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EDITOR'S   NOTE 

The  mamiscript  from  ivhich  the  following  autobiographical  story 
is  printed  7vas  fonnd  in  an  old  desk  that  had  been  hidden  azoay  in 
the  garret  of  a  shipping-office  in  the  town  of  Stonington,  Connecticut. 
The  story  is  7vritten  in  an  aged  ledger,  and  parts  of  it  reqtiired  a 
great  deal  of  ca^'e  in  the  putting  together,  as  the  mice  had  unfortu- 
nately commejiced  their  work  of  destruction.  Hoivever,  it  has  been 
deciphered,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  contains  sufficient  that  will  interest 
the  reader.  John  Hurdiss  is  well  remembered  by  one  or  tivo  of 
Stonington^ s  oldest  inhabitants,  although  lie  moved  from  that  town 
some  time  in  the  forties.  His  grandchildren  {for  whom  he  probably 
wrote  the  story)  are  now  givoi  a  chance  to  read  of  the  strange 
adventures  of  their  ancestor  tinder  three  flags.  Thus,  without 
further  preamble,  the  tale  is  presented  as  it  came  from  his  pen  and 
in  his  words.  The  maiii  title  is  taken  fro}7i  one  of  Captain 
Ilui'diss's  own  expressions ;  the  titles  to  some  of  the  chapters  had 
to  be  supplied,  as  the  original  author  left  them  blank. 
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CHAPTER    I 
AB    INITIO 

In  sitting  down  to  write  a  tale  in  which  I  myself  am 
the  central  figure  and  most  prominent  actor,  I  cannot 
help,  at  first,  having  a  fear  that  any  one  who  perchance 
shair  read  all  that  is  to  follow  (if  I  ever  succeed  in  the 
finishing  of  it)  will  judge  me  a  person  whose  opinion  of 
himself  is  high  in  the  extreme. 

While  possessing  the  proper  self-respect,  without  which 
no  man  is  ever  truthful  or  successful,  I  do  not  claim  to 
have  accomplished  anything  for  the  reason  that  I  am 
gifted  beyond  the  ordinary  — I  am  not;  but  circum- 
stances of  my  early  youth  gave  to  me  chances  for  ad- 
venture, and  fate  led  me,  under  the  guiding  hand  of 
Providence,  through  much  probably  that  is  outside  of 
the  usual  walks  of  life. 

Although,  as  I  write,  I  am  only  in  late  middle  age 
and  hale  and  hearty,  all  that  I  intend  to  chronicle  here 
seems  long  ago  indeed  ;  yet  truthfully,  and  in  such  ways 
as  memory  recalls  it,  do  I  intend  to  put  it  down.  If  I 
am  discursive,  it  is  because  I  am  led  away  by  the  vivid- 
ness with  which  my  eye  puts  the  scenes  before  me— 
and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

In  going  over  many  events  of  the  past   in  the  half- 
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waking  hours  at  night— a  habit  I  have  long  been  prone 
to— I  have  felt,  often,  my  heart-beats  quicken,  and  more 
than  once  I  have  scarce  restrained  an  inclination  to 
speak  or  to  cry  aloud  in  accordance  with  my  feelings. 
Perhaps  the  placing  of  all  this  upon  paper  may  reduce 
the  intensity  with  which  I  relive  a  life  that  is  gone— 
and  thus,  to  begin  : 

My  earliest  childhood's  recollection  is  of  a  warm  sum- 
mer's day.     I  know  it  was  warm,  because  the  sand  m 
which  I  was  playing  sparkled  and  shone  as  it  ran  through 
my  fingers,  and  the  long  stretch  of  beach,  the  whiteness 
of  which  dazzled  my  eyes,  was  hot  to  the  touch  of  my 
bate  feet.     A  big  brown  dog  was  playing  up  and  down 
the  water's  edge,  and  an  old  colored  mammy,  crooning 
softly  to  herself,  was  shading  my  head  with  the  green 
branch  of  a  tree.     By-and-by  a  rowboat  hove  in  sight 
around  the  point,  and  soon  a  tall  man  with  gray  hair  came, 
and,  lifting  me  on  his  shoulder,  carried  me  through  a 
wood  where  the  trees  seemed  to  touch  the  clouds.     Then 
we  turned  out  of  the  shadows,  took  a  path  through  a 
meadow,  and  came  at  last  to  a  large  house,  where  a 
beautiful  woman  gathered  me  in  her  arms,  kissed  me, 
and  called  me  pet  names  that  I  was  glad  to  hear. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  first  day  of  all  my  life  that  I  can 
remember-which  is  beginning  at  the  beginning,  and  no 

mistake. 

There  were  many  such  days,  but  gradually  it  came  to 
me  that  I  began  to  enjoy  life  and  to  love  things.  I  loved 
my  beautiful  mother,  who  spoke  to  me  in  a  language 
very  different  from  that  of  the  three  old  colored  people 
whom  I  saw  every  day-namely,  Aunt  Sheba,  Ann  Martha, 
and  or  Peter ;  I  loved  them  also,  and  I  loved  the  dog. 

I  seemed  to  understand  the  two  kinds  of  speaking  very 
well  (my  mother's  and  the  rest  of  the  world's,  I  mean), 
although  I  did  not  know  that  one  was  French  and  the 
other  darky  English  pure  and  simple. 
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The  tall  man,  whom  I  sometimes  called  '^ pere^^  and 
at  other  times  "daddy,"  was  not  always  with  us.  Very 
often  it  was  long  months  between  his  visits,  and  he  gen- 
erally remarked  how  I  had  grown  and  how  much  heavier 
I  had  become  since  last  he  had  lifted  me  up  on  his 
shoulder. 

Then  came  the  time  when  I  began  to  think — strange 
thoughts  that  were  never  answered,  because  for  the  most 
part  I  confided  them  to  no  one  except,  maybe,  to  the 
brown  curly  dog,  who  was  called  "  Mare'chal "  by  my 
mother,  and  "  Maa'shal  "  by  the  colored  people.  Like 
myself,  he  seemed  to  understand  either  language  per- 
fectly, and  replied  to  each  in  his  own  fashion. 

I  well  remember  the  day  I  first  began  to  wonder  at 
the  vastness  of  the  world.  It  was  upon  an  occasion 
when  my  father  and  01'  Peter  took  me  for  a  sail  in  a 
fre?7iendous  boat,  that  they  afterwards  hauled  up  on  the 
beach  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  very  next 
morning  after  this  excursion  I  went  down  with  my 
mother  to  the  end  of  the  little  wharf,  and  lo  and  behold  ! 
a  great  ship  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  broad  stretch  of 
water  beyond  the  reed}^  point  of  land.  My  mother  was 
weeping  softl}^,  and  my  father  kissed  her,  and  me,  too, 
over  and  over  again.  Then  he  stepped  into  a  boat  rowed 
by  dark  men  with  beards  on  their  faces,  and  put  off 
to  the  ship,  that  spread  her  sails  and  like  a  great  bird 
swept  out  into  the  bay. 

When  she  had  gone  beyond  the  point,  and  we  could 
no  longer  see  the  tall  figure  standing  on  the  after-deck 
waving  a  hat,  my  mother's  tears  fell  faster  than  ever, 
and  we  went  back  to  the  house.  I  never  saw  my  father 
again. 

I  call  him  "my  father,"  in  thus  looking  back  at  the 
great  spring-time,  because  I  always  think  of  him  as  such, 
and  because  I  bear  his  name.  Long  years  afterwards  I 
learned  much  that  this  storv  will  tell,  if  it  goes  on  to  the 
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end,  but  it  is  now  too  early  to  indulge  in  explanations — 
I  must  relate  things  as  they  come  to  me. 

Well,  when  I  was  six  or  seven  years  of  age — and  these 
first  days  I  have  touched  on  even  then  but  a  memory 
— I  began  to  enjoy  life  in  new  ways.  I  had  never  a 
playmate  but  the  dog,  who  had  grown  too  old  for  romping ; 
but  my  mother  would  read  long  and  wonderful  stories  to 
me  in  her  beautiful  low  voice,  in  French,  of  course,  and 
I,  listening,  pictured  the  •outside  world  as  something 
strange  and  beautiful,  and  just  waiting  and  yearning  for 
?jty  coming  to  see  it  and  enjoy  it. 

Of  course,  by  this  time,  I  knew  that  the  name  of  the 
river  on  which  our  plantation  bordered  was  the  Gunpow- 
der, that  the  blue  waters  were  the  waters  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  that  I  lived  on, the  shores  of  Maryland,  and  that  the 
ships  were  bound  not  to  fairy  islands  (except  now  and 
then  when  I  wanted  them  to  be),  but  to  Baltimore  and 
Annapolis  and  Havre  de  Grace,  and  to  a  dozen  other 
places  whose  inhabitants  sought  their  living  by  trading 
and  sailing  on  the  sea. 

I  had  also  heard  from  01'  Peter  that  there  had  been  a 
war  between  our  country  and  another,  named  England, 
and  that  a  great  man  named  Washington  had  once 
stopped  at  this  very  house  in  which  we  lived.  Ol'  Peter 
described  to  me  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  (at  which 
he  had  been  present,  according  to  account) ;  but  my 
mother's  talk  and  all  she  read  about  was  of  France,  that 
I  gradually  came  to  believe  must  have  been  the  most 
delightful  country  in  the  world.  Yet  my  mother  always 
spoke  as  if  France  were  dead,  which  puzzled  me  not  a 
little.  Of  a  truth,  there  were  many  things  that  puzzled 
me  in  those  days ;  I  had  so  many  times  received  the 
answer, "You  will  learn  all  some  time — 07t  vous  dira  tout 
fa  7m  de  ces  Jours,  7Jion  petit ^''  that  at  last  I  learned  to 
hold  back  my  curiosity,  or  to  answer  with  my  own  imag- 
ination. 
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Our  neighbors,  who  were  not  very  neighborly,  lived  at 
long  distances  from  us.  They  had  no  children,  and  up 
to  my  tenth  year  I  had  never  exchanged  a  thought  with 
any  one  of  my  own  age.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  afraid 
my  mother  did  not  encourage  the  people  near  us  to  be 
very  friendly,  and  I  suppose  that  they  talked  much,  and 
perhaps  said  spiteful  things  about  her.  I  can  remember 
how  I  began  to  notice  that  she  seldom  walked  farther 
than  the  rose-bush  at  the  end  of  the  garden  path,  and 
that  she  was  growing  thinner  and  thinner,  yet  more 
beautiful  every  day. 

We  led  a  very  simple  existence,  depending  mostly  on 
what  we  raised  in  the  garden  and  what  01'  Peter  brought 
back  from  the  "cross-roads"  —  a  collection  of  three 
houses  and  a  tavern  five  or  six  miles  distant  from  our 
plantation. 

But  I  was  growing  big  and  strong  for  my  age — so 
strong,  indeed,  that  I  could  handle  the  heavy  oars  when 
Peter  and  I  went  out  on  the  river  to  tend  the  nets ;  and 
never  shall  I  forget  the  first  time  I  was  allowed  to  fire 
the  old  fowling-piece  that  occasionally  brought  a  fat 
canvas-back  duck,  lusciously  reeking  of  wild  celery,  to 
grace  our  table.  The  kick  the  old  gun  gave  me,  upon 
this  first  occasion,  blackened  my  shoulder  and  bruised 
my  jaw.  But  what  cared  I  for  that !  Had  I  not  sur- 
vived the  proudest  moment  of  my  life.'' 

But  to  continue  my  descriptions : 

The  furnishings  of  the  big  house  we  lived  in  I  can  re- 
call in  detail ;  they  were  very  rich,  although  there  were 
no  carpets  in  any  of  the  rooms  except  in  the  room  my 
mother  slept  in.  But  there  were  great  nail -studded 
chairs,  and  two  carved  oak  sideboards,  and  a  wonderful 
clock,  upon  which,  by-the-wa}^,  I  took  my  first  lesson  in 
geography;  it  was  shaped  like  a  golden  earth,  with  the 
hours  marked  upon  its  circumference,  and  a  hand  that 
pointed  them  out  as  each  came  around  in  turn. 
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The  rooms  up-stairs  were  empty,  except  for  some  pack- 
ing-cases and  rubbish — all  but  one  small  chamber,  to 
which  my  mother  alone  had  the  key,  and  which  con- 
tained a  great  iron-bound  chest  that  I  stood  much  in 
awe  of. 

In  the  wide  hallway  down-stairs  were  three  portraits ; 
one  before  which  my  mother  often  used  to  stand  and 
weep  (I  knew  it  to  be  he  who  had  sailed  away  in  the 
ship  and  who  used  to  carry  me  on  his  shoulder).  The 
second  was  a  handsome  pale-faced  man  whose  hair  fell 
in  long  ringlets  over  his  steel  armor,  and  who  looked 
forth,  very  proud  and  haughty,  from  his  piercing  gray 
eyes  that  would  follow  one  even  out  of  the  door  on  to 
the  piazza.  (I  have  often  peered  around  the  corners  to 
see  if  they  would  discover  me,  and  they  never  failed  in 
it.)  The  third  portrait  was  a  beautiful  one  of  a  woman 
whom  I  thought  to  be  my  mother.  One  day  she  told 
me,  however,  that  it  was  not — that  it  was  her  sister,  at 
which  I  marvelled. 

A  score  or  so  of  books  were  in  a  great  case  in  one  of 
the  bare  front  rooms,  some  of  them  bound  in  handsome 
leather  bindings  and  filled  with  fine  engravings.  Ah, 
what  would  I  not  give  to  possess  them  now! 

One  day  was  so  much  like  another  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  seasons  that  flew  by  quickly,  the  world  would 
have  apparently  been  standing  still ;  but  the  oars  were 
becoming  less  heavy  and  the  distances  not  so  great. 
Very  soon  I  tended  the  nets  alone  or  wandered  along 
the  shore  with  the  old  flintlock  fowling-piece  over  my 
shoulder  ;  ducks,  or  perhaps  a  wild  goose  or  a  swan,  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  fall,  were  always  hanging  ready  to  be 
cooked,  in  the  spring-house  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 

I  began  to  roam  farther  and  farther  in  m.y  lonely  ex- 
cursions. Poor  old  Marechal  would  follow  me  no  longer ; 
he  stopped  within  the  shadow  of  the  house. 

I  suppose  that  many  people  who  travelled  by  the 
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coach  that  passed  the  cross-roads  every  day  wondered 
who  the  boy  was  that  used  to  stand  there  with  a  tall  gun 
beside  him  at  a  fence  corner,  silently  watching  the  lum- 
bering vehicle  go  down  the  highway  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
I  must  have  presented  a  quaint  sight,  no  doubt,  for  my 
clothes  were  of  home  manufacture  and  I  kept  growing 
out  of  them.  But  the  gold  buttons  on  the  rough  cloth 
were  very  fine,  and  were  inscribed  with  the  same  crest 
that  was  painted  in  one  corner  of  the  portrait  with  the 
flowing  brown  hair;  these  buttons  played  an  important 
part  in  subsequent  adventures,  and  I  would  give  a  finger 
to  own  one  at  the  present  writing.  A  person  often  pos- 
sesses little  things,  whose  value  appears  of  the  slightest, 
that  in  the  course  of  time  become  priceless — lucky  is  he 
if  he  happens  to  retain  them  !  But  I  am  forging  ahead 
of  my  story.     To  get  back  to  it  in  quick  order : 

One  day  my  mother  and  I  and  01'  Peter  mounted  the 
rickety  wagon  to  which  our  one  lone  mule  was  harnessed, 
and  drove  to  the  cross-roads.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
I  could  remember  my  mother  leaving  the  plantation ;  I 
did  not  know  then  that  it  was  on  my  account  that  she 
was  making  this  departure,  but  I  can  see  it  plainly 
enough  in  looking  over  the  time.  A  question  that  I 
had  asked  of  her  some  days  before  had  more  than  prob- 
ably decided  her  upon  doing  so. 

"Are  we  always  going  to  live  here?"  I  had  inquired. 

I  remember  that  she  had  looked  at  me  strangely,  and 
the  next  day  the  preparations  were  made  for  the  great 
changes.  It  is  little  things  that  occasion  them  usually 
in  life,  I  notice. 

When  the  coach  stopped  at  the  cross-roads  tavern 
the  passengers  gazed  at  us  most  curiously.  The  guard 
nudged  his  companion  and  whispered  something,  and 
a  tall  man  in  an  officer's  uniform  politely  handed  my 
mother  to  a  seat  inside — then  the  horn  blew,  the  driver 
touched  up  the  horses,  and  away  we  went. 
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I  began  to  feel  frightened;  but  this  feeling  wore  off 
mighty  soon.  We  passed  houses  and  plantations  with 
hundreds  of  colored  people  working  in  the  fields,  and 
at  last,  a  little  past  noonday,  we  entered  the  town  of 
Baltimore,  and  drove  to  an  inn. 

The  crowds  of  busy  people  and  the  sight  of  boys  of 
my  own  age  playing  in  the  streets,  the  near-by  glimpses 
of  the  shipping  at  the  wharfs,  thrilled  and  excited  me ; 
and  as  we  descended  from  the  coach  I  held  fast  to  my 
mother's  skirt  and  would  have  hidden.  The  landlord  of 
the  inn  hastened  forth,  and  received  us  with  the  greatest 
consideration.  After  much  bowing  and  scraping,  and 
many  orders  to  the  negro  servants,  he  turned  from  my 
mother,  and,  poking  out  his  finger,  pistol  fashion,  in  my 
direction,  addressed  a  question  at  me,  to  which  I  falter- 
ingly  replied,  in  a  manner  that  was  evidently  unintelli- 
gible, from  the  look  on  his  face — I  must  have  spoken 
French  in  my  embarrassment. 

We  did  not  stay  long  at  the  inn — two  or  three  days  at 
the  most ;  then  we  went  to  live  in  a  little  house  that  my 
mother  had  rented  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  Aunt 
Sheba  and  the  two  other  servants  joined  us,  and  soon 
we  were  comfortably  settled.  It  was  surely  my  mother's 
intention  to  go  back  to  the  plantation  for  the  rest  of  the 
property  she  had  left  behind  her;  but,  alas  !  she  put  off 
the  expedition  time  after  time — although  she  often  spoke 
as  if  it  were  a  duty  neglected. 

Now  I  went  to  school  at  a  Mr.  Thompson's,  a  heavy- 
faced,  snuffy  individual,  who  wondered  at  my  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  marvelled  at  my  simplicity.  I  began  my 
studies  auspiciously  enough,  but  for  a  long  time  I  could 
not  overcome  my  aversion  to  the  use  of  slate  and  pencil 
— a  well-nibbed  pen  and  linen  paper  were  much  more  to 
my  liking.  As  to  the  scholars,  it  did  not  take  me  a  week 
to  adapt  myself  to  circumstances  ;  after  I  had  fought  two 
or  three  battles  with  the  lads  of  my  own  age  they  de- 
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cided  that  I  was  better  as  a  friend  than  as  an  enemy, 
and  I  grew,  more  than  likely,  to  think  and  behave  as  any 
one  of  them. 

And  so  two  years  went  by— two  years  like  those  of 
any  boy's  life  :  playing  along  the  wharfs,  climbing  into 
orchards,  talking  with  the  fishermen,  swimming,  racing, 
fighting,  and  all.  But  my  poor  mother  could  now  hardly 
leave  her  room ;  she  passed  most  of  the  time  in  a  chair 
by  the  window — waiting  for  me,  I  take  it.  The  people 
near  us  were  very  kind  to  her,  and  the  doctor  who  lived 
at  the  inn  used  to  come  and  see  her  frequently.  Major 
Taliaferro  (pronounced  "  Tolliver ")  was  a  devoted  at- 
tendant; he  was  captain  of  the  county  train-band,  and 
made  a  fine  appearance  in  his  regimentals,  I  can  assure 
you,  with  his  big  cocked  hat  and  plume.  He  and  I  grew 
very  friendly,  and,  by-the-way,  he  was  the  officer  whom  I 
have  mentioned  was  so  polite  to  us  on  the  stage-coach. 

One  afternoon  when  I  returned  from  school  I  found 
my  mother  sitting  talking  to  a  gentleman  whom  I  recog- 
nized as  a  Mr.  Edgerton,  a  lawyer  of  the  neighborhood — 
a  handsome,  kindly  man  of  some  parts  and  learning; 
he  afterwards  went  to  the  Legislature,  and  became  well 
known.  Good  cause  have  I  to  remember  him  with  grati- 
tude ! 

Upon  my  entrance  the  gentleman  regarded  me  most 
curiously.  He  had  a  smattering  of  French  phrases,  al- 
though he  could  not  speak  or  read  the  language.  "  Then 
it  is  d  demai?i,  mada7?te,^'  said  he,  rising,  and  picking  up 
his  hat.     As  he  left  he  bowed  low  at  the  door. 

The  next  week  was  to  be  the  saddest  and  perhaps  the 
most  misfortunate  of  all  my  life. 

I  was  seated  on  the  hard  little  bench  in  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's school-room,  longing  to  be  back  once  more  with 
my  old  gun  and  my  boat  paddling  along  the  marshy 
shore  of  the  Gunpowder,  when  a  shadow  fell  across  the 
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threshold.  I  looked  up;  it  was  the  doctor.  I  cannot 
recollect  his  name,  which  is  a  pity,  as  I  would  like  to 
set  it  down  ;  he  was  a  kind  man,  and  I  owe  him  much 
that  I  never  can  repay.  Quickly  he  stepped  to  Mr. 
Thompson's  side  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear. 
The  school -master  coughed  and  looked  at  me  over 
the  great  bows  of  his  spectacles ;  then  he  called  my 
name. 

The  doctor  caught  me  by  the  hand,  and  I  followed 
him  out  into  the  sunny  street. 

"  Be  a  brave  lad  ;  be  a  brave  lad,  John,"  he  repeated. 

He  almost  dragged  me  up  the  road,  so  fast  he  walked, 
and  a  nameless  fear  coming  into  my  heart,  I  began  to 
sob  aloud. 

There  were  two  or  three  people  gathered  in  front  of 
our  little  house,  and  back  in  the  garden  I  saw  a  strange 
sight.  It  was  or  Peter  leaning  across  the  picket-fence  ; 
his  head  was  bowed  on  his  arms,  and  his  shoulders  were 
moving  up  and  down.  The  people  spoke  in  whispers  as 
we  went  up  the  little  path.  Once  inside  the  door  the 
doctor  bent  and  kissed  me  on  the  forehead. 

'*  Be  a  brave  lad,  my  son,"  he  said.  "  Your  mother  has 
left  us — "  He  turned  away  without  finishing  something 
he  was  going  to  say. 

It  did  not  require  the  sight  of  Aunt  Sheba's  tearful 
face  beside  me  to  tell  what  had  happened — I  knew  it 
with  a  chill  all  through  me.  Boy  that  I  was,  I  fainted 
dead  away. 

After  a  while,  when  I  came  to  myself,  they  brought  me 
to  the  room  and  left  me  there.   .  .  . 

The  second  day  after  was  the  funeral.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  all  of  the  town  was  present — from  curiosity,  ma}'- 
hap,  the  largest  part;  yet,  since  she  had  come  to  the 
town,  my  mother's  gentle  manner  had  made  her  many 
friends.  The  doctor  said  she  had  long  suffered  from 
trouble  of  the  heart. 
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But  I  could  scarcely  realize  what  had  happened. 
What  it  meant  to  me  of  course  I  did  not  know. 

It  was  the  fall  of  the  year;  the  blackbirds  were  chat- 
tering in  the  hedges,  and  off  in  the  fields  a  bob-white 
had  begun  to  pipe  his  cheery  whistle.  It  was  all  the 
same,  but  there  was  a  great  blank  somewhere.  I  could 
not  even  weep.  My  heart  and  senses  were  deadened  by 
my  sorrow,  and  yet  I  felt  angry,  as  though  I  had  been 
robbed. 

When  we  returned  to  the  house  after  the  funeral,  Mr. 
Edgerton,  the  lawyer,  was  waiting. 

"I  have  here  Madam  Hurdiss's  warrant  to  examine  her 
effects,  and  the  key  to  a  certain  strong-box  which  she  has 
directed  me  to  open  and  take  care  of,"  he  said.  "  We 
will  start  for  the  Gunpowder  to-morrow  morning.  You 
will  go  with  us,  doctor  V 

My  kind  friend  nodded.  "To  a  certaint}^,  and  the 
young  gentleman  will  accompany  us,"  he  replied,  with  a 
hand  on  my  head.  "  He  is  the  party  most  interested. 
That  there  is  no  denying." 

"  Of  course,"  returned  the  lawyer.  "  And  we  will  start 
early." 

Then  he  said  something  about  its  being  "a  most  in- 
teresting case,"  and  the  two  gentlemen  left  the  room. 

This  night,  for  the  third  time,  I  sobbed  myself  to  sleep, 
Aunt  Sheba  holding  my  hand  and  crooning  the  old 
Congo  song  that  had  lulled  me  many  times  on  her  wide 
bosom. 


CHAPTER   II 
A    DEFERRED    SOLUTION 

It  was  very  early  the  next  morning  when  we  started 
southward  along  the  turnpike.  The  doctor  and  I  were 
driving  in  a  tall  chaise  that  swayed  on  its  hinges,  up  and 
down,  to  and  fro,  like  a  small  boat  in  a  tide-rip.  Mr. 
Edgerton  followed  on  horseback. 

The  sun  had  not  risen  when  I  had  been  awakened, 
the  morning  chill  was  in  the  air;  a  mist  hung  low  over 
the  marshes,  and  the  waters  of  the  bay  looked  dull  and 
cold.  I  had  begun  to  shiver,  and  the  kind  physician 
threw  a  heavy  cape  around  me,  and  tucked  me  in  care- 
fully beside  him ;  we  had  not  spoken,  except  for  a  morn- 
ing's greeting,  but  now  he  began  a  fire  of  questions,  and 
I  could  not  answer  even  the  simplest. 

I  had  never  heard  that  my  mother  was  a  widow  before 
her  marriage  to  the  man  whom  I  called  my  father ;  I  did 
not  know  her  maiden  name,  nor  where  she  came  from ; 
and  if  I  was  not  born  at  the  plantation  on  the  Gunpow- 
der, my  birthplace  was  a  mystery  to  me  ;  for,  as  I  have 
said,  my  first  recollection  was  of  the  warm  day  on  the 
beach. 

My  mother  had  told  me  nothing  from  which  I  could 
formulate  a  suggestion  or  give  a  reply  that  would  throw 
any  light  upon  my  family  history;  apparently  she  had 
left  no  will,  and  my  appearance  upon  the  day  of  her  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Edgerton  had  interrupted,  most  prob- 
ably, any  disclosures  that  she  had  intended  making. 
What  was  to  become  of  me  I  did  not  know. 
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The  lawyer  had  ridden  alongside  of  the  chaise  as  we 
slowly  ascended  a  slight  hill. 

"  Know  you  anything,  Master  Hurdiss,  of  a  large  iron- 
bound  chest  in  a  room  on  the  second  story  of  Marsh- 
wood  House  ?"  he  panted,  digging  his  heels  into  his 
nag's  ribs  to  keep  him  abreast  of  the  wheel.  (I  have 
forgotten  to  mention  that  the  estate  upon  which  we  lived 
was  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  the  "  Marshwood 
plantation" — whether  from  the  name  of  a  previous  own- 
er or  its  location,  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain.) 
"  Know  you  aught  of  this  chest .?"  ]\Ir.  Edgerton  re- 
peated. 

To  the  question  I  could  only  reply  that  I  had  often 
seen  the  box  and  had  caught  glimpses  of  the  interior, 
that  it  was  full  of  papers,  and  I  had  noticed  it  must  have 
contained  some  money,  for  I  once  saw  my  mother  take 
some  gold  pieces  from  a  heavy  leather  bag  that  she  had 
afterwards  most  carefully  replaced. 

"  Never  mind ;  we  will  solve  it  all,"  grunted  the  man 
of  law,  "so  soon  as  we  get  there  —  I  have  the  keys. 
Come,  doctor,  press  ahead  f 

The  horses  lurched  forward  into  a  trot — we  had  now 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill  —  and,  tired  and  sleepy,  I 
leaned  back  on  my  friend's  shoulder  and  fell  to  dozing. 

When  I  awakened  the  sun  was  high,  but  the  chill  was 
yet  in  the  air,  and  a  damp  breeze  had  sprung  up  from 
the  eastward  that  presaged  rain.  Aloft  against  the 
heavy  clouds  a  V-shaped  line  of  wild-geese  were  winging 
their  way  to  the  south  ;  their  coarse  honking  fell  down 
to  us  ;  the  sound  caused  me  to  look  upward,  and  I  fol- 
lowed the  steady  flight.  I  have  always  been  well  versed 
in  the  signs  of  nature,  and  there  is  nothing  so  sure  to 
judge  by  as  the  actions  of  wild-fowl. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  cold  weather,"  I  remarked  to 
the  doctor. 

"  Yes,  the  old  gander  is  setting  a  pace  for  them  as  if 
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the  snow  were  after  him,"  he  replied,  leaning  forward 
and  putting  the  whip  in  its  socket. 

To  my  surprise,  as  I  gazed  about  near  to  hand,  I  saw 
that  we  were  almost  at  the  cross-roads,  where  it  was  our 
intention  to  stop  and  procure  something  to  eat,  as  we 
had  tasted  nothing  since  the  gray  of  the  morning. 

Two  or  three  houses  had  been  added  to  the  group  that 
lined  the  road-side,  and  a  new  sign-post  waved  its  arms 
at  the  corner.  A  number  of  negroes  hurried  out,  at  the 
sound  of  wheels  and  hoofs,  and  took  the  horses. 

As  we  entered  the  low-ceil inged  front  room  of  the 
tavern  I  overheard  the  talk  that  the  doctor  and  lawyer 
were  having  together.  "It  was  certainly  most  care- 
less to  leave  such  property  unguarded,"  the  latter  was 
saying.  "  Perhaps  we  are  too  late."  This  made  me 
listen. 

"  But  no  one  would  suspect  anything  in  the  way  of 
treasure,  that  I'll  warrant,  and  they  are  honest  people 
hereabouts,"  returned  the  doctor,  reassuringly. 

For  some  reason  I  could  scarcely  swallow  a  mouthful 
of  the  meal  that  was  served  for  us,  although  it  smelt 
most  savory.  As  a  special  honor  the  landlord  himself 
insisted  upon  waiting  upon  the  table,  and  I  shrewdly  sus- 
pect, putting  things  together,  that  he  was  of  a  curious 
nature,  and  longed  for  a  chance  to  listen  to  the  conver- 
sation ;  but  if  this  was  his  desire  it  was  not  gratified,  as 
the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  were  most  reserved  in  his  pres- 
ence. 

At  last,  however,  we  were  on  the  move  again,  a  fresh 
horse  having  been  placed  in  the  shafts  of  the  old  rattle- 
trap, upon  the  possession  of  which  I  found  that  the  doc- 
tor prided  himself  most  mightily.  Well,  off  we  went  at 
a  tremendous  pace,  the  new  horse  charging  down  the 
road  in  a  clumsy,  heedless  fashion,  and  the  chaise  rock- 
ing behind  him  fit  to  capsize  us. 

The  doctor  at  last  succeeded  in  pulling  the  nag  down 
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to  a  steadier  gait,  and  Mr.  Edgerton,  coughing  and  chok- 
ing, came  trotting  up  beside  us  through  the  trailing  cloud 
of  dust  that,  despite  the  damp,  hung  in  our  wake.  For 
two  miles  we  drove  on  in  silence,  and  then  turned  from 
the  main  road  into  the  lane  that  led  to  Marshwood.  The 
old  fields  on  either  hand  were  grown  breast-high  with 
brambles,  and  the  lane  wheel-rucks  were  almost  hidden 
in  the  tall  grass  that  swished  softly  under  the  box  of  the 
chaise. 

Marshwood  House  was  built  partly  of  brick  and  partly 
of  wood.  The  brick  had  come  from  England  at  the  time 
when  the  colonies,  because  of  the  tax  on  industries  may- 
hap, brought  even  their  building  material  from  over  the 
water.  It  had  once  been  very  handsome,  but  during  the 
Revolution  the  outbuildings  had  been  destroyed,  and  the 
right  wing  of  the  house  had  fallen  into  sad  decay.  By 
the  expenditure  of  some  not  inconsiderable  sum,  how- 
ever, the  whole  estate  could  have  been  restored  to  the 
beauty  it  must  once  have  possessed  (but  alas!  that  never 
has  or  never  will  happen,  I  suppose).  Now,  at  the  time 
of  which  I  speak,  ruin  was  writ  on  everything. 

When  the  horses  had  been  tied  to  two  rusty  staples 
driven  in  the  trunk  of  an  oak-tree  that  stood  before  the 
door,  we  all  stepped  up  on  to  the  piazza.  The  boards 
were  sagged  so  badly  that  they  had  fallen  away  from  the 
body  of  the  house,  and  even  the  stone-work  had  crum- 
bled along  the  foundations. 

It  appeared  like  the  old  place,  and  yet  it  was  not;  but 
there  was  the  same  hornets'  nest  that  I  had  watched 
building  (ages  and  ages  ago,  it  seemed  to  me)  ;  yes,  and 
there,  hanging  on  a  nail,  was  a  fishing-rod  with  a  rusty 
iron  hook  dangling  from  a  bit  of  rotten  fish-line.  I  had 
stood  on  tiptoe  and  put  it  there;,  now  I  could  touch  it 
with  my  elbow. 

The  lawyer  had  some  difficulty  in  opening  the  door. 
However,  after  some  manipulation,  he   succeeded,  and 
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gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  saw  that  there  were  no  trace;; 
of  any  one  having  preceded  him. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  doctor,"  he  said,  cheerily,  his  voice 
echoing  oddly  down  the  empty  hallway. 

"  Come  on,  John,  my  son,"  repeated  the  physician  to 
me. 

I  turned,  before  I  crossed  the  threshold,  and  looked 
out  over  the  sloping  meadow  and  the  stretch  of  yellow 
marsh  to  the  blue-gray  waters  of  the  Chesapeake.  The 
rain  that  had  been  threatening  all  the  morning  had  begun 
to  fall  with  that  depressing,  sun-filtered  drizzle  that  prom- 
ises hours  of  it. 

It  was  on  such  a  day  that  I  used  to  lie  with  my  head 
in  my  mother's  lap  while  she  read  to  me.  I  remembered 
this  with  a  certain  calmness,  for  there  had  settled  upon 
me  a  firmly  assured  belief  that  I  should  never  be  happy 
again,  and  I  accepted  the  feeling  with  a  stoicism  that  now 
I  wonder  at. 

But  my  pen  runs  from  the  main  task  of  putting  facts 
on  paper.     To  return  : 

I  entered  the  house,  and  insensibly  caught  the  doctor's 
great  hand  in  mine. 

There  was  a  musty,  locked-up  odor  greeting  us  that 
checked  full  breathing.  The  big  room  on  the  right  smelt 
like  a  cellar,  dank  and  unhealthy. 

The  doctor  drew  aside  a  chair,  and,  opening  a  window 
and  the  shutters,  admitted  some  light.  Dust  was  all 
about,  everywhere ;  the  heavy  oak  centre-table  was  lit- 
tered with  dead,  starved  flies ;  the  whole  place  was  so 
chill  and  unhomelike  that  I  shuddered.  The  doctor 
closed  the  window. 

"By  Jove,  it  grows  cold  !"  he  said. 

The  lawyer,  who  had  deposited  a  pair  of  large  empty 
saddle-bags  on  the  floor,  stamped  his  feet. 

"  Heigho  !"  he  cried,  "  let's  cheer  things  up  a  bit. 
Here's  a  hrc  all  ready  for  the  lighting;  that's  a  godsend." 
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In  the  wide  fireplace  were  some  good-sized  logs  and 
a  handful  of  fat-wood.  Drawing  a  flint  and  steel,  he 
struck  a  light,  and  soon  a  tiny  blaze  crept  up  the  old 
chimney,  broat'ening  with  a  burst  of  flame  at  last  into 
a  cheerful,  roaring,  warming  glow.  It  cleared  the  room 
of  its  unhealthiness,  ar  '  all  three  of  us  spread  our  hands 
out  to  it  as  if  it  had  been  winter. 

"  I  think  the  look  of  things  has  made  us  exaggerate 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,"  remarked  the  doctor,  with 
an  attempt  at  a  laugh.    "  Come,  squire,  let's  set  to  work." 

The  lawyer  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  bunch  of 
keys.  "  We  will  have  to  try  for  it— they're  not  num- 
bered," he  replied,  thrusting  one  into  the  keyhole  of  the 
desk  in  the  chimney-corner. 

He  tried  them  all  before  he  found  one  that  would  fit. 
Then  he  turned  the  bolt  with  a  sharp  click,  and  lowered 
the  lid.  I  began  to  feel  excited,  and  I  could  see  that 
the  others  were,  and  did  not  conceal  it. 

"Ah,  no  one  has  been  here,  that's  evident!"  the  doctor 
exclaimed. 

Plain  to  view  were  some  French  coins,  a  shining  little 
tower  of  gold.  The  lawyer  opened  one  of  the  drawers 
on  the  left.  It  was  empty.  Then  another,  with  the  same 
result.  In  the  bottom  one,  on  the  right  hand,  however, 
was  a  paper  and  a  miniature  on  ivory. 

I  remembered  the  last — the  side  face  of  a  large,  heavy 
man  in  a  white  wig.  His  nose  was  very  prominent,  and 
despite  the  massive  jowl  he  had  an  air  that  suggested 
the  effect  of  a  noble  presence.  His  costume  was  mag- 
nificent. From  beneath  a  broad  sash  that  crossed  his 
breast  peeped  a  great  diamond  star  or  cross,  and  lace 
and  jewels  decked  him. 

"  An  excellent  likeness,  I  judge,"  murmured  the  doc- 
tor, looking  at  the  portrait  with  one  eye  shut. 

"  Ecod !  I  should  know  it  across  the  room,"  replied 
the  lawyer. 
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"  Who  is  it?"  I  asked,  for  I  had  seen  it  in  my  mother's 
hands. 

"  It  is  the  French  king  who  lost  his  head  by  the  guil- 
lotine," the  doctor  answered — "  Louis  the  Sixteenth." 

"  Did  your  mother  never  speak  to  you  about  this  por- 
trait?" asked  the  lawyer,  who  was  untying  the  ribbon 
with  which  the  paper  had  been  fastened. 

"Once  I  saw  her  looking  at  it,"  I  replied,  "and  I 
asked  her  who  it  was.  But  I  never  did  so  again,  because 
she  began  to  talk  so  fast  and  in  such  strange  words  that 
I  could  not  follow.  Then  she  began  to  weep,  and  her 
hair  fell  down  all  about  her — Aunt  Sheba  came  running 
in  and  held  her  in  her  arms.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
she  grew  calm  again.     She  never  told  me." 

"  Humph  !  that  was  strange,"  quoth  the  doctor,  be- 
neath his  breath.     "  H'm,  very  strange." 

By  this  the  lawyer  had  spread  the  document  on  his 
knee.     He  gave  a  grunt  of  vexation. 

"  This  is  Greek  to  me,"  he  muttered.  "  See  what  you 
can  make  out  of  it." 

He  extended  the  paper  towards  us.  The  physician 
took  it,  wrinkled  his  brows  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. 

"  I  give  it  up,"  he  said,  half  smiling. 

I  peeped  beneath  his  elbow. 

"  Why,  it's  French,"  I  cried,  "and  my  mother's  writing, 
sir !" 

"  Can  you  read  it  ?"  asked  the  doctor,  spreading  it  out 
on  the  desk  lid. 

In  reply  I  began  without  hesitation : 

"  '  Tt*  Alonsieur  Hem-l  AviMee  Lavalle  de  Brienne. 

"  '  Dear  Brother, — Although  I  have  not  written  you  and  have 
received  no  word  from  you,  I  am  writing  these  lines,  trusting  and 
intending  that  they  will  meet  your  eye  should  you  survive  me.  My 
husband,  whose  memory  I  cherish,  is  dead — lost  at  sea.      Despite 
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the  injustice  with  which  you  have  treated  him,  and  me  also  since  my 
second  marriage,  I  recommend  to  you  my  son,  who  bears  the  name 
of  his  step-father.'  " 

I  Started  and  read  the  last  words  over  twice. 

"  Go  on  !"  interjected  the  lawyer,  rapping  the  mantel- 
piece sharply  with  his  knuckles. 

I  continued,  with  my  face  burning  and  my  lips  atrem- 
ble: 

"  '  For  the  sake  of  the  name  that  he  might  claim,  and  all  that  it 
may  mean,  you  may  receive  him.  I  have  told  him  little  of  the  past. 
In  my  judgment  it  was  not  needed,  nor  could  it  now  produce  any- 
thing to  his  favor.  If  circumstances  should  alter,  you  may  divulge 
the  secret  ;  but  I  pray  you  not  to  do  so  unless  this  happens.  This  I 
beseech  you  for  the  sake  of  her  whom  you  have  loved.  My  son  will 
bear  with  him  the  chest  that  contains  the  papers  that  I  brought  from 
the  chateau  at  A.  They  will  be  unopened  and  addressed  to  you. 
The  portraits  and  other  possessions  that  my  husband  brought  from 
England  I  leave  to  my  son,  and  there  is  enough  money  in  the  two 
bags  to  pay  for  my  Jean's  education.  I  have  never  been  able  to  bring 
myself  to  talk  about  the  dreadful  happenings.  I  cannot  even  think 
of  them,  or  I  should  go  mad.  Somehow  it  has  appeared  that  silence 
has  been  the  better  part ;  but  to  your  discretion  I  leave  this,  and  to 
you  I  intrust  my  son's  future.  The  papers  he  will  bear  will  be  suffi- 
cient proof  of  his  identity.  May  God  watch  over  him  and  direct 
you  ! 

"  *  It  is  e^'ident  to  me  from  your  letter,  in  answer  to  the  one  I 
wrote  so  long  ago,  that  you  were  uncertain  which  one  of  your  sisters 
was  writing  to  you.  I  am  H.  de  B.,  who  inscribes  here  what  will 
be  carved  upon  her  tombstone  : 

"  '  '■^  Ala  dam  John  Hurdiss,  widow  of  Captain  John  Hurdiss, 
merchant  and  trader,  of  Cornwall,  England." 

This  was  all  the  letter  contained.  It  did  not  Seem  to 
lessen  any  mystery  that  existed,  and  for  some  minutes 
neither  the  doctor  nor  Mr.  Edgerton  spoke  a  word.  Sud- 
denly the  latter  kicked  back  one  of  the  logs  in  the  lire- 
place  with  his  foot. 

"  Confound  the  fire,  it  smokes  like  a  smudge  !*'    he 
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grumbled.  "  So  we  are  not  to  open  the  papers,  after 
all !  But  there  may  be  something  lying  loose.  Let  us 
up." 

All  at  once  the  doctor  raised  his  hand.  "  Hark  ! 
What  noise  is  that .?"  he  exclaimed. 

A  roaring,  crackling  sound  came  from  overhead. 
Something  fell  heavily  on  the  floor  of  the  hallway  outside. 
The  two  men  sprang  to  the  door  and  pulled  it  open. 
The  hall  and  the  other  rooms  were  filled  with  stifling 
smoke  !  The  old  portrait  (the  one  with  the  long,  brown 
curls)  had  fallen,  and  a  blazing  bit  of  wainscoting  burned 
through  the  canvas  that  had  smouldered  to  the  frame. 
,  "The  strong-box!"  shrieked  the  lawyer  —  and  he 
plunged  up  the  stairs. 

"  It's  in  the  room  on  the  right !"  I  cried,  as  the  doctor 
and  I  followed  him,  feeling  our  way  with  the  aid  of  the 
banisters. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE     BURNING 

The  fire  having  ignited  the  soot  must  have  eaten 
through  the  aged  chimney,  and  had  probably  been  burn- 
ing in  the  walls  along  the  staircase  and  in  the  floors  of 
the  rubbish  chambers  for  some  minutes  before  we  had 
inkling  of  it.  It  was  almost  beyond  imagining,  the  way 
it  had  spread.  But  the  steps  of  the  staircase  itself  were 
firm  underfoot,  although  inside  the  walls,  and  even  to  the 
roof,  the  roaring,  crackling  flames  were  gutting  the  left 
wing  of  the  house. 

The  doctor  did  not  stop  to  help  Mr.  Edgerton  find  the 
key;  he  threw  his  weight  against  the  door  I  pointed  out 
again  and  again — it  went  open  with  a  crash  at  last,  after 
I  had  thought  that  he  would  have  stove  his  own  side  in 
first. 

There  was  no  smoke  on  this  side  of  the  house,  but  it 
followed  us  from  the  hallway,  choking  the  throat  and 
stinging  the  eyes.  There  was  the  box  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

Now  we  were  all  three  encouraging  one  another  and 
shouting  for  haste.  Twice  did  the  lawyer  drop  the 
bunch  of  keys  as  he  tried  to  fit  the  lock. 

"Take  them,  lad,"  he  cried,  at  last,  looking  over  his 
shoulder ;  "  your  fingers  are  the  nimbler.  But  make 
haste  !" 

The  tears  were  pouring  down  his  face ;  hurriedly  he 
rose  from  his  knees,  and,  making  a  leap  for  the  window, 
kicked  out  the  glass  and  the  shutter  that  had  been  nailed 
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fast,  and  thrust  his  head  to  the  air,  coughing,  struggling, 
and  gagging  as  if  his  last  day  had  come. 

In  the  meantime  the  doctor  was  bending  over,  with  his 
face  close  to  mine,  and  whispering  admonitions  to  be 
cool ;  but  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  shook  as  if  the  ague 
had  possession  of  him.  Upon  my  soul,  I  think  I  was  the 
coolest  of  the  three  !  Key  after  key  I  tried  without  suc- 
cess. Suddenly  the  doctor  slipped  his  fingers  into  the 
handle  at  the  end. 

"Out  the  window  with  it!"  he  spluttered.  "What 
jackasses  !  What  dunces !  Bear  a  hand  here,  Edger- 
ton  !" 

The  lawyer  turned  back  into  the  room.  He  took  the 
other  end  of  the  box,  and  they  heaved  with  all  their 
strength,  I,  still  on  my  knees,  helping  them. 

We  might  as  well  have  tried  to  pull  the  big  oak  before 
the  house  up  by  the  roots. 

"  It's  nailed  down  !''  roared  the  lawyer,  with  a  curse, 
running  his  fingers  along  the  edge. 

There  was  a  crash  in  the  lower  hall,  and  a  great  tongue 
of  flame  licked  in  at  us  through  the  doorway.  There 
was  such  a  roaring  now  in  our  ears  that  we  could  not 
make  ourselves  heard  except  by  shouting. 

"Out  of  the  window  for  our  lives!"  cried  the  doctor. 
"The  stairs  have  fallen  !" 

The  lawyer  bestowed  some  angry  but  useless  kicks  on 
the  lid  of  the  box,  and  we  crowded  out  of  the  window 
on  to  the  roof  of  the  back  piazza.  The  wind,  blowing 
strongly  from  the  eastward,  had  kept  most  of  the  smoke 
and  the  flame  away  from  the  north  side  of  the  building. 
But  it  was  a  fearsome  sight  to  see  the  way  things  were 
going.  The  whole  of  the  west  wing,  and  the  south  also, 
to  the  roof,  was  one  red  smooch  of  flame  against  the 
tree-tops.  The  dark  smoke  curled  over  and  hung  close 
to  the  damp  earth. 

It  was  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  piazza  roof 
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to  the  ground,  but  a  chinaberry-tree  grew  close  to  hand, 
spreading  to  the  eaves.     There  was  no  time  to  hesitate! 

The  lawyer  made  one  leap  of  it  into  the  tree  and 
crashed  through  it ;  then  just  as  the  roof  on  which  we 
were  standing  shook  and  sloughed  away,  the  flames 
bursting  up  from  below,  the  doctor  and  I  caught  at  a 
branch  and  swung  off  together — but  the  limb  broke  be- 
neath our  weight !  Down  we  came  by  the  run,  I  landing 
full  and  fair  upon  the  doctor's  chest,  which  almost  did 
for  him  for  good  and  all. 

Scrambling  to  our  feet,  Mr.  Edgerton  and  I  hauled 
him  away  some  distance  from  the  house,  and  the  cool 
rain  helped  to  revive  him,  but  for  some  minutes  he  drew 
breath  with  difficulty. 

Then  the  three  of  us  sat  there  on  the  wet  grass  and 
watched  the  house  burn. 

I  shall  never  forget  it,  or  the  mixture  of  feelings  which 
filled  my  mind  and  bosom.  A  sense  of  unreality,  an  in- 
ability to  grasp  the  idea  that  it  was  really  happening  ^^xoh- 
ably  was  uppermost. 

The  lawyer,  whom  I  had  always  thought  a  cold-tem- 
pered person,  was  squatted  cross-legged,  Turk  fashion, 
grasping  the  toes  of  his  boots  in  either  hand,  rocking 
himself  to  and  fro,  all  the  time  muttering  and  scolding 
like  a  child,  and,  whether  from  the  smoke  or  his  anger 
and  disappointment,  the  tears  following  one  another  down 
his  cheeks. 

The  doctor,  who  had  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  was 
the  first  to  speak  coherently. 

"The  burning  of  a  mystery,"  he  said,  with  a  gesture 
of  despair.     "  Now  what's  to  be  done  ?" 

A  shrill,  frightful  scream,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never 
heard  before  nor  since,  roused  us  to  our  feet. 

"  In  the  name  of  all  the  powers,  what's  that  ?"  cried 
Mr.  Edgerton. 

"The  horses,  man  !    Damme,  we've  forgotten  them  !" 
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answered  the  doctor,  starting  on  a  run  to  the  front  of  the 
house  around  the  east  wing. 

The  oak  to  which  the  two  beasts  had  been  made  fast 
was  close  to  the  wooden  building.  One  of  them  had 
broken  loose,  and  had  made  off  into  the  garden,  towing 
the  chaise  behind  him.  The  other  (the  saddle-horse) 
had  wound  the  halter  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and, 
half  strangled,  was  snubbed  close  to  it,  backing  away 
with  all  his  might.  The  heat  had  shrivelled  the  upper 
branches  of  the  oak,  and  even  the  bark  on  the  side 
towards  the  house  was  singed  and  smoking.  As  we  saw 
this,  again  he  emitted  the  horrid  cry  of  fright  and  agony. 
I  had  never  known  that  such  tones  were  in  the  voice  of 
any  animal. 

The  lawyer  drew  out  a  knife,  and,  hastening  up,  shield- 
ing his  face,  cut  the  poor  beast  adrift.  He  galloped 
away  towards  the  swamp,  and  did  not  stop  until  he  was 
belly  deep  in  the  water. 

The  wooden  wing  was  completely  eaten  by  this  time, 
and  the  flames  were  pouring  from  every  window  of  the 
brick  portion  of  the  older  part  of  the  dwelling.  Soon 
the  walls  alone  would  be  left  standing.  I  turned  away 
from  the  sight  and  looked  out  to  the  river. 

A  long  white  row  of  wild  swan  swayed  in  the  current. 
Their  halloings  and  cries,  like  those  of  a  crowd  of  school- 
children at  recess,  came  down  to  us  on  the  damp  wind. 
The  smoke  had  evidently  been  seen  from  one  of  the 
plantations  up  the  Gunpowder,  for  a  boat  under  a  small 
spritsail  was  making  out  from  the  farther  shore. 

The  doctor  was  back  in  the  garden  examining  the 
chaise,  which  had  been  overturned  in  a  patch  of  brush- 
wood. He  tried  each  wheel  mechanically,  and  I  could 
see  he  felt  relieved  that  no  damage  had  been  done. 

"  Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  now  ?"  I  nervously 
asked  of  Mr.  Edgerton,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  and 
repeating  the  doctor's  words  of  a  few  minutes  before. 
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The  lawyer  fumbled  in  his  pockets,  and  drew  forth  the 
miniature  and  the  paper  he  had  taken  from  the  desk.  I 
remembered  having  noticed  also  that  the  doctor  had 
slipped  the  coins  in  his  pocket. 

"This  is  all  we  have  to  go  by,"  he  replied.  "Lord 
only  knows  what  you've  lost,  Master  Hurdiss.  Oh,  con- 
found the  thought  that  made  me  light  the  fire !"  he 
added,  kicking  and  pawing  at  the  soaked  ground  like  an 
angry  bull. 

Well,  to  make  a  short  story  of  a  long  one,  we  watched 
the  house  burn  down  to  a  mass  of  smouldering,  heated 
ashes,  and  then  we  started  to  drive  back  without  speak- 
ing. On  the  return  we  met  a  number  of  men  on  foot 
and  horseback,  who  had  sighted  the  conflagration  from 
the  cross-roads  and  were  coming  down  the  lane,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  do  anything,  and  in  a  few  words  we  ex- 
plained what  had  happened. 

That  sorrowful  night  we  spent  at  the  tavern,  and  the 
next  day  we  drove  over  to  Marshwood  again,  followed  by 
many  curious  persons. 

We  dug  in  the  still  warm  ruins,  and  there,  to  show  the 
heat  of  the  lire,  we  discovered  nothing  of  the  strong-box 
but  the  hinges,  melted  out  of  shape,  and  two  or  three 
small  bits  of  metal  as  large  as  bullets  that  had  once  been 
gold  pieces.  These  were  turned  over  to  me  as  being  my 
lawful  possessions,  and  they  made,  with  what  the  doctor 
had  saved,  and  the  miniature  and  the  paper,  my  sole  in- 
heritance— the  annuity  upon  which  my  mother  had  been 
living  had  ceased  with  her  death. 

When  we  returned  to  Baltimore  I  accepted  the  law- 
yer's invitation  to  go  to  his  house,  pending  any  action 
on  the  part  of  my  relatives,  should  they  be  discovered. 
IViatters  seemed  to  be  all  in  a  fog  generally,  and  my  grief 
at  my  bereavement  made  me  rather  careless  of  conse- 
quences. 


CHAPTER  IV 
WHEREIN    I    FALL   IN   LOVE   WITH    THE    SEA 

How  Mr.  Ed^erton  smoothed  over  the  attair  of  the 
conflagratioii  I  know  not — some  explaining  must  have 
been  necessary,  for  the  plantation  did  not  belong  to  us, 
having  been  onl^  rented  to  my  mother  for  a  term  of 
years.  But  the  law^i^i)yLiift.^a«^  appea^d  the  proper 
owner  in  some  way:  no  trouble  followed  that  I  heard  of. 

And  now  comes  the  time  when  I  must  act  for  myself. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  November,  1809,  my  new  life 
^eri"  ?  '  ^  :'?re  I  go  on  I  should  explain  that  on  the 
:  „:;  _r  :  t  ^  iper  which  I  had  deciphered  on  the  day 
of  the  burning  of  Marshwood  House  (and  which  has 
stayed  in  my  mind,  as  I  transcribed  it  also),  an  address 
had  been  found.  In  some  way  it  had  been  overlooked 
upon  the  first  reading.  It  was  important,  however,  as  it 
gave  the  aciress  of  my  uncle.  Monsieur  Henri  Amedee 
Lovalle  Cr  1  .ne.  as  Miller's  Falls,  near  Stonington, 
Connecticur. 

The  lawyer  had  written  to  this  place  an  epistle  at  some 
length,  but  we  had  waited  in  vain  for  a  reply :  letters 
often  went  astray  in  those  dajrs,  and,  as  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered, this  one  was  most  likely  lost  en  route.  In  the 
meantime  I  had  become  a  member  of  Mr.  Edgerton's 
family,  and  had  lived  with  them  a  year.  I  was  treated 
with  kindness,  but  of  course  it  was  not  expected  of  him 
to  take  charge  of  my  maintenance,  and  the  proposition 
for  a  change  came  from  my  own  lips. 

In  walking  along  the  water-front  one  day  I  discovered 
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that  a  little  brig,  the  Min^tta,  was  about  to  sail  for  Ston- 
ington,  and  1  proposed  to  Mr.  Edgerton  to  take  passage 
in  her  and  search  out  mv  relative,  if  he  were  livins:. 

The  lawj'er,  who  I  could  see  felt  himself  responsible 
in  some  way  for  the  beginning  of  my  misfortune,  exacted 
a  promise  that  should  I  fail  in  finding  M.  de  Brienne,  I 
would  return  to  him,  and  I  should  have  done  so  had 
i5airs  terminated  otherwise  than  as  they  did. 

The  consultation  in  which  this  decision  was  arrived 
at  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  loth  of  the  month: 
?.nd  it  was  two  days  later,  as  I  have  written,  that  mv  new 
'.ife  began,  for  bright  and  early  that  morning  I  was  stand- 
ing at  the  taffrail  of  the  little  brig  that  was  being  warped 
out  into  mid-stream. 

^[r.  Edgerton  and  his  family,  consisting  of  a  maiden 
sister  and  a  grown  daughter  (he  had  been  a  widower  for 
some  ten  years),  together  with  Mr.  Thompson,  the  school- 
master, the  major,  the  kind  doctor,  and  some  of  my  boy 
companions,  were  on  the  dock.  And  I  must  not  forget 
that  Aunt  Sheba,  Ann  Martha,  and  01*  Peter  were  there 
-iso — all  three  of  them  in  tears. 

The  lawyer  had  promised  to  take  care  of  Peter,  and 
the  doctor  had  taken  Aunt  Sheba  and  Ann  Martha  into 
his  household.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  had  not  sold  the 
old  people,  although  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  as 
they  were  my  property,',  but  had  given  them  their  free- 
dom, and  knew  they  were  left  in  kind  hands  and  keeping. 

Soon  the  faces  on  shore  became  indistinct.  The  brig 
took  in  her  kedge  anchors,  the  trilling  of  her  capstan 
falls  ceased,  her  jibs  rattled  up  the  stays,  the  yards 
creaked  aslant,  and  we  caught  the  light  westerly  breeze. 
The  tide  was  setting  out  and  we  made  good  travelling 
of  it. 

I  was  not  the  onlv  passenger.  There  was  a  Virginian, 
by  the  name  of  Chaffee,  a  tobacco  -  planter,  who  was 
going  on  the  voyage  as  a  sort  of  supercargo,  and  his 
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wife  (a  slight,  black-eyed  woman  of  much  spirit)  accom- 
panied him. 

The  captain  and  first  mate  were  both  New  Bedford 
men,  and  tip-top  sailors,  as  circumstances  proved  after- 
wards. The  crew  of  nine  men  were  Americans  also,  so 
far  as  I  could  judge,  three  of  them  being  negroes — great, 
deep-chested  black  fellows,  worth  large  sums  of  money 
in  the  market ;  but  they  were  free  men,  and  held  them- 
selves differently  from  slaves,  although  one,  Pompey, 
waited  on  the  cabin  table. 

Whether  the  Minettds  crew  was  a  picked  one  or  not  I 
do  not  know,  but  no  man  would  have  felt  ashamed  of 
being  over  them  —  I  can  say  that  much.  As  for  the 
brig,  she  was  something  over  one  hundred  and  eighty 
tons'  burden,  and  loaded  with  tobacco,  sole-leather,  and 
turpentine;  she  was  light  in  ballast,  and  in  good  trim 
for  fast  sailing. 

The  crew,  for  the  most  part,  slept  in  a  tall  deck-house 
built  abaft  the  foremast ;  the  cabin  was  given  up  to  Mr. 
Chaffee  and  his  wife  ;  the  two  officers  and  myself  bunked 
in  a  little  cubby-hole  forward  of  the  after-skylight. 

The  Minetta  was  old-fashioned,  and  her  high  poop 
and  top  sides  gave  her  a  clumsy  look  ;  her  spars  and 
masts  were  very  heavy  for  her  tonnage,  and  I  think  had 
been  built  for  a  larger  vessel ;  but  she  spread  a  great 
show  of  canvas,  and  the  way  she  boiled  the  water  up 
in  front  of  her  proved  she  was  no  laggard.  I  watched, 
with  a  sinking  heart,  familiar  landmarks  fade  into  the 
distance.  ^ 

Here  I  was,  scarce  fourteen  years  of  age,  starting  into 
the  wide  world  alone,  verily  with  my  bridges  burned  be- 
hind me  !  Mr.  Chaffee  had  entered  into  conversation 
with  me,  and  he  and  his  wife  displaying  great  interest,  I 
told  him  as  much  of  my  story  as  I  thought  proper.  So 
far  as  the  captain  and  first  mate  went,  I  might  not  have 
existed. 
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That  night  as  I  lay  on  my  narrow  little  shelf,  I  was  so 
full  of  thinking  that  at  first  I  could  not  sleep.  I  longed 
for  comfort,  and  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  rested 
my  head  on  Aunt  Sheba's  shoulder  (such  a  comfortable 
resting-place  it  was).  I  half  sobbed  aloud  from  loneli- 
ness, but  at  last  I  dozed  off,  and  was  awakened  some 
hours  afterwards  by  feeling  the  vessel  pitching  heavily. 

Strange  noises  sounded  all  about  me.  Every  plank 
overhead  and  on  each  side  seemed  to  have  a  voice  of  its 
own.  It  was  the  first  time  I  heard  these  sounds.  Some 
loud  bawling  and  the  sound  of  scurrying  on  deck  caused 
me  to  start  up  suddenly,  and  I  almost  cracked  my  skull 
against  a  beam.  After  that  I  could  not  sleep,  and,  low- 
ering myself  from  the  bunk,  I  dressed  and  climbed  out  to 
the  air. 

I  had  imagined,  from  the  patter  and  stamping  of 
many  feet,  that  I  should  find  the  whole  crew  trying  to 
save  the  ship  from  some  distress,  and  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  calm  sight  that  met  my  eyes.  It  was 
moonlight,  and  all  sail  was  set.  The  brig  rose  and  fell 
steadily,  occasionally  taking  a  sea  chug  under  her  broad 
bows  with  a  jar  which  made  her  quiver,  and  the  water 
would  fly  up  in  a  gleaming  sprinkle  and  scatter  along 
the  wet  rail.  Only  four  men  were  in  sight — one  at  the 
wheel,  two  gathered  in  the  lee  of  the  forward  deck- 
house, and  the  first  mate  leaning  back  against  the  sky- 
light, smoking  a  long  clay  pipe.  (Oh,  I  have  forgotten 
to  mention  that  I  had  noticed  the  captain  snoring  in 
his  bunk  as  I  left  the  cabin,  which  had  been  reassur- 
ing-) 

The  cool  breeze  and  the  damp  on  my  cheeks  were 

grateful  to  me,  and  then  and  there  I  felt  a  love  grow 
within  me  for  the  sea  (and  I  have  truly  never  lost  it).  I 
stayed  on  deck  breathing  a  strange  freedom  until  the 
morning  watch. 

About    noon    of    this    day,  some  time   after  we  had 
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doubled  the  capes,  the  breeze  freshened,  and  we  were 
carrying  only  our  lower  sails.  The  planter  and  his  wife 
both  kept  the  cabin,  suffering  much  from  the  unusual  mo- 
tion; but  as  for  myself,  I  can  here  record  I  have  never 
felt  a  touch  of  that  sickness  which  is  expected  to  accom- 
pany a  first  voyage  or  to  follow  a  long  stay  ashore.  I 
revelled  in  the  swinging  of  the  vessel,  and  wished  it 
would  blow  harder — which  it  did. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  sail  was  made  out 
to  the  northward,  and  holding  the  course  that  we  already 
were  on  we  would  have  passed  close  by  her,  as  she  was 
bearing  down  on  us  before  the  wind.  I  noticed,  how- 
ev'er,  that  as  the  stranger  became  clearer,  and  her  lower 
courses  could  be  seen,  the  first  mate  went  aloft  with  a 
glass,  and,  hurrying  down,  held  consultation  with  Captain 
Morrison.  In  pursuance  to  orders,  the  brig's  course  was 
altered  a  few  points,  and  we  stood  to  the  eastward  to 
give  the  approaching  vessel  a  wider  berth. 

But  no  sooner  had  we  done  sq  than  the  latter  bore 
away  a  trifle,  as  if  it  were  her  intention  to  intercept  us, 
and  twenty  minutes'  more  sailing  brought  her  into  plain 
view. 

She  was  a  vessel  the  like  of  which  T  had  never  seen 
up  to  that  day.  Her  hull  appeared  as  large  as  one  of 
the  many-windowed  warehouses  on  the  wharves  of  Balti- 
more, her  towering  tiers  of  canvas  gleamed  in  the  sun- 
light, and  a  smother  of  foam  rolled  under  her  forefoot. 

A  few  more  turns  of  the  wheel  now,  and  we  were  hold- 
ing a  course  due  east,  sailing  with  the  wind  almost 
abeam. 

"  She  means  to  head  us  off,"  said  Captain  Morrison, 
looking  about  with  an  oath.  Then  he  thundered  an  or- 
der to  set  the  steering- sails.  a^iAj^ddt^  ) 

Why  he  should  have  had  any  cause  for  alarm  I  did 
not  know  ;  but  soon  I  could  see  that  the  crew  were  much 
disturbed.    Gathered  in  a  whispering  cluster  at  the  break 
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of  the  forecastle  they  were  watching  the  vessel  with 
anxious  eyes.  I  timidly  approached  Mr.  Norcross,  the 
mate. 

"  Is  she  a  pirate  ?"  I  inquired,  half  fearing. 

"  Yes,  about  that,"  was  the  gruff  return.  "  She's  a 
British  line-of-battle  ship,  and  keeps  the  seas,  with  all 
her  kind,  by  robbery." 

"Will  she  harm  us  ?"  I  inquired  again. 

"  Not  you,  my  son,"  he  answered,  quietly.  "  But  she 
would  like  to  get  her  clutches  on  some  of  our  brave  lads 
yonder."  He  jerked  his  thumb  towards  the  group  of  sea- 
men, and  spoke  so  softly  I  could  scarcely  hear  his  words  ; 
but  an  instant  later,  at  a  nod  from  the  captain,  he  was 
all  voice  and  eagerness,  bellowing  orders  at  top  lung. 

We  took  in  some  of  the  lighter  sails,  and,  with  a  turn 
of  the  wheel  and  a  heave,  there  we  were,  close  hauled  on 
the  port  tack !  The  big  one  followed  suit  majestically 
without  a  flutter  of  her  canvas. 

Slowly  but  surely  we  were  nearing  the  huge  vessel,  now 
holding  the  same  course  as  our  own. 

It  was  a  grand  sight !  The  shadows  on  her  white 
sails  were  as  blue  as  the  sky  overhead,  her  ports  were 
opened,  and  the  muzzles  of  the  black  guns  could  be 
made  out  plainly.  The  red  coats  of  a  party  of  marines  on 
her  forecastle  made  a  bright  patch  of  color,  and  some 
men  sprawling  out  on  her  great  yard-arms  were  no  big- 
ger to  the  eye  than  midges. 

The  captain  was  giving  nervous  glances  at  our  shak- 
ing foresail.  Then  he  took  a  look  across  the  water,  as 
if  measuring  the  distance  and  the  rate  of  the  other's 
travelling.     Suddenly  a  smile  wrinkled  his  cheeks. 

"We're  outpointing  the  old  whale,  and  going  faster, 
Mr.  Norcross,"  he  said,  grinning. 

"Aye,  sir;  given  the  wind  hold  as  it  is  and  she  will 
pass  astern  of  us.'' 

The  crew  by  this  time  had  noticed  the  fact,  and  a 
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movement  began  among  them.  One,  a  tall  fellow  with 
light  hair  and  a  well-set-up  figure,  took  a  few  steps  of  a 
hornpipe. 

"  Not  this  time,  Johnny  Bull;  not  this  time,"  he  laughed, 
slapping  one  of  his  companions  on  the  shoulder.  "I 
know  her — 'tis  the  Plantagenet ;  and  I'd  go  overboard 
with  a  shot  in  my  pocket  before  I  put  a  foot  on  her 
deck.     She  reeks  of  the  cat !" 

I  was  soon  to  learn  why  this  man,  whose  name  was 
Dash,  knew  so  much.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his 
dancing,  the  tall  sailor  and  another  man  ran  aft. 

"Shall  we  show  our  colors,  sir?"  the  former  asked  of 
Captain  Morrison. 

"  Ay ;  toss  them  out,"  replied  the  captain,  whose  good- 
humor  had  now  returned. 

In  two  minutes  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  crackling  at 
our  peak.  The  line-of-battle  ship  was  almost  even  with 
us  by  this  time.  Faces  showed  above  her  bulwarks ;  we 
could  see  the  officers  clustered  on  the  quarter-deck. 

Suddenly  a  puff  of  smoke  burst  out  from  one  of  her 
forward  ports,  and  a  ball  skipped  and  plashed  across  our 
bows — so  close  that  we  heard  the  slap  of  it  against  the 
water ;  then  the  report  came  to  us.  The  captain  mounted 
the  bulwarks,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  made  an  elaborate 
bow. 

"Sorry  I  cannot  stop,  you  great  big  hog,"  he  said; 
and  then,  standing  there  bareheaded,  he  burst  into  such 
a  torrent  of  cursing  that  Mrs.  Chaffee,  who  had  come 
out  of  the  cabin,  and  was  anxious  to  see  the  sight, 
sought  its  refuge  again.  But  we  had  outpointed  the 
battle-ship,  and  crossed  athwart  her  bows. 

Not  three  hundred  yards  astern  of  us  she  roared 
past. 

"  She  dassent  fire  a  broadside  at  us,  or  she'd  do  it 
in  a  minute,"  muttered  Mr.  Norcross,  looking  over  his 
shoulder. 
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He  had  taken  the  wheel  himself  during  the  last  few 
minutes,  and  had  handled  it  amazingly,  I  can  tell  you. 

As  if  afraid  to  acknowledge  her  discomfiture,  the 
three-decker  went  on  in  silence,  like  she  had  not  seen 
us,  and  our  men,  who  were  now  all  in  the  rigging  of  the 
brig,  burst  out  into  a  cheer. 

But  they  were  cheering  too  early  in  the  game,  and,  alas  ! 
this  was  soon  to  be  proven. 

Somehow,  despite  Captain  Morrison's  excited  profan- 
ity, I  had  begun  to  admire  him  hugely. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE   lion's    greed 

So  we  ran  on  with  the  wind  holding  fair  until  late  in 
the  evening,  steering  northeast  by  east.  I  had  over- 
come a  great  deal  of  my  timidity  already,  and  had  asked 
so  many  questions  and  paid  such  close  attention  to  the 
way  the  brig  was  being  handled,  that  by  nightfall  I 
thought  I  knew  not  a  little  about  the  working  of  a  ship. 

Captain  Morrison,  seeing  my  interest  was  so  real,  and 
put  in  a  good-humor,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  escape  from 
the  74,  explained  to  me  something  about  steering  by 
compass,  and  the  wherefore  of  several  orders.  One  of 
the  sailors,  a  Hercules  in  a  blue  knit  shirt,  amused  him- 
self by  teaching  me  a  few  simple  knots,  and  before  the 
day  was  out  I  had  dropped  the  mister  from  his  name 
and  was  calling  him  "  Silas,"  like  any  one  of  the  crew. 

The  planter's  wife  had  so  far  recovered  from  her  in- 
disposition as  to  take  a  seat  at  the  swinging  table  in  the 
cabin,  and  we  made  a  very  jolly  party  at  supper.  The 
skipper,  warmed  by  a  bottle  of  port  which  Mr.  Chaffee 
had  set  upon  the  table,  began  to  tell  tales  of  the  sea. 

I  have  heard  many  stories  in  my  life,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  ever  been  thrilled  or  excited  by  any  in 
the  way  that  I  was  that  evening. 

Mrs.  Chaffee  must  have  noticed  it,  for  she  closed  her 
fingers  over  mine,  that  were  tightly  gripping  the  edge  of 
the  table,  and  stroked  them  in  a  gentle,  motherly  way. 
I  resented  this  (although  I'm  glad  I  did  not  show  it),  for 
was  not  I  at  that  very  moment  employed  with  the  captain 
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in  repelling  an  attack  of  a  Barbary  corsair  ?  and  Mrs. 
Chaffee's  kindly  act  recalled  me  to  myself ;  reminding 
me  that  I  was  but  a  boy,  after  all,  who  a  few  hours  be- 
fore had  been  almost  in  tears  for  the  lack  of  what  she 
had  shown  me — a  little  sympathy  and  the  comfort  of  a 
friendly  glance  and  touch. 

The  captain  had  not  finished  his  yarn-spinning — in 
fact,  he  was  in  the  middle  of  it — when  the  first  mate 
thrust  his  head  down  the  companionway. 

"  Will  you  come  on  deck,  sir,  and  take  a  look  at  the 
glass  on  the  way  up  ?"  he  said. 

To  my  surprise,  the  skipper  cast  his  tale  adrift  with- 
out an  apology  and  hurried  out,  pausing  for  an  instant 
only  to  give  a  hasty  look  at  the  barometer,  which  hung 
against  the  bulkhead  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

"  'Tis  evidently  fallen  calm,"  observed  Mr.  Chaffee, 
looking  to  see  how  much  port  there  was  left  in  the  bot- 
tle, and  giving  a  little  whistle, 

"And  very  glad  am  I  that  it  has,"  answered  his  wife. 
"  I  think  any  more  of  that  pitch  and  toss  and  I  should 
have  died." 

For  the  last  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  indeed,  the 
Minetta  had  been  stationary,  heaving  a  little  now  and 
then,  but  in  such  a  small  way  and  keeping  on  such  an 
even  keel  as  scarcely  to  move  the  wine  in  our  glasses. 
The  captain  had  been  gone  but  a  few  minutes  when  we 
all  decided  to  go  on  deck. 

The  seas  were  round  and  oily,  and  the  brown  sails 
hung  in  lazy  folds  against  the  masts.  The  man  at  the 
wheel  now  and  again  gave  the  spokes  a  whirl  this  way 
and  that,  and  he  was  forever  casting  his  eye  aloft  as  if 
by  some  motion  of  his  he  might  catch  a  breath  of  wind. 

It  was  past  sundown,  and  there  was  a  strange  suf- 
fused glow  everywhere,  more  like  early  dawn  than  the 
twilight  of  evening.  But  off  to  the  northwest  towered  a 
black  tumble  of  clouds  that  were  edged  with  a  fringe  of 
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lighter  color.  They  were  stretching  upward  and  peer- 
ing grandly  above  the  horizon-line  like  a  range  of  grow- 
ing mountains. 

A  brilliant  quiver  of  light  flashed  all  around,  and  then 
a  streak  of  forked  lightning  ripped  horizontally,  like  a 
tear  in  a  heavy  curtain,  against  the  pit  of  the  cloud.  A 
low,  distant  grumbling  followed. 

The  captain  went  below  at  this,  and  bent  over  to  look 
at  the  barometer  again. 

"It's  falling,  Mr.  Norcross,"  he  said,  raising  his  head. 
"  Shorten  sail,  sir,  and  be  lively  !" 

The  men  tumbled  out  from  the  deck-house.  The  top- 
Sails  which  we  had  carried  all  the  afternoon  were  taken 
in,  and  a  reef  put  in  the  foresail  and  mainsail. 

I  watched  all  this  bustling  about  with  much  delight, 
and  then  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  sky.  The 
clouds  had  now  spread  so  that  they  were  almost  over 
us.  It  had  begun  to  rain  ;  a  few  big  drops  spattered  the 
deck  in  spots  as  large  as  dollars;  they  could  be  heard 
falling  in  the  stillness  against  the  dry  sails  overhead. 
Then  there  came  another  flash  of  lightning  and  a  deaf- 
ening thunder-roll. 

A  slight  puff  of  wind  trailed  the  heavy  blocks  on  the 
spanker-boom  rattling  across  the  deck. 

The  captain,  who  had  been  watching  the  clouds,  sud- 
denly pointed  to  the  westward ;  then  he  jumped  to  the 
wheel,  and  immediately  began  shouting  orders  to  haul 
up  the  mainsail,  get  in  the  jib,  and  make  all  snug  aloft. 
Every  eye  had  followed  the  skipper's  gesture — a  line  of 
white  below  a  wall  of  gray  was  coming  towards  us  on  the 
rush  !  The  rain  fell  softly,  mottling  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  but  all  at  once  there  came  a  glare  of  pink  and 
violet  lights,  and  the  thunder  began  to  crash  and  roar  on 
every  hand. 

Warned  by  the  captain,  Mr.  Chaffee  and  his  wife,  pale 
with  fright,  went  below  to  the  cabin.     I,  however,  kept 
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the  deck,  and  in  some  way  (I  cannot  account  for  it)  was 
overlooked.  And  here  nearly  comes  an  ending  to  my 
story. 

So  suddenly  and  so  fair  abeam  did  the  wind  strike  us 
that  it  was  almost  a  knock-down  then  and  there,  and  the 
first  thing  I  knew  I  slid  across  the  deck  over  against  the 
lee  bulwarks.  The  scuppers  were  running  so  full  that 
I  went  under  from  head  to  foot ;  I  thought  surely  I  was 
going  to  be  drowned  —  in  fact,  I  think  I  took  a  few 
strokes  and  imagined  myself  overboard.  The  masts 
were  extending  over  the  water  so  far  that  the  yard-arms 
almost  dipped,  the  crew  were  hanging  on  by  anything 
they  could  lay  hand  to,  and  the  wind  raised  such  a 
screeching  in  the  rigging  that  the  captain,  who  was 
bawling  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  might  as  well  have  held 
silence ;  his  voice  apparently  blew  away  from  his  lips. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  the  crew  must  have  understood 
him,  for  they  clambered  into  the  shrouds.  This  I  no- 
ticed as  I  tried  to  crawl  up  the  slope  of  the  deck.  Then 
there  came  a  loud  report ;  the  foresail  blew  out  into  tat- 
ters, and  the  brig  righted.  A  turn  of  the  wheel,  and  she 
was  put  before  it,  crashing  down  into  the  sea  (that  came 
tumbling  under  her  quarter),  and  now  and  then  lifting 
her  stern,  yawing  and  twisting  as  if  she  would  roll  over 
like  a  ball — any  which  way. 

I  managed  with  difficulty  to  make  the  after- ladder, 
and  stumbled  down  it  head  first,  some  one  slamming  the 
sliding  hatch  with  a  bang  almost  on  my  heels  as  they 
went  over  the  combing. 

Looking  about  me,  I  found  Mr.  Chaffee  and  his  wife 
engaged  in  prayer.  They  w^ere  much  bruised  from  hav- 
ing been  flung  about  the  cabin,  and  were  in  great  fear 
that  we  were  about  to  founder. 

But  the  Minetta  was  going  so  much  steadier  now  that 
we  all  three  sought  our  bunks,  and  managed  to  stay  in 
them,  and  I  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  captain  and 
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crew,  and  was  so  unfamiliar  with  terror,  that  probably  I 
did  not  recognize  the  nearness  we  had  come  to  disaster, 
so  after  an  hour  or  so  I  went  to  sleep. 

When  I  awakened  the  sunlight  was  pouring  in  at  the 
transoms,  and  we  were  slowly  heaving  up  and  down. 
There  was  nothing  to  give  me  an  idea  of  the  time  of  day, 
but  I  could  smell  the  brewing  of  coffee,  and  dressed 
hastily.  No  one  was  in  the  cabin,  and  the  breakfast  was 
untasted  on  the  table ;  so,  hearing  the  sounds  of  con- 
versation, I  went  on  deck. 

We  were  hove  to,  and,  within  an  eighth  of  a  mile  of  us, 
another  vessel  was  coming  up  into  the  wind.  She  was 
very  trim  to  look  at,  well  sparred  and  lofty,  and  I  saw 
that  a  boat  was  being  lowered  over  her  side.  She  had 
the  weather-gage  of  us. 

The  captain  was  walking  up  and  down  with  his  arms 
folded,  and  our  crew  were  gathered  in  the  waist,  mutter- 
ing in  surly  and  half-frightened  voices. 

"We  are  in  for  it  this  time.  Master  Hurdiss,"  said 
Mr.  Chaffee,  casting  a  bitter  look  over  the  taffrail  at 
the  stranger,  from  whose  peak  was  flying  the  British 
Jack.  "  We  are  under  the  lion's  paw,  and  no  mistak- 
ing it." 

Norcross,  the  mate,  leaned  over  the  rail  and  spoke  to 
one  of  the  men  on  the  deck  below  him. 

"  Dash,  do  you  know  that  vessel,  my  man  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do,  sir,"  was  the  reply  from  the  light-haired 
seaman  who  had  appeared  so  elated  at  the  escape  of  the 
previous  day.  "  It's  his  Majesty's  sloop-of-war  Little 
Belt,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  and  she  is  a  little  floating  hell, 
sir  ;  that's  what  she  is  !" 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  said,  she  was  a  trim-looking 
craft,  and  Lcould  not  but  admire  the  way  the  men  tum- 
bled into  the  boat  and  the  long,  well-timed  sweep  of  the 
oars  as  they  pulled  towards  us.     When  alongside,  with- 
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in  a  few  yards,  a  young  man  in  a  huge  cocked  hat  stood 
up  in  the  stern-sheets. 

"What  brig  is  that?"  he  asked,  brusquely. 

Captain  Morrison  answered,  giving  our  name  and  des- 
tination. 

"  I  will  board  you,"  was  the  short  reply  of  the  cocked- 
hatted  one,  and  he  gave  orders  to  the  bowman,  who  was 
ready  with  his  boat-hook,  to  make  fast  to  the  forechains. 

The  English  seamen,  a  sturdy -looking  set,  were  all 
armed  with  cutlasses,  and  four  or  five  of  them  followed 
their  officer  over  the  bulwarks. 

The  young  Britisher's  insolence  must  have  been  hard 
to  stand. 

"  Muster  your  crew  and  let  me  see  your  papers,"  he 
ordered,  with  a  toss  of  his  head  ;  "  I  would  have  a  look 
at  both  of  them," 

Our  captain's  politeness  in  replying,  however,  was 
quite  as  insulting. 

"  You  have  only  to  mention  your  wish,  my  courteous 
gentleman,"  he  sneered.  "  Here  are  my  papers  and 
there  are  my  crew.  Will  you  help  yourself  to  the  cargo 
also.-*  And  pardon  my  not  firing  a  salute,  but  we  have 
a  lady  with  us  who  objects  to  noise — and  loud  talking, 
maybe." 

At  this  the  English  lieutenant  lifted  his  great  hat ; 
but  he  glared  at  the  captain  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to 
have  laid  hands  on  him  ;  then  he  ordered,  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,  two  of  the  crew  to  rout  out  the  forecastle, 
and  the  rest  of  them  to  give  a  look  into  the  cabin  and 
deck  -  house.  He  waited  until  they  had  returned,  and 
then  taking  the  papers  that  had  been  extended  to  him, 
he  called  off  the  names  of  the  American  seamen.  Each 
one  stepped  forward  in  turn,  but  without  saluting,  and 
replied  to  the  lieutenant's  questioning;  apparently  they 
all  hailed  from  New  England.  Three  of  them,  however, 
he  told  to  stand  over  to  the  larboard  side. 
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The  men  obeyed,  and  I  have  never  seen  swch  hate  on 
any  faces  as  they  had  on  theirs. 

But  the  scene,  that  was  tragic  enough  in  all  con- 
science, despite  the  grinning  of  the  armed  men-o'-war's 
men  who  stood  behind  their  leader,  was  to  be  broken 
by  a  climax  as  unexpected  as  a  bolt  from  the  azure 
heavens. 

"John  Dash,"  read  the  officer.  There  was  no  answer, 
and  he  called  it  louder  again,  without  result.  "Where 
is  this  man  ?''  he  asked,  impatiently. 

Our  captain  made  a  low  bow.  "  Thanks  to  your 
honor  for  your  kind  inquiry,"  he  replied.  "  But  the  man 
failed  to  report  on  the  morning  of  sailing — so  careless  of 
him!" 

It  might  have  gone  well  had  it  not  been  for  the  inter- 
ference of  a  ]ow-visaged  petty  officer,  who,  with  his  fin- 
gers to  his  cap,  here  spoke. 

"  I  saw  some  one  go  over  the  bow  as  we  came  up, 
sir,"  he  said. 

Two  of  the  men  hurried  forward  and  leaned  over  the 
side.     I,  being  near  the  rail,  looked  over  also. 

There  was  John  Dash,  holding  on  to  the  bobstay,  his 
frightened  face  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  In 
an  instant  he  was  hauled  on  board. 

"Ah,  there's  where  you've  been  all  the  time,  j\Ir. 
Dash  !"  observed  Captain  Alorrison,  sarcastically.  "And 
how  strange  I  not  knowing  it !  Are  you  clean  and  so- 
ber? This  gentleman  has  been  asking  for  you  very 
kindly." 

The  poor  man,  dripping  wet,  was  standing  erect  be- 
fore the  boarding-officer.  The  titter  that  had  run  through 
the  English  sailors  ceased  as  they  saw  the  look  on  his 
face.  He  was  drawing  quick  breaths,  half-snarling  like 
a  dog,  but  he  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Oho !"  said  the  servant  of  the  King,  lifting  his  eye- 
brows, "  and  here  we  are,  eh  ?     I  think  you  know  me, 
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as  I  remember  3'ou.  Charles  Rice !  You  left  us  at  the 
Port  of  Spain  one  fine  day  a  year  ago,  and  forgot  to 
return,  you  may  remember.  You  owe  his  Majesty  an 
accounting." 

'•I  am  an  American  citizen,"  returned  the  sailor, 
hoarsely,  "born  at  Barnstable,  Massachusetts!  I  was 
impressed  from  the  ship  Martha  on  the  high  seas,  and 
owe  accounting  to  no  one  but  to  my  God  !'' 

"None  of  your  insolence !'' cried  the  Englishman, 
drawing  back  his  closed  hand.  "We'll  see  about  that, 
sirrah  !  You'll  come  with  me,  and  these  other  fine  fel- 
lows also." 

Dash,  or  Rice  (I  understood  afterwards  the  latter  was 
his  real  name),  gave  a  leap  backward  and  ran  into  the 
deck-house.     The  officer  turned  slowly. 

"  Bring  that  man  out,"  he  said  to  two  of  his  bullies. 

Before  they  had  crossed  the  deck  something  hap- 
pened, and  no  one  who  witnessed  it  can  ever  shake  it 
from  his  memor}'.  The  tall  sailor  appeared  at  the  door- 
way. His  hands  were  behind  his  back,  and  his  blue 
eyes  were  absolutely  rolling  in  his  head. 

'•  No,  by  the  powers  of  Heaven,  you  shall  not  be 
served!"  he  cried.  ^^ There  is  something  you  cannot 
command,  at  least,  to  do  your  bidding !" 

With  a  swift  motion  he  drew^  his  left  arm  from  behind 
him  and  flung  something  on  the  deck.  Itzuas  his  right 
hand,  srcercd  at  the  wrist .' 

Such  a  horror  possessed  us  all  that  not  a  word  was 
said.  The  planter's  wife  sank  in  a  heap  to  the  deck, 
and  as  for  myself,  I  went  sick  to  the  pit  of  my  stomach 
with  the  misery  of  it,  and  reeled  to  the  side. 

The  lieutenant  fell  back  as  if  struck  a  blow  over  the 
heart,  and,  without  a  word,  followed  by  his  men,  he 
clambered  weakly  down  to  his  boat  and  shoved  off. 
Dash  lifted  the  bloody  stump  above  his  head ;  a  curse 
broke  from  him,  and  he  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of 
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one  of  the  black  seamen.  They  carried  him  into  the 
deck-house,  and  all  hands  followed,  even  the  wheel  being 
left  deserted.  As  for  myself,  I  crawled  below  into  my 
bunk  and  wound  the  blankets  about  my  head  —  Mrs. 
Chaffee  was  screaming  in  hysterics. 

Then  and  there  was  born  in  my  heart  such  a  hatred 
for  the  sight  of  the  cross  of  St.  George  that  I  have 
never  confounded  my  prejudice  with  patriotism,  and  this 
may  account  for  some  of  my  actions  subsequently. 

No  one  referred  to  the  happening  in  our  talk  after  this 
— it  might  not  have  occurred. 

However,  in  such  ways  as  we  could  we  made  the  poor 
fellow  comfortable;  but  John  Dash,  seaman,  existed  no 
longer ;  a  poor,  maimed,  half-crazed  hulk  of  a  man  was 
left  of  a  gallant,  noble  fellow.  But  he  had  lived  to 
teach  a  lesson. 

Two  days  later  we  sighted  Sandy  Hook,  and,  beating 
up  the  bay,  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  where 
the  planter  and  his  wife  and  the  heroic  seaman  were  put 
on  shore. 

As  the  wind  and  tide  were  ripe  to  take  us  up  the  East 
River  and  through  the  narrows  .of  Hell  Gate  into  the 
Sound,  we  tarried  but  long  enough  to  drop  anchor  and 
get  it  in  again,  and  I  caught  only  a  panorama  of  houses 
and  spires  and  the  crowded  wharfs  of  the  city. 

The  voyage  up  the  Sound  was  uneventful,  and  my 
landing  in  Connecticut  and  what  followed  I  shall  make 
another  chapter. 

But  we  passed  many  coasting-vessels  and  towns  (whose 
number  seemed  past  counting  on  both  shores),  and  at  last 
we  entered  the  narrow  sound  of  Fisher's  Island,  and 
crept  up  close  to  the  wharves  of  Stonington.  I  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  go  ashore  until  the  following  morn- 
ing, as  it  was  after  sunset  before  we  had  found  a  berth 
that  suited  the  skipper. 
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Oh,  I  have  forgotten  to  add  that  when  I  returned  to 
my  bunk,  after  we  were  boarded  by  the  party  from  the 
Little  Belt  J I  had  missed  the  miniature  which  I  had  left 
hanging  by  a  nail  driven  into  one  of  the  stanchions. 
That  one  of  the  British  sailors,  in  the  hurried  search  of 
the  cabin,  had  helped  himself  to  it  was  beyond  doubt- 
injr. 


CHAPTER   VI 

A     LAND     VOYAGE 

As  soon  as  breakfast  had  been  finished  I  bade  fare- 
well to  Captain  Morrison,  to  the  mate,  and  to  all  of  the 
crew,  with  whom  I  had  somehow  gained  popularity,  and 
then  I  was  set  on  shore,  my  friend  Silas  rowing  me  off 
in  the  dinghy,  and  parting  from  me  evidently  with  some 
feeling. 

When  I  felt  the  solid  ground  beneath  me  and  smelt 
the  familiar  odors  of  a  seaport  town,  my  fears  almost 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  I  was  tempted  to  stay  by  the 
brig  and  return  to  Maryland  in  her.  But  finding  that 
Miller's  Falls  was  distant  only  some  thirty  miles  up  in 
the  country^  and  getting  the  right  direction  from  the 
first  person  I  asked  (a  blacksmith  standing  at  the  en- 
trance to  his  forge),  I  set  out  bravely  on  foot  with  my 
belongings  on  a  stick  over  my  back,  the  way  I  had  seen 
sailors  start  on  a  land  voyage  from  Baltimore. 

Hill  country  was  new  to  me,  and  the  stone  walls  and 
fences  and  neat  white  houses  gave  me  much  to  wonder 
at  as  I  plodded  along  the  road  that  was  deep  in  dry 
dust,  and  such  hard  travelling  that  after  I  had  made 
twelve  miles,  or  such  a  matter  of  distance,  I  grew  very 
tired,  and  determined  to  rest. 

Although  it  was  November  the  day  was  quite  warm, 
and  I  sat  down  by  the  edge  of  a  little  brook  and  bathed 
my  feet,  that  had  blistered  badly.  The  cold  water  felt 
very  comforting,  and  I  took  my  ease. 

Many  thoughts  came  to  me.     What  would  my  dear 
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mother  have  §aid  to  have  seen  me  at  that  moment  ? 
Why  had  she  not  told  me  something  of  myself  ?  Who 
was  I  ?     Why  all  this  mystery  ?     I  gave  it  up. 

While  drawing  on  my  shoes  I  heard  a  strange  sound, 
and  saw^  coming  down  the  road  a  two  -  wheeled  cart 
drawn  by  a  team  of  swaying  oxen.  Climbing  up  to  the 
roadway  and  hailing  the  man  who  was  walking  at  their 
heads  (calling  out  "  Gee  !"'  "  Haw  !"  every  other  minute), 
I  asked  my  whereabouts  and  the  hour. 

The  farmer,  even  before  he  replied  to  my  questions, 
began  to  subject  me  to  many  of  his  own  :  "  Where  was  I 
bound?''  "Where  did  I  come  from?"  and,  "Who  did  I 
know  in  the  parts  ?"  To  these  1  replied  as  best  I  could, 
and  with  a  directness  that  seemed  rather  to  disconcert 
him. 

But  he  was  a  kindly  man,  and  noticing  that  I  limped, 
and  that  I  w-as  in  no  condition  to  travel,  he  proposed  my 
stopping  the  night  with  him,  and  he  would  carry  me  part 
way  on  my  journey  on  the  morrow.  To  this  I  agreed, 
as  I  found  I  had  wandered  somewhat  out  of  my  way. 

At  supper  that  evening  I  tasted  for  the  first  time  the 
delicious  cakes  made  out  of  buckwheat,  and  had  to  re- 
late again,  for  the  benefit  of  my  host  and  his  wife  (a  tall, 
sharp-featured  woman,  who  spoke  with  a  whining  drawl), 
the  story  of  my  adventures  and  the  eventful  voyage  of 
the  Minetta. 

When  I  told  of  the  affair  of  the  severed  hand,  and  the 
action  of  the  English,  the  woman  quoted  a  passage  from 
the  Bible  that  was  quite  as  much  as  a  curse  on  the  heads 
of  the  offenders,  it  breathed  so  of  vengeance.  But  we 
had  not  burned  half  a  candle  before  we  all  were  yawn- 
ing. Well,  to  be  short,  I  slept  in  a  great  feather-bed 
that  night,  and  the  next  morning,  after  breakfasting  on 
more  cakes  than  was  good  for  the  stomach,  I  started 
northward,  mounted  astride,  behind  Farmer  Lyman  on  a 
jolting  gray  nag. 
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When  my  friend  put  me  down  he  bade  me  a  farewell, 
and  told  me  I  had  but  five  miles  before  me  to  the  town 
of  Miller's  Falls. 

It  was  up  and  down  hill,  slow  going,  and  noon,  I 
should  judge  by  the  shadows,  before  I  saw  the  village, 
nestling  at  the  bend  of  a  small  valley.  On  the  wind 
came  to  me  the  shrieking  and  clanking  of  machinery  and 
the  jarring  of  a  waterfall. 

I  sat  down  on  the  top  rail  of  a  fence,  and  surveyed  the 
village  for  some  time  before  I  descended  the  hill.  Once 
more  afoot,  as  I  walked  along  I  saw  in  a  steep  gorge,  a 
sheer  descent  of  some  fifty  feet  to  one  side  of  the  road- 
way, a  rushing  brook,  and  I  could  perceive,  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  itself,  a  pond  that  spread  back  into 
the  hills. 

The  mill  that  was  raising  such  a  clatter  stood  at  one 
side  of  a  dam  built  of  stone  and  timber  that  had  backed 
the  water  of  the  pond ;  and  I  walked  up  close  to  the 
building,  looking  with  wonder  at  everything.  A  huge 
overshot  wheel  was  turning  and  splashing  busily,  and  the 
water  was  roaring  over  the  dam  and  breaking  on  the 
brown,  slippery  rocks  below.  It  fascinated  me,  and  I 
stood  for  some  time  leaning  over  the  rail  watching  it.  I 
grew  so  interested,  in  fact,  that  I  almost  forgot  my  mis- 
sion or  where  I  was,  and  was  recalled  to  myself  by  a 
voice  hailing  me  from  only  a  few  feet  above  my  head. 

"  Well,  sonny,"  said  a  drawling  voice,  "  be  ye  wonder- 
ing where  all  that  water  is  goin'  to  ?" 

A  thin,  cadaverous  face,  with  a  very  pointed  nose  and 
chin,  was  thrust  out  of  a  little  window,  and  two  long 
hands  on  either  side  gave  the  man  the  effect  of  hold- 
ing himself  in  his  position  by  the  exercise  of  sheer 
strength. 

"  I  suppose  it  goes  into  the  sea,"  I  replied,  perceiving 
that  he  wished  to  chaff  me. 

"Correct,"  he  answered.     "Go  to  the  head." 
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"May  I  come  into  the  mill  ?''  I  asked,  for  I  had  never 
seen  one,  and  the  varied  noises  excited  my  curiosity, 

"  Why,  certainly,"  the  man  said.  "  Pull  the  latch- 
string  in  the  door  yonder  and  come  in." 

The  Fall's  mill  not  only  sawed  the  long  pine  trunks 
into  planks  and  squared  timbers,  of  which  there  was  a 
profusion  about,  but  also  ground  most  of  the  grain  for 
the  neighborhood.  As  I  entered,  the  stones  were  grum- 
bling and  the  air  was  full  of  dust  that  clung  to  every- 
thing. 

"  What  is  it  youVe  making  ?"  I  shouted  into  the  tall 
man's  ear.     He  had  greeted  me  at  the  doorway. 

"  Buckwheat  cakes,"  he  replied,  thrusting  his  hand 
into  the  top  of  an  open  sack.  "  Ye're  a  stranger  here, 
ain't  ye  ?" 

I  knew  what  to  expect  by  this  time,  and  that  probably 
my  appearance  had  determined  the  miller  to  find  out  all 
he  could  about  me  merely  for  his  own  satisfaction.  So, 
half  shouting  in  his  ear,  I  related  (by  the  answering  of 
questions)  part  of  my  story — at  least,  I  told  him  where  I 
had  come  from  and  the  why  and  wherefore  of  my  trip. 
When  it  came  to  asking  for  my  uncle's  place  of  resi- 
dence I  ran  against  trouble,  and  my  heart  sank. 

"  What  is  the  name  ?"  asked  the  thin  man  when  I  had 
first  mentioned  it. 

"  Monsieur  Henri  Amede'e  Lavalle  de  Brienne." 

"Eh?" 

I  had  to  repeat  it. 

"  No  such  person  in  these  parts,"  the  man  answered, 
shaking  his  head  positively.  "  And  I  ought  to  know," 
he  added.  (I  dare  say  he  did,  and  most  people's  pri- 
vate business  besides.) 

But  here  was  an  uncomfortable  position  !  What  was  I 
to  do  ?  Somehow  the  hum  and  groaning  and  rumbling 
of  the  mill  appeared  to  prevent  my  thinking,  and  I 
stepped  to  the  door. 
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The  village  of  Miller's  Falls  stretched  down  one  wide 
road  that  curved  about  the  edge  of  the  mill-pond.  It 
was  not  a  cheerful-looking  place,  taking  it  altogether,  but 
it  had  a  certain  air  of  prosperity ;  there  was  some  move- 
ment, and  a  number  of  horses  and  carts  were  on  the 
streets. 

All  at  once  the  chatter  of  voices  and  the  familiarly 
shrill  cries  of  boys  at  some  rough  merriment  arose  from 
the  road  at  the  right.  I  looked  about  the  corner  of  the 
building  and  saw  that  a  half-dozen  youngsters  of  about 
my  own  age  were  coming  down  the  hill,  and  before  them 
rode  an  odd  figure  on  a  small  brown  horse. 

It  was  a  little  man,  who  sat  very  erect,  and  who  had 
a  semi-military  hat  set  aslant  his  gray  hair,  which  was 
gathered  in  a  long  queue  behind.  His  coat  was  of  a 
very  old  fashion,  made  of  velvet,  and  heavy  riding-gaiters 
encased  his  thin  legs. 

The  horse  he  was  riding  was  by  no  means  a  bad  one, 
and  it  was  clearly  all  the  old  gentleman  could  do  to 
keep  him  from  breaking  into  a  run  ;  and  to  accomplish 
this  last  was  the  evident  intention  of  the  crowd  of  small 
boys,  for  they  were  tickling  the  horse's  heels,  or  giving 
him  a  cut  now  and  then  with  some  long  switches ;  they 
varied  this  by  pelting  small  pebbles  at  the  rider.  The 
latter,  however,  kept  his  seat  and  controlled  the  horse 
exceedingly  well,  although  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was 
both  angry  and  frightened,  for  he  would  stop  and  scold 
at  the  boys  and  often  turn  his  horse's  head  threateningly 
in  their  direction.  This  would  excite  a  scattering  and 
shouts  of  derision  and  laughter. 

Some  one  spoke  over  my  head  at  this  moment,  and  I 
saw  that  the  lank  miller  and  one  of  his  crew,  attracted 
by  the  noise,  had  perceived  the  approach  of  the  old  man 
and  his  tormentors. 

"  Why,  it's  old  Debrin,  from  Mountain  Brook,"  said  the 
miller,    "  Come  down  to  get  his  corn  ground,  I  reckon." 
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Slung  across  his  saddle  were  two  bags,  and  the  rider 
was  now  headed  towards  the  mill  and  restraining  the 
horse  with  difficulty.  When  he  drew  up  at  the  little 
platform  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  throw  off  the  bags, 
and  when  he  had  lifted  his  legs  from  the  stirrups  and 
slid  to  ground  I  thought  he  would  have  fallen,  and  for 
the  first  time  I  perceived  how  old  a  man  he  was.  Moved 
bv  some  impulse,  I  jumped  down  from  the  door-sill  and 
helped  him  tie  the  rope  halter  of  the  little  horse  fast  to 
a  post ;  his  hands  were  trembling  so  that  I  doubt  if  he 
could  have  accomplished  it  unaided. 

My  action  had  so  surprised  the  boys  that  they  had 
gathered  in  a  circle  about  us  in  silence  and  astonish- 
ment. When  I  had  finished,  the  old  gentleman  looked 
at  me  with  his  black,  beadlike  eyes  and  raised  his  hat. 

"  Thank  you — thank  you  ver}'  much,"  he  said,  in  broken 
English,  in  which  I  recognized  at  once  the  manner  in 
which  my  mother  had  spoken.  The  trace  of  the  French 
ton2;ue  was  there  bevond  all  doubt.  So  I  lifted  mv  own 
cap,  and  answered  in  what  I  may  well  call  my  native 
tongue,  and  told  him  in  French  that  I  was  very  glad  to 
have  been  able  to  help  him. 

His  astonishment  at  hearing  me  address  him  thus  was 
so  great  that  for  a  minute  it  deprived  him  of  the  power 
of  answering,  but  then  he  burst  forth  into  such  rapid 
speech  and  into  so  many  violent  gesticulations  that  it 
was  all  I  could  do  to  follow.  The  little  crowd  pressed 
us  so  close  that  I  became  embarrassed,  and  the  old  man, 
who  had  been  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  boys 
and  the  temper  of  his  horse,  and  at  the  same  time  stat- 
ing how  welcome  it  was  to  hear  his  own  tongue  again, 
suddenlv  saw  that  he  was  creatins:  a  deal  of  amusement 
for  the  gaping,  snickering  circle  about  us.  He  drew  him- 
self up  proudly,  and  his  lip  curled  with  infinite  contempt. 

I  now,  for  the  tirst  time,  had  an  opportunity  to  ask  a 
question  that  had  been  forming  itself  in  my  mind. 
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"  Are  you  Monsieur  de  Brienne  ?"  I  ventured. 

"I  am  ;  and  you?"  he  replied. 

"  Am  Jean  Hurdiss,  your  nephew,  who  has  come  all 
the  way  from  Baltimore  to  see  you." 

Instantly  his  manner  changed.  I  thought  he  was  go- 
ins:  to  flin":  his  arms  about  me.  But  if  such  was  his  in- 
tention  he  controlled  himself. 

"  We  will  not  talk  before  this  canaille,"  he  said,  quiet- 
ly, "  but  I  cannot  here  express  my  delight  at  seeing  3^ou." 

This  must  have  appeared  very  strange  to  the  on-lookers, 
who,  of  course,  understood  no  word  of  what  we  were  say- 
ing, and  what  happened  afterwards  must  have  been 
stranger  still ;  and  I  can  now  readily  see  why  I  was  re- 
garded as  a  mystery  by  the  inhabitants  of  Miller's  Falls 
during  the  whole  course  of  my  stopping  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  old  man,  with  a  great  deal  of  dignity,  laid  hold  of 
the  sack  of  corn,  and  seeing  that  nobody  volunteered 
to  help  him,  I  took  up  the  other  end,  and  we  carried  it 
into  the  mill.  There  we  flung  it  on  the  floor,  and  M.  de 
Brienne  pointed  at  it  with  his  finger. 

"Grind  me  this,"  he  said,  in  acommanding  tone,  de- 
spite the  broken  and  twisted  accents.  "  I  will  j^ay  for  it 
when  I  return." 

Then  he  spoke  to  me  :  "  Come,  my  child  ;  we  stay 
here  no  longer  than  necessity  demands  of  us." 

The  surprise  occasioned  by  our  actions  at  the  meeting 
had  struck  the  crowd  of  ill-bred  youngsters  dumb,  but 
they  were  soon  started  again  in  their  shouts  and  deviltry 
by  the  difficulty  that  my  uncle  and  I  immediately  had 
with  the  little  brown  horse.  How  so  feeble  a  man  as  he 
appeared  to  be  could  ever  manage  the  restive  beast  at 
all  was  more  than  I  could  see.  Full  half  a  dozen  times 
he  failed  to  make  the  saddle,  even  with  my  assistance, 
and  this  even  drew  laughter  from  the  windows  in  which 
some  of  the  mill-crew  had  gathered. 
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At  last,  however,  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  old  gentle- 
man into  the  saddle,  and,  obeying  him,  I  crawled  up  be- 
hind him  and  placed  my  arms  about  his  waist.  But 
between  my  lack  of  knowledge,  the  horse's  scampering, 
and  the  old  man's  weakness,  we  almost  came  to  grief 
more  than  once. 

Three  of  the  little  rapscallions,  who  of  course  could 
not  follow  us,  for  we  had  started  on  a  run  down  the  road, 
cut  across  the  meadow  by  a  path,  as  if  intending,  for  some 
reason,  to  head  us  off. 

They  reached  the  main  roadway  first,  and  were  wait- 
ing in  an  orchard  at  the  end  of  a  stone  wall  for  us  to  go 
by.  I  noticed  that  they  had  gathered  some  apples, 
which  they  held  in  the  hollows  of  their  arms,  much  as 
boys  carry  snowballs  in  an  attack.  I  had  been  angry 
before,  but  now  my  one  desire  was  to  get  at  them.  I 
often  fear  that  I  must  be  a  vindictive  person  indeed. 

As  we  approached  they  let  fly,  of  course,  and  one  of 
the  apples  caught  my  uncle  squarely  in  the  forehead. 
He  would  have  fallen,  I  believe,  had  I  not  held  him  for 
an  instant.  Reaching  forward,  I  caught  the  reins  and 
brought  the  little  horse  to  a  sudden  halt.  Then  I 
slipped  from  my  seat  to  the  ground,  and  with  no  weapons 
but  my  closed  fists  I  charged  the  enemy. 

It  is  not  bragging  to  say  that  from  some  ancestor  I 
have  inherited  immense  strength,  and  even  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  I  believe  I  should  have  been  a  match  and 
more  for  some  lads  four  or  five  years  older.  (Since  I 
have  been  seventeen  years  old  even  I  have  never  met  a 
grown  man  who  could  force  down  my  arms  or  twist  a 
finger  with  me.)  But  to  return  :  I  caught  the  first  boy  a 
jolt  with  my  knuckles  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and,  seiz- 
ing the  second,  who  came  to  his  rescue,  I  fairly  believe 
I  threw  him  over  the  fence  without  so  much  as  touching 
it.  He  landed  on  some  loose  stones  on  the  other  side, 
and  set  up  a  tremendous  bawling.     The  third  lad  did  not 
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Stop  to  get  a  chance,  but  legged  it  as  fast  as  he  could 
across  the  meadow.  I  was  so  angrv*  now  that  I  believe 
murder  was  in  my  heart,  and  I  picked  up  the  broken 
branch  of  a  tree  and  stood  over  the  first  boy  whom  I 
had  struck.  He  looked  at  me  and  began  to  beg  for 
mercy. 

'•  Bravo !"  called  mv  uncle  from  the  horse,  that  for  a 
wonder  was  standing  still.     "  Bravo,  mon  enfant^ 

He  was  wiping  the  juice  of  the  apple  from  his  eyes, 
but  catchins:  mv  glance  he  threw  me  a  kiss  from  his 
finger-tips,  and  laughed  a  laugh  of  congratulation  and 
sympathetic  triumph. 

I  covered  my  fallen  antagonist  with  added  chagrin  by 
scooping  up  with  a  sideway  stroke  of  the  foot  some  dust 
out  of  the  road  on  top  of  him,  and,  walking  to  the  horse, 
I  clambered  up  behind  again.  Then,  digging  my  heels 
into  the  nag's  side,  we  started  on  a  gallop  up  the  hill  and 
entered  the  woods  that  lined  the  crest. 

I  had  been  so  angry  that  I  dare  say  I  had  shed  tears 
even  at  the  moment  of  my  victory  (what  varieties  of 
weeping  there  are,  to  be  sure),  and  I  had  such  a  lump  in 
my  throat  that  I  waited  for  my  uncle  to  begin  any  con- 
versation he  might  wish,  but  he  did  not  speak  until  after 
we  had  progressed  some  distance  in  among  the  trees. 
Then  he  pulled  the  horse  up  with  a  jerk  ("that  caused  me 
almost  to  break  my  nose  on  the  back  of  his  head),  and 
he  ordered  me  to  dismount. 

I  did  so.  Monsieur  de  Brienne  leaned  from  the  sad- 
dle and  turned  me  around  by  the  shoulder,  much  as  I 
have  seen  a  planter  look  at  a  negro  before  purchasing. 

"  Very  like,  indeed  ;  very  like,"  he  muttered.  "  A  true 
De  Brienne.*' 

Then  he  leaned  farther  over  and  told  !ne  to  embrace 
him.  I  complied,  and  he  kissed  me  on  each  cheek  and 
between  the  eyes. 

This  quite  embarrassed  me.     I  dropped  ray  glance  to 
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the  ground  and  shuffled  uneasily :  but  the  old  man  had 
begun  to  talk,  and  I  dare  say  it  was  an  hour  that  we 
stood  there,  for  I  had  to  tell  him.  of  course,  of  my  moth- 
er s  death  and  of  the  burning  of  Marshwood,  WTien  I 
came  to  relate  of  the  loss  of  the  strong-box  and  its  con- 
tents, the  old  gentleman  grew  pale  :  then  he  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  ripped  out  into  a  frightful  brast  of  temper. 
For  some  reason  I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  it  was  di- 
rected against  me.  and  I  waited  until  he  had  calmed  be- 
fore I  went  on.  Suddenly  I  remembered  the  letter  viudi 
had  given  me  the  only  clew  that  had  led  to  this  meetii^, 
and  I  thrust  my  hand  into  my  coat  pockeL  It  was  not 
there  !  Fruitlessly  I  searched  with  a  growing  fear  upon 
me,  and  I  saw  that  my  uncle's  little  black  eyes  were  fol- 
lowing my  every  movement :  I  could  see  that  there  was 
a  certain  suspicion  in  his  look,  but  the  letter  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  was  not  to  be  found  in  my  bundle,  al- 
though I  undid  it  from  the  strap  of  the  saddle-bag  niieie 
I  had  tied  it.  and  spread  its  few  contents  on  the  road- 
side. 

*' Where  is  the  miniature  that  you  spoke  of  finding?" 
inquired  Monsieur  de  Brienne.  in  a  cold,  harsh  voice. 

I  told  him  what  I  imagined  had  become  of  iL 

"  Ab,  bah !"'  he  cried  at  this,  and  raised  his  hand  as 
if  he  would  have  struck  me.  Had  he  done  so  I  believe 
I  should  have  pulled  him  from  the  saddle.  He  was 
scarcely  larger  than  myself,  and  I  was  growing  angry  at 
his  unnecessary  and  unjust  words. 

*•  What  have  you  done  ?'*  he  cried,  restraining  him- 
self. "You  have  lost  all  the  proofs  —  all  the  papers, 
you  fool !  Xow  we  can  prove  nothing.  A  curse  on  such 
stupidity  !  What  use  are  you  without  them  ?  Why  did 
you  come  ?" 

I  had  gathered  up  my  pKDSsessions,  and  was  tying  to- 
gether the  comers  of  the  handkerchief,  making  up  my 
mind  to  burden  him  no  longer  with  my  presence,  and  to 
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iy  M      _    1  -poke  in  rather  an  eager  tone,  and 

£r  :-  ser  to  him.     I  did  so,  wondering. 

1-7  T  :^3ijght  one  of  the  buttons  of  my 

;  :d  forefinger,  and  looked  at  it 

doseiy.     Then  he  heaved  a  sigh. 

"  All  there  is  left,"  he  said.  *'  Ah.  my  child,  my  child, 
yon  do  not  know  what  you  have  lost !  Pardon  my  rough 
speech  of  a  moment  since,  but  what  you  told,  and  what 
has  happened,  appeared  to  turn  into  ashes  what  little 
hope  I  had  left  in  life.'' 

I  was  softened  by  the  sadness  of  his  tone  and  the  real 
grief  that  showed  itself  in  his  small,  pinched  features. 
So  I  looked  up  at  him  and  tried  to  smile. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?"  he  questioned  of  me,  eagerly, 
in  a  whisper,  as  if  to  extract  a  secret  that  I  might  not 
care  to  disclose  aloud. 

"  John  Hurdiss.''  I  replied.  "  Thatr's  all  I  know ;  but 
I  can  tell  you  what  the  letter  that  I  lost  contained."  I 
repeated  it  word  for  word. 

The  old  man  drew  a  long  sigh.  **  Was  your  mother's 
name  Hortense  or  Helene  ?**  he  questioned  again,  sud- 
denly and  hoarsely. 

**  I  don't  know,"  I  said.  "  I  have  no  idea.  My  moth- 
er told  me  nothing." 

"  So  be  it,"  he  replied,  as  if  accepting  a  decision 
against  which  there  was  no  use  railing.  "  Come,  son  : 
op  with  you,  and  we  will  ride  on  to  my  chateau.' 

We  followed  the  well-worn  road,  and  then  turned  oft 
through  the  woods,  and  came  to  some  pasture  bars  at 
the  edge  of  a  clearing ;  I  slid  to  the  ground  and  opened 
them  at  a  command  from  my  uncle,  and  replaced  them 
after  he  had  gone  through.  The  field  that  we  entered 
had  been  sheep-grazed,  and  was  poor  pasturage.     Here 
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and  there  crumbling,  hoof-worn  patches  of  rock  showed 
through  the  sparse,  close-nibbled  turf:  clusters  of  rank 
fern  and  hardback  bushes  were  dotted  about,  and  we 
threaded  them,  following  a  narrow  path  until  we  were 
stopped  by  a  second  gate,  which  I  opened  in  the  way  I 
had  the  first.  A  half-mile  of  traveliinsr  through  an  ex- 
panse  of  soft,  swampy  ground,  grown  with  alders  and 
dosrwood,  and  I  heard  the  sound  of  runninsr  water. 
Soon  we  came  to  a  clear  brook  that  gurgled  beneath 
overhanging  banks,  and  purled  about  gleaming,  time- 
smoothed  stones  ;  crossing  it.  and  clambering  up  the 
steep  bank,  we  arrived  at  a  second  clearing,  hardly  five 
acres  in  extent.  A  half-score  of  large  apple-rrees  and  a 
diminutive  s^arden  were  to  the  left,  and  at  the  edsie  of 
the  wood  was  a  small,  unpainted  house  ;  close  behind  it  a 
little  barn,  whose  foundations  extended  into  the  hillside. 

"  Gaston  !  Gaston  !''  called  Monsieur  de  Brienne,  at 
top  voice,  •■  where  are  you  hiding  ?" 

In  answer  a  head  was  thrust  from  the  doorway,  and 
the  oddest -looking  figure  that  I  had  ever  seen  came 
into  view.  It  was  an  old  man,  whose  frame  when  cov- 
ered with  flesh  or  muscles  must  have  been  enormous, 
but  now  so  scantily  cushioned  were  the  bones  that  the 
quaint  clothes  hung  on  him  much  in  the  way  that  a  coat 
hangs  on  a  fence-post.  But  the  man  moved  with  in- 
credible swiftness.  He  gave  a  strange  look  at  me,  and 
took  Monsieur  de  Brienne's  stirrup-leather  in  his  hand 
and  assisted  him  to  dismount.  I  pushed  myself  back- 
ward over  the  horse's  hind-quarters. 

"  A  guest  Gaston,  to  Belair  I  My  nephew.  Monsieur 
Jean  Hurdiss.  .  .  .  This  is  Gaston,  my  valet,  chef,  major- 
domo,  and  standing  army." 

My  uncle  smiled  as  he  said  this,  but  the  other's  face 
was  most  serious.  As  I  eyed  him  closely  his  countenance 
looked  more  like  a  ball  of  tightly  wound  twine  with  ears 
and  features  than  anything  else  I  could  imagine.     I  had 
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never  seen  such  a  mesh  of  wrinkles,  or  imagined  that 
age  could  stamp  itself  so  wonderfully.  That  the  old 
servant  was  not  decrepit,  however,  was  evident  from  the 
deft  way  in  which  he  unsaddled  the  little  horse  and 
threw  the  trappings  over  his  shoulder. 

Now  my  uncle  turned  to  me  again.  "  Welcome,  my 
son,"  he  said.     "  Consider  all  here  as  yours  entirely." 

He  ushered  me  through  the  doorway.  I  could  scarce 
control  an  expression  of  astonishment  as  I  looked  about. 
Immediately  facing  the  light  I  saw  something  that  caused 
me  to  give  a  start.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  man  in  flow- 
ing satins  and  velvets  ;  great  curls  fell  over  his  shoulders, 
and  torrents  of  lace  poured  at  his  wristbands  and  knees. 
He  had  on  high  red-heeled  shoes,  fronted  by  wide  bows, 
and  his  slender,  bejewelled  hand  rested  on  the  top  of  a 
tall  walking-stick. 

It  took  me  a  second  glance  to  perceive  that  it  was  but 
a  portrait  that  extended  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  be- 
ing merely  nailed,  without  framing,  against  the  wall.  A 
rough  table  made  of  pine  boards  but  covered  with  a 
handsome  cloth  was  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  It  was 
heaped  high  with  books  in  embossed  leather  covers. 
Tacked  about  everywhere  were  many  portraits  of  times 
long  since.  One  especially,  before  which  I  drew  a  long 
breath — dumfounded  (it  was  so  like  my  mother)  !  But 
Monsieur  de  Brienne  had  gathered  me  by  the  elbow,  as 
it  were,  and  marched  me  around. 

The  portrait  wdiose  resemblance  had  struck  me  so 
vividly  he  told  me  was  my  grandmother,  and  then  went 
on,  stopping  before  each,  "  Your  great-grandfather,  your 
great-uncle,  your  aunt,"  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

One  might  have  thought  that  I  was  being  introduced 
in  person  to  all  my  ancestors  and  past  family — in  fact, 
I  caught  myself  bowing  as  if  it  w^ere  expected  of  me. 

But  after  a  few  minutes  I  found  a  chance  to  look  about. 
There  were  but  four  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
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little  house  and  three  above,  and  if  the  furniture  of 
Marshwood  had  been  an  odd  assortment,  that  of  Belair 
was  odder  still.  I  had  noticed,  as  I  have  said,  that  the 
portraits  were  not  in  frames  ;  they  had  evidently  been 
brought  from  their  former  resting-place  rolled  in  some 
shape  or  other  for  convenience.  Many  of  them  showed 
traces  of  rough  handling,  and  were  much  cracked  and 
soiled. 

My  uncle  slept  on  the  first  floor  in  a  great  four-poster 
bed  hung  about  with  heavy  curtains  of  embroidered  silk, 
but  the  rest  of  the  aineubleinent  was  made  up  of  clumsy 
wooden  benches  and  stools,  not  the  workmanship  of  a 
joiner,  but  clearly  made  by  unskilled  hands. 

The  room  up-stairs  to  which  I  was  shown  contained 
nothing  but  a  mattress  stuffed  with  corn-husks,  and, 
hanging  on  the  wall,  a  beautifully  painted  landscape.  A 
bench,  on  which  stood  an  ebony  cross,  and  a  large  brass 
blunderbuss  made  fast  to  a  nail  over  the  door,  were  all 
the  other  things  in  the  room.  The  one  small  window 
looked  out  upon  the  bleak  hillside. 

Wonderment  at  my  surroundings  gave  a  zest  to  the 
situation.  I  awaited  new  developments  most  anxiously 
while  I  sat  there  on  the  floor,  leaning  against  the  win- 
dow watching  the  sunset.  But  hunger  soon  told  me  it 
must  be  near  meal-time,  so  I  arose,  put  on  a  clean  shirt- 
frill,  and  shifted  my  jacket.  Hearing  my  name  called  a 
minute  later,  I  descended  the  stairs. 

At  dinner  we  were  waited  upon  by  the  great  wizzened- 
faced  servant.  My  uncle,  who  was  taken  with  a  sleepy, 
tongue-tied  mood,  had  attired  himself  in  such  a  brilliant- 
ly faded  costume  that  he  resembled  nothing  less  than 
one  of  the  pictures  that  looked  down  at  us.  I  could  not 
but  smile. 

Before  the  meal  was  half  finished,  however  (it  was 
exceedingly  well  cooked  and  toothsome),  I  received  a 
shock. 
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Monsieur  de  Brienne  suddenly  and  without  a  warning 
gave  a  little  cry  and  fell  back  in  his  arm-chair  (a  home- 
made affair,  cut  from  a  barrel  of  some  sort),  and  I,  fright- 
ened, ran  to  his  side. 

But  the  old  servant  appeared  quite  used  to  this,  and 
together  we  got  my  uncle  into  his  bed,  where  we  rubbed 
and  chafed  his  limbs  until  I  grew  so  tired  I  could  hardly 
move.  The  next  day  I  thought  he  was  like  to  die.  He 
would  not  let  me  leave  him,  and  talked  so  incoherently 
that  I  could  make  no  sense  out  of  his  maunderings  at  all. 

Now  begins  such  a  strange  existence  that  if  it  were 
told  to  me  by  any  one  who  claimed  to  have  led  it  I 
should  be  most  doubtful.  It  would  make  a  volume  in 
itself,  maybe,  but  I  intend  to  hasten  over  this  period,  and 
to  get  quickly  into  that  from  which  has  developed  the 
present. 

To  this  end  I  shall  do  my  best  to  resist  any  tempta- 
tion to  dwell  at  too  great  length  on  the  life  I  led  at  the 
lonely  farm-house  on  Mountain  Brook. 


CHAPTER  VII 

HARDSHIPS 

Behold  the  third  attempt  that  I  have  made  to  con- 
dense this  part  of  my  narrative. 

In  desperation,  for  I  wish  to  push  on,  I  have  adopted 
the  measure  of  giving  but  an  outline  of  my  personal  his- 
tory covering  two  years  nearly. 

So  I  jump  to  a  day  in  June,  after  I  had  been  living  in 
the  little  house  on  Mountain  Brook  one  year  and  seven 
months. 

During  this  time  I  had  been  to  Miller's  Falls  but  once 
or  twice  with  my  uncle  ;  so  insolently  was  I  stared  at, 
however,  that  I  did  not  care  to  withstand  again  the  or- 
deal of  pointed  fingers  and  the  whispered  conversations 
of  the  curious.  But  now,  on  this  June  day,  here  I  was 
'standing  at  the  edge  of  the  pasture  waiting  for  some  one 
most  impatiently. 

From  the  door-step  of  Belair  nothing  could  be  seen 
except  ranges  of  hill-tops.  But  just  a  mile  below  the 
pasture  lived  a  farmer  named  Tanner,  who  managed  by 
hard  labor  to  ^ain  his  livins:  from  the  g^round. 

But  I  was  not  waiting  for  him,  nor  for  my  uncle,  nor 
for  Gaston,  who,  by-the-way,  had  been  constituted,  or  had 
appointed  himself,  my  guardian  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
might  at  times  consider  myself  a  prisoner.  No,  I  was 
not  waiting  for  any  of  them,  but  for  some  one  who  soon 
hove  in  sight  across  the  slope  of  the  opposite  hill. 

It  was  a  little  girl  of  fourteen  years,  and  the  only  liv- 
ing being  at  that  time  who  knew  anything  of  my  thoughts 
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or  life ;  and  they  were  both  strange  enough  for  a  boy  to 
possess  or  to  endure. 

Perhaps  if  I  should  tell  of  our  conversation  on  this 
day  it  might  recount  something  that  would  show  how 
things  were  with  me.  Our  first  encounter  was  by  acci- 
dent— she  gathering  flowers  and  I  hunting  bird's-nests ; 
in  our  meetings  afterwards  there  was  nothing  but  the 
friendship  of  two  lads,  to  put  the  case  exactly ;  so  this 
morning,  when  she  had  climbed  up  on  the  top  rail  of  the 
fence  beside  me,  and  hooked  the  hollows  of  her  feet  be- 
hind the  bar  to  keep  her  balance,  the  way  I  was  doing, 
we  began,  as  children  do,  to  speak  without  preliminaries 
^of  any  kind  in  the  way  of  greetings. 

"  Why  weren't  you  here  earlier  ?"  she  said,  as  if  accus- 
ing me.     "  I  was  here  long  ago." 

"  He  had  one  of  his  fits  on  and  kept  me  at  work,"  I 
replied.  "  First  I  had  to  practise  with  the  small  sword 
for  two  hours.  If  I  don't  look  out  he  will  run  me  through 
some  day.     I  almost  wish  he  would !" 

"  I  heard  you  shooting,"  said  the  girl. 

"Yes,  he  wouldn't  let  me  off  until  I  had  placed  three 
pistol-balls  inside  a  horseshoe  nailed  to  the  side  of  the 
barn  ;  but  I'd  rather  do  that  than  go  through  the  fenc- 
ing." 

"  Down  at  the  village  and  at  our  house  every  one  says 
you're  all  crack-brained."  The  girl  laughed,  making  a 
grasp  in  the  air  at  a  yellow  butterfly  that  flitted  over  her 
head.     "  What  else  did  you  do  ?" 

I  was  ashamed  to  say  that  I  had  been  at  my  danc- 
ing-lesson, so  I  grumbled:  "I  had  to  translate  four 
odes  of  Horace  and  learn  all  about  a  lot  of  stupid  peo- 
ple named  De  Redun.  I'm  glad  they  had  their  heads 
cut  off." 

"  Why  did  that  happen  to  them  ?"  asked  the  girl. 
"  What  did  they  cut  their  heads  off  for  ?" 

"  Because  they  were  nobles  and  offended  the  French 
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Republicans  by  being  polite  and  well  dressed  and  clean, 
my  uncle  says." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it." 

I  had  had  the  history  of  the  great  French  revolution — 
at  least,  one  side  of  it — drilled  into  me  ever  since  my  ad- 
vent at  Mountain  Brook.  I  had  learned  that  my  uncle 
had  escaped  to  America  from  France,  where  he  had 
fought  for  the  King,  and  that  my  mother  and  her  sister 
had  also  managed  to  get  away  from  the  frightful  prison 
of  La  Conciergerie  with  their  lives,  but  that  my  grand- 
father, two  uncles,  and  an  aunt  by  marriage  had  all  lost 
their  heads  by  the  guillotine,  for  the  sole  reason  that 
they  were  rich,  very  well  dressed,  and  very  polite  indeed, 
so  far  as  I  could  make  out. 

I  had  learned  by  heart  the  family  histories  of  any 
number  of  the  great  noble  families  of  France,  and  all 
of  this  I  considered  most  dull  work  indeed,  and  wasted 
time. 

However,  the  story  that  I  related  to  Mary  Tanner,  as 
we  sat  on  the  top  rail  of  the  fence,  seemed  to  interest 
her  greatly. 

"You  see,"  I  was  saying,  after  1  had  finished  spinning 
the  long  yarn,  "my  name  is  not  John  Hurdiss  at  all;  it 
is  something  else." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  girl. 

"I  have  no  idea,"  I  replied;  "but  my  uncle  always 
calls  me  Jean,  which  means  John,  and,  to  be  honest,  I 
don't  think  he  knows  himself." 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  shouldn't  be  able  to  tell,"  replied 
Mary,  "  if  he  knows  so  much  about  other  people." 

"  No  more  do  I,"  I  answered.  "  But  who  cares  ?  .  .  . 
John  Hurdiss  is  good  enough  for  me." 

Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  was  this,  and  it  may  as 
well  be  stated  here  as  afterwards  :  I  had  guessed  about 
the  truth.  My  uncle  did  not  really  know  my  name,  and 
for  this  reason  : 
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You  see,  as  I  have  told,  my  grandfather  was  the  Mar- 
quis de  Brienne  (I  have  forgotten  to  set  down  that  Gas- 
ton always  called  my  uncle  "  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  or 
something  that  might  be  resolved  into  that).  Well,  the 
old  gentleman  (my  maternal  ancestor)  had  five  children 
— the  present  proprietor  of  the  Chateau  de  Belair  on 
Mountain  Brook,  two  younger  sons  (guillotined),  two 
daughters,  Hortense  and  Helene,  who  afterwards  married 
two  of  the  well-dressed  and  well-hated  ones  at  a  time 
when  they  had  more  titles  than  gold. 

Now  it  happened  these  two  latter  gentlemen — my  real 
father  and  uncle-in-law,  of  course — had  each  the  same  in- 
^itials  (it  is  no  consequence  what  the  names  were,  but 
each  ended  in  "  de  B.").  Early  in  the  great  troubles 
they  had  sought  refuge  in  England,  having  better  lucic 
than  their  future  wives,  who  were  taken  by  the  revolu- 
tionists. But  the  two  ladies  escaped  through  the  aid  of 
art  adventurous  sea-captain,  and  they  joined  the  colony 
of  refugees  in  England,  where  they  each  found  a  hus- 
band waiting.      But  affairs  did  not  prosper  with  them. 

In  the  year  1796  the  Duke  de  B became  entangled 

in  a  plot  of  some  kind  for  the  restoration,  was  caught  in 
France,  and  lost  his  head  like  the  rest  of  his  family;  and 
in  the  same  year  the  Comte  de  B had  an  unfortu- 
nate duel  with  an  English  major  of  infantry,  and  was 
killed.  This  left  the  two  noble  ladies  widows,  each  with 
an  infant  boy  of  a  few  months  old  to  take  care  of.  For 
some  reason  they  packed  up  their  belongings  and  set 
out  for  America  on  a  sailing-vessel,  commanded,  it  ap- 
pears, by  no  less  a  person  than  the  sea-captain  who  had 
assisted  in  their  first  escape  from  France. 

Sad  to  relate,  the  ship  in  which  they  sailed  was 
wrecked,  and  one  of  the  ladies  was  lost  with  her  infant 

in  the  disaster.     Whether  it  was  the  Duchess  de  B '— 

or  the  Comtesse  de  B was  not  placed  on  record,  but 

the  commander  of  the  ship,  Captain  John  Hurdiss,  mar- 
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ried  the  survivor  at  some  place  in  the  West  Indies,  I  be- 
lieve, whence  they  moved  to  Baltimore. 

Now  there  was  no  way  of  finding  out  which  one  of  the 
ladies  the  gallant  Captain  Hurdiss  had  married ;  I  had 
never  heard  my  mother's  first  name  mentioned  that  I 
could  recall.     My  uncle  did  not  know  it,  of  a  certainty. 

The  loss  of  the  letter  and  the  burning  of  the  strong- 
box were  two  misfortunes  that  had  prevented  me  from 
knowing  really  who  I  w^as. 

This  was  the  situation  in  a  nutshell,  and  I  trust  that  I 
have  made  it  plain,  for  I  have  endeavored  to  do  so  in  the 
very  shortest  manner,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

It  may  all  seem  complicated,  but  I  have  tried  hard 
to  make  it  lucid.  Let  me  return  to  the  day  in  June, 
and  to  the  boy  and  girl  talking  together,  balanced  on  the 
top  rail  of  the  pasture  bars.  .  .  . 

"  Did  you  bring  the  book  with  you  that  you  were 
speaking  about  ?''  I  asked  of  my  companion. 

"No,"  she  replied;  "but  I  will  leave  it  under  the  flat 
rock  this  evening." 

"  ril  get  it,  then,"  I  answered.  "  Halloa  !  Look  at 
that." 

"It's  a  woodchuck  !"  cried  the  girl,  jumping  from  her 
perch,  and  we  both  charged  at  a  small  brown  animal  that 
scurried  into  a  hole  beneath  some  loose  stones.  We 
were  busily  engaged  routing  him  out  and  he  was  whist- 
ling back  defiance  (we  had  almost  got  at  him)  when  I 
heard  my  name  called.  I  looked  up  and  saw  my  uncle 
and  old  Twineface  approaching  along  the  path. 

"Jean,  Jean!  Come  here  at  once  !"  called  jMonsieur 
de  Brienne,  in  French. 

"  I'm  going  to  run,"  gasped  Mary,  and  without  an- 
other word  she  turned  and  fled,  jumping  over  tl\e  tall 
ferns  like  a  deer. 

My  uncle  had  now  approached  within  a  few  feet's  dis- 
tance. 
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"  Who  was  that  with  you  ?"  he  inquired,  angrily. 

"  Mary  Tanner,  the  daughter  of  the  farmer  below,"  I 
replied.  "  I  have  known  her  for  some  months.  She  is 
very  nice — and — and  pretty,"  I  faltered. 

"  Bah !  You  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  her ! 
Never  speak  to  her,  d'ye  mind  me  ?  And  here's  where 
you  have  been  spending  your  time  instead  of  being  at 
your  studies!  Come  back  with  me;  I  will  fence  with 
you." 

"But,  uncle,"  I  began,  curbing  my  rising  anger  and 
making  a  bad  job  of  it — *'  but,  uncle,  listen  to  me." 

"  I  shall  not  listen  to  one  word  !"  M.  de  Brienne  re- 
turned.    "  You  forget  who  you  are !" 

"  Perhaps  if  you  told  me  I  might  endeavor  to  remem- 
ber," I  retorted. 

This  pleasantry  did  not  amuse ;  the  old  gentlemen 
turned  livid,  and,  thinking  I  had  said  enough,  I  started 
for  Belair,  my  uncle  and  Gaston  falling  in  behind  me. 

It  was  one  of  my  unde's  you^ig  days  ;  and  here,  to  put 
down  something  that  I  myself  could  not  account  for,  and 
that  no  person  of  real  learning  to  whom  I  have  related 
the  facts  could  explain  :  At  varying  periods  my  uncle, 
who  was  past  sixty,  seemed  to  be  gifted  with  an  agility, 
a  nervous  force  and  strength,  that  I  have  never  seen 
equalled  in  a  man  of  his  slightness.  This  rejuvenation, 
during  which  he  often  sang  rondeaux  and  tinkled  an 
accompaniment  on  an  old  theorbo,  would  last  for  some 
ten  hours,  perhaps,  and  would  be  followed  by  two  or 
three  days,  or  sometimes  a  week,  of  collapse,  during 
which  he  appeared  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  and  either 
Gaston  or  myself  had  to  be  with  him  every  minute, 
administering  from  time  to  time  a  few  drops  from  an 
acrid-smelling  vial. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  this  was  one  of  his  youthful  days. 
I  had  been  awakened  in  the  early  morning  by  a  strange 
sound,  and  had  found  him   jumping  the  colt  backward 
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and  forward  over  a  hurdle  on  the  grass-plot  before  the 
house,  Gaston  standing  by,  a  grim  spectator,  with  no  in- 
terest in  his  dull,  lack-lustre  eyes.  For  an  hour  the  old 
man  had  put  me  through  an  exercise  with  the  small  sword 
(he  was  the  best  fencer  I  have  ever  seen),  until  I  almost 
cried  out  from  weariness,  and  we  changed  the  proceed- 
ings for  pistol  practice.  Now  we  returned  to  Belair,  and, 
despite  my  complaining,  I  was  forced  to  take  up  the  foils 
again,  and  actually  to  defend  myself,  for  my  nncle  kep^t^ 
me  up  to  my  work  by  now  and  then  giving  .'  a  clip 
over  the  thigh  or  forearm.  At  last  J  grtw  .-^igry,  and 
pressed  him  so  close  that  a  smile  of  pleasure  drew  his 
lips,  and  he  muttered  "  bravo  '  two  or  three  times  be- 
neath his  breath. 

Suddenly  I  noticed  a  gray  shadow  cross  his  face,  his 
eyelids  drooped,  he  raised  his  hard,  and,  without  aword, 
fell  forward  at  my  feet ! 

It  was  one  of  the  worst  d  icks  that  he  had  experi- 
enced, and  for  five  days  Gar  ton  aid  J  nursed  him  ;  thus  I 
found  no  chance  to  get  away  to  the  pasture  bars,  or  to 
the  fiat  rock  where  Mary  had  placed  the  book  we  had 
spoken  of. 

On  the  sixth  day  my  uncle  was  up  and  as  spry  as 
ever,  but  now  I  found  that  I  was  practically  under  sur- 
veillance ;  wherever  I  went  the  frightful  Gaston  would 
go  also.  He  was  a  most  unpleasant  person  to  have 
around,  for  although  his  senses  were  most  acute  and  he 
possessed  the  cunning  of  a  wolf,  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  with  him.  He  had  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,  a  combination  of  a  stutter  and  the 
result  of  having  no  roof  to  his  mouth,  that  made  his  ut- 
terances sound  like  those  of  a  savage  or  wild  beast.  To 
say  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  was  an  effort  for  him,  and  he  usually 
expressed  his  meaning  by  making  signs. 

One  day,  I  remember,  I  had  determined  to   test  my 
authority  over  him  ;  for  in  most  things  he  obeyed  me  im- 
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plicitly,  so  far  as  the  fetching  and  carrying  went — but 
upon  this  occasion,  as  I  say,  I  determined  to  give  him  a 
test.  I  had  walked  as  far  as  the  edge  of  our  clearing, 
then  paused  on  the  bank  of  the  brook. 

"Gaston,"  I  said,  "go  back  to  the  house — I'm  going 
on  alone."  The  only  reply  was  a  shake  of  the  head. 
"Do  you  hear  me?  I'm  going  on  alone."  It  was  my 
intention  to  make  my  way  to  the  Tanner  farm-house, 
where,  by-the-way,  I  had  never  been,  and  ask  for  Mary. 

Now,  seeing  that  Gaston  did  not  intend  to  obey  me,  I 
jumped  down  the  bank  and  dashed  across  the  stream, 
but  I  had  not  taken  a  dozen  strides  before  the  old  ser- 
vant had  me  by  the  arm.  His  long  fingers  closed  on  my 
flesh  like  a  steel  clamp.  The  result  was  that  I  went  back 
to  the  house.  But  that  evening  I  managed  to  get  away, 
and  went  to  the  flat  rock,  under  which  the  book  had  been 
hidden.  I  had  to  wait  until  daylight  before  I  could  ex- 
amine it,  although  Mary,  a  week  or  so  before,  had  told 
me  of  its  contents. 

It  was  an  old  volume  relating  the  adventures  of  an 
Englishman  named  Robinson  Crusoe  (I  can  recall  the 
musty  smell  of  its  pages  at  this  very  instant).  Oh,  the 
delight  that  I  had  for  the  next  few  days,  reading  the 
greatest  story,  to  my  mind,  that  was  ever  penned  !  Oh, 
the  desire  for  freedom  and  the  longing  to  see  the  world 
which  was  builded  up  within  me  as  I  turned  each  page  ! 
Ah  !  Robinson,  Robinson  !  despite  the  moral  you  intend 
to  teach,  you  have  turned  many  lads'  minds  to  the  sea ; 
you  have  given  them  a  burning,  dry  thirst  for  adven- 
ture not  to  be  quenched  at  home !  I  had  read  few 
stories  in  English  up  to  this  time,  but  I  fairly  shook 
over  this  one  with  the  intensity  of  my  sensations. 

I  am  afraid  that  living  this  life  gave  me  a  tendency 
for  dissimulation,  although  in  my  jailer,  Gaston,  I  had 
a  hard  one  to  deceive.  Nevertheless  I  succeeded  in 
escaping  one  afternoon,  and  made  off  through  the  woods 
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to  Farmer  Tanner's.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  was  chased 
out  of  the  door-yard  by  the  hired  woman,  with  a  broom 
in  her  hand;  she  informed  me  that  Mary  had  gone  away 
— where,  she  did  not  state.  I  was  threatened,  incident- 
ally, with  the  ox  -  goad,  if  I  should  return  ;  so  my  er- 
rand was  not  altogether  successful. 

Week  after  week,  broken  hearted,  I  cruised  about  the 
woods,  hoping  to  get  a  sight  of  a  welcome  figure  or  to 
hear  an  answer  to  my  whippoorwill  call — our  signal.  It 
was  to  no  purpose. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
A      REVELATION   •  0 

Here  to  give  a  big  jump  over  time  !  Two  years  went 
by — and  the  misery  of  it  all !  The  long,  snowed-in  days 
of  the  winters  when,  although  my  urkcle  had  money,  I 
think,  I  had  scarcely  sufficient  clothing  to  keep  me  warm, 
and  barely  enough  to  eat.  The  lonely  days  of  spring, 
summer,  and  fall,  studying,  working,  or  roaming  the  hills 
companionless  and  moody — I  do  not  see  how  I  sur- 
vived, truly  !  M.  de  Brienne's  conduct  and  manner  by 
now  had  become  so  strange  and  his^mind  was  so  vol- 
atile that  what  little  affection  I.  held  for  him  dwindled 
and  dwindled.     I  had  begun  to  hate  Gaston  generously. 

But  when  spring  came,  to  amuse  n^yself,  I  delved  in 
the  garden,  and  was  rewarded  by  se^eing  all  my  green 
things  prosper  wondrously.  An  illness  that  had  lasted 
over  a  month  almost  brought  me  to  my  grave  in  April, 
and  left  me  thin  and  weak ;  but,  notwithstanding,  there 
had  entered  my  mind  but  one  idea — to  escape,  and  that 
right  soon.  Why  had  I  not  thought  seriously  of  it  be- 
fore must  excite  wonder,  but  the  determination  to  pre- 
pare for  an  actual  separation  from  m^surroundings  came 
to  me  in  this  fashion. 

Owing  to  the  strangeness  of  the  costumes  I  was  forced 
to  wear  I  had  much  hesitancy  in  going  abroad ;  people 
would  have  taken  me,  I  fear,  for  a'^'iiPiountebank.  My 
coat,  much  too  small,  was  of  velv'et ;  my  breeches  of 
stained  and  heavy  brocaded  silk,  much  patched  ;  and  my 
hose  tattered  and  threadbare.     Nevertheless,  I  was  well 
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shod,  as  my  uncle  possessed  a  box  of  shoes  and  boots  of 
curious  fashion  and  superior  workmanship  that  fitted 
me,  even  if  those  I  wore  were  not  always  mates.  I  de- 
termined, however,  that  I  must  have  other  clothing. 

I  knew  nothing  of  the  goings  on  of  the  outside  world. 
Now  to  come  to  the  day  on  which  I  was  enlightened. 

June  again — June  of  the  year  1813.  I  had  escaped 
from  Gaston's  eye  (the  old  man  had  begun  to  show  some 
signs  of  age),  and  had  gone  down  to  the  highway  that 
led  to  jMiller's  Falls.  Half  hid  in  the  bushes,  I  was 
seated,  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  human  being, 
when  I  saw  walking  down  the  hill  a  figure  whose  appear- 
ance made  my  heart  give  a  leap.  It  was  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  dressed  in  a  sailor  jacket  and  wide 
trousers.  A  great  bundle,  that  he  carried  as  if  it  was  a 
bag  of  feathers,  was  on  his  back,  and  he  was  whistling 
merrily  as  he  swung  along  the  road. 

I  knew  him  in  an  instant,  and  his  name  came  to  me. 
It  was  Silas  Plummer,  who  had  been  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
Miiietta.  I  sang  out  to  him  by  name.  He  came  to  a 
halt,  but  showed  half  fright  upon  my  appearing  through 
the  bushes. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  Moll  Roe  have  we  here .?"  he 
cried.     "Who  are  ye?" 

"  It  is  I,  Master  Plummer,"  I  answered,  and  I  told 
him  who  I  was.  In  my  eagerness  I  must  have  appeared 
half  crazed,  I  judge,  for  he  looked  at  me  askance  as  I 
grasped  him  by  the  arm. 

"What  are  you  doing,  lad?"  he  inquired.  "Lord!  I 
know  ye  now — and  how  you've  grown  !" 

In  a  few  words,  and  in  an  incoherent  fashion,  I  fear,  I 
told  him  of  my  life  and  my  virtual  imprisonment.  Evi- 
dently the  explanation  set  his  mind  at  rest  in  regard  to 
my  sanity. 

"  Why  don't  you  clear  out — take   leg-bail  ?"  he  said. 
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"There's  a  chance  for  a  fine  lad  like  yourself  to  the 
southward.  The  sea  is  not  far  away  "  (how  my  heart 
leaped  at  the  word  "  sea  "  !),  "  and  there  are  great  goings 
on  there.  Harkee  ;  we've  taken  their  frigates,  and  given 
the  lion's  tail  a  twist  until  it  is  kinked  like  a  fouled 
hawser." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"   I  inquired,  hesitatingly. 

"  Hear  the  lad !"  Plummer  responded,  setting  down 
his  bundle  and  going  into  the  pocket  of  his  jacket  and 
drawing  out  a  newspaper.  "  There's  a  war  between 
America  and  England!  I'm  just  in  off  the  Comet  priva- 
teer. Listen  to  this,"  he  said.  He  slapped  his  trousers- 
pocket,  and  it  chinked  to  the  sound  of  gold.  "  And 
listen  here,"  he  repeated,  tapping  the  other  side ;  it 
jingled  musically.  "  Ho,  but  we  are  getting  even  with 
them  for  all  their  man-stealing !" 

"  A  war  with  England  !"  cried  I,  taking  the  paper  that 
had  "  Victory !"  spread  across  it  in  large  type.  "  Do 
you  remember  Dash,  and  his  hand,  there  on  the  deck.'*" 

"  Aye,  like  a  glove  thrown  at  the  feet  of  the  King," 
said  the  sailor;  "and  the  news  of  it  is  about  the  world." 

"Plummer,"  I  said,  "sell  me  some  clothes;  I'll  pay 
you  for  them.  If  you'll  wait" — I  had  hidden  three  or 
four  of  the  gold  pieces  under  the  flat  rock — "  I  will  run 
and  fetch  you  the  money,"  I  continued,  eagerly. 

"Not  a  penny,  not  a  farthing,"  answered  my  old 
friend,  giving  my  shoulder  a  push.  "  Come  into  the 
woods.  I  have  some  duds  that  might  fit  you  here  in  my 
kit." 

'  My  hands  and,  indeed,  my  knees  also,  \vere  trembling 
so  that  I  had  to  have  assistance  (a  strange  tiring-maid) 
in  getting  into  the  clothes.  But  in  ten  minutes  I  was 
rigged  out  all-a-taun-to  in  the  outfit  of  a  swaggering 
privateersman,  even  to  the  shirt  opened  at  the  throat  and 
the  half-fathom  of  neckerchief — I  recollect  that  I  was 
mad  to  see  how  I  looked  in  it. 
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"  And  here's  a  cap,  too,"  laughed  Silas.  "  It  has  a 
Portugee  rake  to  it,  but  never  mind  —  ah !  man  alive! 
now  you're  ship-shape." 

He  stood  off  and  looked  at  me,  with  his  head  side- 
wise,  as  if  I  was  wholly  some  workmanship  of  his  own 
hands. 

"Anchor's  atrip,"  he  cried,  imitating  the  shrilling  of  a 
boatswain's  whistle;  "set  sail  and  away!" 

"  How — hoiu  can  I  thank  you  ?"  I  said,  half  faltering, 
and  blushing,  for  I  felt  hot  all  over. 

"By  meeting  me  ten  days  from  now  in  New  London, 
my  lad !  There's  a  crack  brig,  the  Young  Eagle,  about 
to  sail  from  there ;  and  though  they'll  take  few  green- 
horns, togged  out  that  way  you  can  pass  muster.  Ship 
with  me,  messmate.  I'll  help  you  out !"  He  grasped 
my  hand.  "Ah,  you've  got  a  good  grip  for  a  rope  !  And 
look  at  the  chest  and  the  arms  of  you  !  Big  as  my  own, 
I'll  warrant." 

I  had  never  realized  what  a  size  I  had  become ;  but  I 
had  been  finding  out  that  it  was  only  my  uncle's  skill 
that  kept  me  from  disarming  him  in  our  fencing-bouts 
of  late,  and  Gaston  had  not  laid  hands  on  me  since  some 
time  before  my  illness.  Now  I  was  fully  recovered  and 
in  fine  fettle. 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  I  replied,  grasping  Plummer's  hand 
again ;  "  I  will  be  there,  trust  me  for  that,  Silas,  my 
friend." 

"  The  Young  Eagle,  then,  at  New  London,  eh  .''"  He 
slapped  his  pockets  and  started  off.  "  I'm  bound  up- 
country  to  see  my  sweetheart !"  he  shouted  back  from 
over  his  shoulder,  and  I  heard  him  chanting  the  "  Sailor's 
Return  "  as  he  disappeared  about  a  bend  in  the  road. 

I  gathered  my  rags  and  made  for  the  brook,  where 
I  looked  at  myself  until  I  became  fairly  ashamed,  and 
threw  a  stone  at  my  reflection  in  the  water.  Then  tak- 
ing off  my  clothes,  I  donned  the  old  ones,  and  hiding 
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my  bundle  beneath  the  big  flat  rock  where  I  kept  the 
Robinson  Crusoe,  an  old  horse -pistol,  and  many  treas- 
ures— including  a  half-score  of  the  De  Brienne  buttons 
— I  went  up  to  the  house.  I  could  see  that  my  uncle 
was  in  a  strange  excitement ;  he  was  pacing  up  and  down 
the  front  room  muttering  and  frowning.  He  did  not 
notice  my  presence,  but  Gaston  cast  a  suspicious  look 
at  me,  in  return  for  which  I,  elated  by  the  doings  of 
the  day,  made  a  threatening  gesture.  I  think  the  man 
had  grown  afraid  of  me,  for  he  cringed. 

At  twelve  o'clock  that  night  I  was  awakened  by  some 
one  stirring  in  my  room.  I  looked  up.  It  was  my  un- 
cle. He  was  in  his  night-dress,  barefooted,  and  his 
gray  hair  straggled  over  his  ears.  Held  close  to  his 
side,  as  if  it  rested  in  a  scabbard,  was  a  narrow  court 
sword,  whose  naked  blade  flashed  in  the  ray  of  the 
moonlight  that  came  in  at  the  curtainless  window. 

"  No,  by  St.  Michel,  they  shall  not  enter !"  he  cried, 
and  he  stopped  suddenly,  rigid,  as  if  he  w^ere  listening 
for  some  one  coming  up  the  stairs.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  bed  on  which  I  lay. 

"  The  Swiss  guard  is  beaten  back!  Arise,  your  Maj- 
esty !"  he  said.  "  They're  upon  us.  Come,  gentlemen, 
stand  fast !" 

Again  he  listened.  "  No,  they're  gone,"  he  whispered, 
softly.  "  Is  the  Princess  calling  for  me  ?"  He  made  as 
if  to  sheathe  the  sword,  and  I  saw,  in  doing  so,  the  sharp 
blade  cut  into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand ;  but  he  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  and,  making  a  profound  bow  in  my  direc- 
tion, he  hurried  down  the  stairs. 

To  say  that  I  had  shuddered  would  not  express  it. 
And  suddenly,  as  if  a  burst  of  light  had  come  upon  me, 
the  idea  that  I  need  no  longer  stay  flooded  my  brain. 

"  Why,  he  might  murder  me !"  I  thought,  the  convic- 
tion coming:  then  for  the  first  time  that  he  Jiad  turned 
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madman.  Quickly  I  arose,  and  putting  on  only  half  my 
clothing  and  my  shoes,  I  lowered  myself  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

It  was  cloudless,  and  the  moon  was  at  the  full.  My 
shadow  chased  before  me  as  I  ran  down  the  path.  Free- 
dom !  freedom  !  seemed  to  beckon  me.  I  breathed  the 
same  sensation  that  I  had  on  that  clear  moonlight  nis^ht 
when  the  salt  breeze  was  in  my  hair  ;  when  the  wide  sea 
rose  and  fell,  and  the  little  brig  dashed  through  it  as 
though  she  had  caught  mv  exultation  or  I  hers, 

I  leaped  the  brook,  and  scattered  the  sleeping  birds 
out  of  the  bushes  up  the  banks.  ''Ho  for  the  sea! 
Hurrah  I"  I  cried ;  and  I  never  turned  to  give  even  a 
farewell  look  at  the  Chateau  de  Belair. 


CHAPTER  IX 

FREEFOOTED 

When  I  arrived  at  the  flat  rock  I  shifted  into  the 
suit  of  sailor  toggery,  damp  from  the  wet  of  the  dew  ; 
and  making  a  pile,  and  a  very  small  one,  of  my  treas- 
ures— all  but  the  Crusoe — I  ripped  out  the  back  of  my 
embroidered  waistcoat  and  tied  them  up  in  it. 

Striking  out  for  the  highway,  I  soon  gained  it  and 
started  on  a  dog-trot,  headed  south.  My  lungs  and  legs 
must  have  been  in  good  condition,  for  I  kept  it  up 
steadily  for  an  hour  or  so.  (It  may  seem  imagination, 
but  I  believe  people  can  run  faster  and  longer  at  night ; 
maybe  the  distance  seems  shorter  because  we  observe 
less  clearly.) 

Soon  I  began  to  recognize  the  well-known  signs  of  ap- 
proaching dawn.  I  had  heard  a  fox  bark  up  in  the 
hills  some  time  since,  and  now,  as  if  in  challenge;  the 
crowing  of  cocks  sounded  and  drowsy  songsters  flut- 
tered twittering  in  the  branches  of  the  trees  along  the 
road.  Before  the  sun  had  risen,  round  and  red,  the  robins 
were  piping  and  the  thrushes  tinkling  their  throat-bells 
on  every  hand. 

I  was  in  a  new  country,  a  much  richer  one  than  that 
of  a  few  miles  farther  north  ;  the  farms  were  nearer  to- 
gether, and  prosperity  was  plain  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  damp  morning  mists  that  hung  over  the  brown  new- 
ploughed  ground  smelt  of  growing  things,  and  the  buds 
on  the  trees,  as  they  opened  to  the  warmth  of  morning, 
scattered  their  scents  lavishly. 
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I  had  signalled  out  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  a  house 
at  which  I  intended  stopping  and  getting  a  meal  if  I 
could;  but  as  I  went  by  a  pasture  I  saw  a  man  driving 
some  cows  through  an  opening  in  the  fence.  He  saw 
me  also,  and  hurrying  about  his  work,  he  came  walking 
towards  me. 

I  now  perceived  that  my  costume  was  a  password  to 
people's  hearts. 

"  Good -mornin',  lad,"  hailed  the  farmer,  who  was  a 
man  past  middle  age.     "  Goin'  off  to  sea  again,  be  ye ,''"' 

'*  Yes,''  I  replied,  stepping  to  the  fence.  "  Am  I  on 
the  right  road  for  New  London  ?" 

"Air  ye  in  the  navy?"  he  asked,  without  replying  to 
my  question, 

''No;  but  I'm  to  ship  aboard  the  Yoinig  Eagle  be- 
low."  ,  .       . 

"  Oh,  privateersman,  eh  }  ]\Iore  money  in  it,  I  feckofi: 
But  there's  no  lack  of  glory  in  the  sarvice. '  I  have  a 
son  aboard  the  Constitution.  He  was  in  her  when  she 
fit  the  Guerriere.  When  I  think  of  it  I  alius  feel  like 
cheerin'." 

And  then  and  there  the  farmer  took  off  his  hat  and 
gave  three  lusty  cheers — in  which,  despite  myself,  and 
not  knowing  anything  about  the  subject,  I  joined. 

"  My  name  is  Prouty,"  the  old  farmer  went  on. 
"And  my  son's  name  is  Melvin  Prouty.-  Ye'll  heard  tell 
on  him  afore  long.  He's  got  promoted  already.  He's  a 
quartermaster.'' 

"Good  I"  I  exclaimed,  for,  notwithstanding  my  sailor's 
rig,  I  was  supposing  a  quartermaster  must  be  next  to  a 
commodore  at  least. 

"Well,  I  won't  keep  ye.  Ye're  on  the  right  road. 
Good-luck  and  good-bye,"  he  said,  extending  his  rough 
hand  across  the  fence. 

I  shook  it  warmly,  and,  picking  up  my  small  kit,  trot- 
ted down  the  hill.     I  covered  some  two  miles  more  be- 
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fore  I  Stopped  at  a  farm-house  for  breakfast.  Here  I 
was  received  with  as  much  honor  as  if  my  short  stopping 
was  to  cast  a  blessing.  I  found  that  I  had  to  adopt 
some  subterfuge  ;  and  when  asked  what  vessel  I  had 
served  in,  I  replied,  and  with  truth,  "  the  Mi?tetfa,  from 
Baltimore,"  and  that  I  was  bound  to  join  the  Yoimg 
Eagle.  Her  fame  evidently  had  spread  broadcast,  and  I 
cannot  forget  the  envious  looks  that  were  cast  at  me  by 
a  couple  of  youngsters,  who  requested  to  know  if  I  had 
any  pictures  on  my  arms.  As  I  had  none,  and  had  seen 
them  on  my  voyage,  and  often  before  that,  pricked  into 
the  skins  of  the  sailors  on  the  wharves,  I  determined  to 
remedy  this  defect  as  soon  as  possible — surely  'tis  a  relic 
of  a  savage  ancestry. 

The  goodwife  of  the  house  where  I  got  my  first  meal 
almost  insisted  upon  my  carrying  away  enough  to  stock 
me  for  a  voyage  of  two  or  three  days ;  but  it  was  mostly 
pie,  for  which  I  care  little,  so  I  declined. 

The  main  road  was  so  well  travelled  that  there  was  no 
mistaking  it  now.  My  legs,  as  well  as  my  heart,  seemed 
gifted  with  a  desire  to  get  ahead,  and  every  one  I  met 
had  for  me  a  kindly  wave  of  the  hand,  and  would  have 
questioned  me  breathless  had  I  not  made  haste  and  hur- 
ried on. 

By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  had  mounted  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  From  there  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
ocean;  close  to,  the  wide  opening  of  the  river  Thames, 
and,  stretching  to  the  westward,  the  blue  Sound.  How 
the  picture  comes  to  me  !  The  sparkling  sea  ;  here  and 
there  a  white  sail  dotted  on  it;  the  breeze,  that  was  from 
the  south,  bringing  the  smell  of  it  to  my  nostrils,  setting 
my  heart  beating  and  thumping  in  my  throat !  Over- 
head a  great  hawk  spun  about  in  widening  circles.  I 
knew  how  he  felt,  for  was  not  I  free,  and  the  world  be- 
fore me  at  my  feet  ? 

Out  of  pure  joy  and  the  loftiness  of  my  spirits,  I  threw 
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the  Portuguese  cap  into  the  air  and  caught  it  as  it  fell. 
And  nothing  would  do  but  I  must  start  at  a  headlono: 
pace  down  the  hill,  jumping  the  water-bars  and  kicking 
my  heels  behind  me  as  if  I  were  a  colt  escaped  from  a 
pasture.  By  the  time  that  I  had  entered  among  the 
houses  that  clustered  about  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
of  Groton  it  grew  dusky,  and  I  began  to  feel  a  trifle  tired, 
for  I  had  covered  the  distance  of  som.e  thirty  miles  that 
day. 

As  the  dwellings  became  thicker  and  I  could  see 
across  the  river  the  clustering  lights  of  a  large  town,  I 
felt  a  little  trepidation.  People  had  not  paid  so  much 
attention  to  me  as  they  had  farther  up  the  country,  and 
I  had  run  across  one  or  two  sailor-men,  dressed  much  as 
I  was  (save  the  cap),  who  had  hailed  me  good-naturedly. 
But  I  longed  for  a  bed  and  a  warm  cup  of  coffee,  and 
seeing  a  citizen  leaning  over  a  fence,  smoking  medita- 
tively, I  inquired  my  way  to  the  best  inn  in  New  London. 

"  I  should  'a'  reckoned  that  you'd  'a'  known  them  all 
by  this  time,  lad,"  he  said ;  ''  but  the  best  hotel  is  the 
United  States,  down  near  the  wharves.  Keep  straight 
ahead  for  the  ferry." 

At  the  end  of  a  lane  on  the  water  front  I  found  a  man 
with  a  small  boat,  who  rowed  me  across  the  river  and 
disdained  to  ask  pay  for  it.  He  left  me  standing  gaping 
about  on  the  pier  like  the  veriest  country  loon.  Groups 
of  sailor-men  were  everywhere  ;  to  all  appearances  they 
had  gained  possession  of  the  freedom  of  the  town,  and, 
moreover,  they  seemed  to  have  captured  the  prettiest 
girls,  or  bargained  to  drink  the  place  dry,  for  from  a 
grog-shop  a  number  of  them  reeled  out,  arm  in  arm, 
singing  a  song  to  a  tune  that  I  learned  to  know  and  sing 
well  afterwards  myself — "  Hull's  Victory."  The  sound 
of  fiddles  and  merriment  were  to  all  sides. 
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At  last,  pulling  my  wits  together,  I  asked  my  way,  and 
found  it  was  only  a  few  steps  to  the  United  St-ates  Ho- 
tel.    So  I  turned  from  the  street  and  entered. 

A  number  of  loungers  were  on  the  broad  veranda.  A 
group  of  men — one  in  a  cocked  hat  and  blue  coat  with 
brass  buttons — were  sitting  about  a  table  on  which  there 
was  much  to  drink,  and  they  were  not  slighting  it.  But 
here  no  one  gave  me  more  than  a  glance,  and  I  entered 
the  coffee-room,  where  I  found  a  corner. 

A  hubbub  of  conversation  and  much  strong  tobacco 
filled  the  place,  and  the  waiters  were  so  busy  that  I  did 
not  know  enough  to  insist  upon  gaining  their  attention ; 
thus  no  one  sought  me  out.  I  had  sat  there  but  a  few 
minutes  when  I  became  engrossed,  listening  with  dropped 
jaw  to  a  group  of  seamen  talking  within  a  short  distance 
of  me.  One  of  them  was  telling  of  the  action  between 
the  Hornet  and  the  Peacock,  and  he  interspersed  his  talk 
by  constantly  calling  to  those  about  him  to  drink  the 
health  of  "  Lawrence,  the  bravest  officer  that  ever  trod  a 
quarter-deck  !" 

I  here  learned  that  a  man  may  be  a  hero  by  mere  re- 
flected glory,  for  each  one  who  drank  with  him  nodded 
to  the  speaker  as  if  Lawrence  were  his  name.  Suddenly 
I  perceived  that  a  man  in  a  long  apron  was  standing  at 
my  elbow. 

"  What  is  the  order,  messmate  ?"  he  asked,  famil- 
iarly. 
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I  replied  by  asking  for  some  coffee,  and  stating  that  I 
would  like  to  get  a  room  for  the  night.  This  evidently 
caused  him  some  surprise. 

"Rooms  come  high,"  he  smiled,  looking  at  me,  "but 
I  can  get  you  the  coffee,  right  enough.'' 

I  had  seen  one  of  the  sailors,  in  paying  his  reckoning, 
wave  back  the  change  due  him  into  the  waiter's  palm,  so 
when  the  man  returned  I  offered  him  one  of  the  gold 
pieces  I  had  in  my  pocket.  He  looked  at  it  curiously, 
bit  it,  and  crossed  over  to  a  table  and  showed  it  to  some 
of  the  sailors.  The  man  to  whom  he  handed  it  rans:  it 
on  the  bottom  of  an  upturned  plate. 

"Good  gold,"  he  said,  "and  French.  I've  seen  'em 
often.'' 

Whether  he  told  the  value  of  it  or  not  I  do  not  know, 
but  soon  the  waiter  advanced  with  a  half-handful  of  silver 
coin.  I  waved  it  back  at  him,  and  the  man's  eyes  grew 
large.     He  returned  to  the  sailors  and  spoke  to  them. 

"Just  home  from  a  cruise,  I  dare  say,"  said  one,  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  but  not  addressing  me. 

"  He  doesn't  look  it,"  replied  another,  who  had  "  Suc- 
cess to  the  Fox"  painted  on  the  ribbon  of  his  cap.  "But 
one  can't  tell  nowadays.  There  was  a  girlish-looking 
lad — "  Here  the  man  began  a  yarn  in  a  low  voice,  and 
I  buried  my  face  in  my  coffee-cup,  and  almost  scalded 
my  throat. 

"  I've  got  a  room  for  you,  messmate,"  said  the  servant, 
leaning  close  to  me,  "  and  the  best  one  in  the  house.  If 
you've  got  your  kit  ashore,  I'll  take  it  up  myself." 

"No,  thanks,"  I  replied.  "I  have  nothing  with  me," 
I  noticed  that  the  man  was  looking  very  carefully  at  my 
hands.  Although  they  were  not  soft  exactly,  as  they  had 
been  hardened  by  the  chopping  of  wood  and  the  hand- 
ling of  hoe  and  spade,  the  life  of  the  sailor-man  stamps 
the  hands  so  distinctly  to  the  eye  of  a  close  observer 
,t:hat  there  is  no  chance  for  going  wrong  in  judgment. 
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"  Will  you  follow  me  ?  I'll  show  you  up,"  said  the 
waiter-man. 

I  picked  up  my  bundle,  squeezed  it  under  my  arm,  and 
followed  him  out  of  the  room,  creating  no  little  comment, 
I  dare  say,  for  not  a  few  craned  their  necks  to  get  a  look 
at  me.  In  the  hallway  my  guide  stopped  and  spoke  to  a 
large  florid  person  in  a  stained  satin  waistcoat. 

"  Here  is  the  lad  who  wishes  a  lodging,  Mr.  Purdy," 
he  said. 

The  big  man  looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot. 

"  It  will  cost  two  dollars,  and  we  will  give  you  your 
breakfast.  Is  it  a  lark  of  yours,  youngster  ?  Eh  ?  Gad  ! 
J  know  of  a  sailor  with  money  giving  a  dollar  bill  to  a 
cow  to  chew  on  for  a  cud.  But  'tis  your  game  to  play 
the  gentlemen,  eh  ?" 

"  I  trust  I  am  as  much  a  gentleman  as  any  one  under 
your  roof,"  I  returned,  hotly. 

"  Heighty-tighty  !  what  have  we  here  ?"  exclaimed  the 
landlord.  "  I  forget.  The  price  is  three  dollars,  and  it's 
the  last  room  in  the  house.  I  had  partly  engaged  it  to  a 
gentleman  in  a  cocked  hat,  but  he  has  failed  to  appear. 
Pay  in  advance,  please,  or  you  don't  ship  for  the  night." 

I  gave  him  one  of  the  gold  pieces.  He  slipped  it  into 
his  pocket  without  comment,  and  told  the  servant  to 
show  me  up-stairs. 

The  room  was  quite  large  and  comfortable,  the  soft 
bed  with  the  white  sheets  looked  inviting,  and  I  was  so 
stiff  and  tired  from  my  walking  that  I  tumbled  out  of  my 
clothes  and  drew  the  covers  over  me. 

I  thought  that  I  should  go  to  sleep  at  once,  but  as  is 
often  the  case,  thoughts  prevent  the  proper  closing  of  the 
eyelids,  as  if  they  were  the  doors  of  the  mind.  What 
was  I  to  do  on  the  morrow?  It  was  full  eight  days 
ahead  of  the  time  that  I  had  promised  to  meet  Plummer, 
and  I  had  but  four  gold  pieces.  A  thrill  of  fright  took 
hold  of  me  when  I  thought  that  perhaps  my  uncle  might  ^ 
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follow  me  and  fetch  me  back  with  him.  The  noise  of 
shouting  and  loud  talking  below  in  the  tap-room,  and 
the  singing  and  chattering  on  the  streets,  continued  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  tossed  uneasily. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  had  not  lost  myself 
in  sleep  at  all  when  I  heard  some  stumbling  and  laugh- 
ing out  in  the  hallway ;  then  the  door  to  my  room  was 
pushed  open,  and  a  hand  shielding  a  candle,  the  light  of 
which  dazzled  my  eyes  so  that  at  first  I  could  not  see 
clearly,  extended  through  the  doorway.  A  man  entered, 
talking  loudly  to  some  one  who  was  following  him. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  Bullard  ;  and  don't  drop  that  bot- 
tle for  the  life  of  you." 

A  thick,  growling  voice  answered. 

"  I've  had  all  the  bottle  I  want,  Captain  Temple," 
were  the  words  I  caught  in  answer,  and  the  second  man 
came  in.     He  also  carried  a  candle. 

*'  What  is  it  you  wish  to  discuss  with  me,  sir,  that  we 
couldn't  say  before  McCulough  .'*"  he  went  on. 

"'Tis  just  this,"  replied  the  one  addressed  as  Captain 
Temple  (I  recognized  him  as  the  officer  who  had  sat  on 
the  piazza)  :  "  McCulough  thinks  to  tie  us  down  in  some 
way,  because  he  happens  to  own  a  few  planks  of  the 
ship.     Now  I —     Damme  !" 

The  speaker  had  placed  the  light  on  the  mantel-piece, 
and  the  other  man  did  the  same  with  his  candle,  snuff- 
ing it  with  his  fingers  as  he  did  so  ;  but  what  had  broken 
off  Captain  Temple's  speech  was  the  sight  he  had  caught 
of  me  sitting  bolt-upright  in  the  bed,  and  blinking,  I  dare 
say,  like  a  startled  owl. 

"In  the  name  of  Davy  Jones,  what  is  this?"  he  ex- 
claimed.    "  What  are  you  doing  in  my  room  ?" 

"  A  drunken  sailor-man,"  interrupted  the  larger  one, 
holding  one  of  the  candles  over  his  head.  "  Kick  him 
out  where  he  belongs.  They're  getting  too  high  and 
'•mighty,  anyhow." 
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The  captain,  seeing  my  bundle  lying  on  the  floor,  sent 
it  flying  through  the  open  doorway  down  the  hall,  and 
the  other  man,  with  a  stroke  of  his  foot,  swept  up  the 
rest  of  my  belongings. 

"Get  out  of  this,  you  swab,"  cried  the  captain,  "or  I'll 
keelhaul  you  well !   No  chin  music,  now  !   Come,  get  out !" 

I  was  mighty  angry  by  this  time. 

"  I'm  no  swab  or  no  drunken  sailor,  I'll  have  you  un- 
derstand," I  replied,  "  and  this  is  my  room,  and  I  paid 
for  it." 

The  captain  muttered  a  curse. 

"  I'll  spit  you  like  a  goose  !"  he  roared.  "  How  dare 
you  talk  to  me  like  that.-*" 

With  this  he  drew  his  sword  and  made  one  or  two 
passes  at  me.  Of  course  I  do  not  suppose  it  was  his 
real  intention  to  inflict  an  injury,  but  the  point  came 
dangerously  close  to  my  throat — I  had  drawn  the  covers 
to  my  chin. 

"  Don't  kill  him,  captain  ;  don't  kill  him,"  snickered 
the  big  man. 

At  this,  moved  by  some  impulse,  I  jumped  to  the  floor. 
There  was  a  narrow  poker  leaning  against  the  empty 
fireplace.  Shaking  with  fear,  I  picked  it  up  and  fell  into 
the  position  of  defence.  The  big  one's  laughter  changed 
to  an  impatient  tone. 

"  Rout  him  out,  the  impudent  rascal,"  he  cried,  "  and 
I'll  boot  him  down  the  stairway !" 

The  captain  could  not  reach  me  across  the  bed,  so  he 
came  about  the  foot-board.  He  made  a  swift  pass  at 
me  as  if  he  would  give  me  a  good  slap  with  the  back  of 
his  sword.  I  parried  it,  and,  aiming  a  quick  stroke  at 
his  head,  sent  his  cocked  hat  flying  across  the  room. 
His  return  to  this  showed  that  he  intended  me  some 
harm,  for  he  thrust  straight  at  my  breast.  Again  I  par- 
ried, and  a  second  time  the  captain  lunged.  He  had 
swept  the  point  of  his  sword  a  little  too  far  down  this 
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time,  and  I  got  over  it  a  bit  with  the  poker.  I  remem- 
bered the  disarming-stroke  that  my  uncle  had  shown  me 
so  often.  With  a  quick  turn  of  the  wrist  I  caught  his 
blade  aright  and  absolutely  hurled  it  from  his  hand.  It 
clattered  across  the  floor,  and,  darting  forward,  I  caught 
him  just  below  the  shoulder  with  the  point  of  the  poker. 
Had  it  been  a  cutlass  or  a  small  sword  it  would  have 
surely  run  him  through  !  As  it  was  it  staggered  him, 
and  he  sat  down  backward  in  the  empty  fireplace. 

The  big  man  was  roaring  down  the  hallway  for  help, 
and  I  could  hear  a  charge  being  made  up  the  stairs. 
The  captain  looked  up  at  me,  however,  curiously. 

"Where  on  the  green  earth  did  you  learn  that  .^"  he 
grunted. 

I  was  so  full  of  emotion  and  fear  of  the  consequence  of 
my  action  that  I  could  not  speak,  and  stood  there  pant- 
ing. A  dozen  faces  appeared  at  the  doorway.  The 
captain  extended  his  hand. 

"Give  us  a  lift,  lad,"  he  said.    "  I'm  badly  grounded." 

I  pulled  him  out  of  the  fireplace,  and  picked  up  his 
sword  for  him — a  strange  picture  we  must  have  presented, 
I  in  my  shirt,  and  he  slapping  me  good-naturedly  between 
the  shoulders  so  hard  that  it  set  me  cou2;hing:. 

"  No  harm  done,  friends,"  he  said,  addressing  the  crowd 
that  had  now  half  filled  the  room.  "  Some  pleasantry  be- 
tween me  and  this  young  gentleman.  Bullard,  you  old 
squillgee,  gather  the  lad's  trousseau  from  the  hall,  and 
fetch  it  in  here." 

Affirming  that  it  was  just  a  joke,  he  and  the  captain 
cleared  the  room  and  gathered  up  my  things.  The 
shorter  man  was  looking  at  me  curiously. 

"  Gadzooks  !"  he  said,  "  but  that  was  a  master-stroke  ! 
Who  are  you  and  where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

I  was  drawing  on  part  of  my  clothing,  and  a  fit  of  em- 
barrassment had  hold  of  me.  Now  why  I  spoke  as  I  did 
I  cannot  account  for. 
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"  My  name  is  Debrin,"  I  replied,  taking  the  name  that 
my  uncle  was  known  by  at  Miller's  Falls.  "  I've  come 
to  ship  on  board  the  Yoimg  Eagle.  Si  Plummer  spoke 
to  me  about  her." 

The  captain  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

"  You'll  ship  all  right,  lad — I'm  Temple,  of  the  Young 
Eagle.     What's  your  first  name  ?" 

"John,"  I  answered. 

"  Go  below,  Bullard,  and  make  out  articles  for  this  lad 
to  sign — John  Debrin,  instructor  in  small  arms.  Never 
knew  of  one  in  a  privateer  before,  but  I'll  create  the  bil- 
let, begad !" 

Then  and  there  he  made  me  show  him  what  I  knew 
about  handling  a  weapon.  In  fact  he  treated  me  as  if  I 
were  altogether  his  equal,  and  I  soon  lost  any  feeling  of 
discomfiture. 

As  this  is  the  only  time  that  I  ever  saw  Captain  Tem- 
ple in  such  a  mood,  I  have  dwelt  on  it.  But  to  shorten 
this  part  of  my  log:  T  signed  the  articles  that  Bullard 
brought  up  with  him,  and  insisted  upon  giving  up  my 
room,  which  the  captain  apparently  took  with  reluctance, 
and  I  slept  on  the  floor  in  a  corner  of  the  hallway. 

From  my  clothes  Temple  must  have  judged  me  a  sea- 
man, for  he  asked  no  questions  on  that  head,  and  appar- 
ently was  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  I  came  from 
Chesapeake  Bay,  had  sailed  in  the  brig  Minetta,  and  had 
been  taught  swordsmanship  by  an  old  Frenchman. 

I  awakened  in  the  morning  with  the  puzzled  conster- 
nation of  one  unused  to  find  himself  in  new  surround- 
ings, and  with  the  feeling  that  last  night's  goings-on  had 
been  a  dream.  A  glance  at  the  paper  in  my  pocket, 
however,  proved  that  it  was  not.  ^ 

A  strange  day  was  before  me.  I  seemed  destined  in 
life  to  be  a  mystery  to  the  people  whom  I  met,  and  cir- 
cumstances kept  up  this  position  for  some  time  to  come. 
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No  one  was  stirring  about  the  inn  except  a  sleepy, 
draggled -headed  pot-boy,  lazily  sweeping  out  the  tap- 
room. 

Althou2:h  I  was  verv  hun2:r\',  I  determined  on  a  ram- 
ble  along  the  water-front  before  breakfast,  and  I  headed 
down  the  street. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  vessels  at  the 
wharves.  A  maze  of  masts  and  rigging  arose  above  the 
tree-tops,  but  the  scene  lacked  the  life  and  movement  of 
loadino;  and  unloadins:. 

The  vessels  appeared  slovenly  and  unkempt,  their 
yards  at  all  angles,  and  their  shrouds  sagging.  Close  to 
me,  with  a  long  bowsprit  extending  almost  into  the  front 
yard  of  one  of  the  white  houses  that  clustered  at  the 
southern  bend  of  the  harbor,  was  a  great  three-masted 
ship.  Her  cut  was  different  from  most  of  those  that  I 
had  seen,  but  what  held  my  eye  was  this  :  her  foremast 
had  been  spliced  neatly  with  wrappings  of  great  rope, 
and  three  or  four  jagged  breaks  showed  in  her  topsides 
and  bulwarks.  She  was  lying  close  to  a  great  ware- 
house that  prevented  a  view  of  the  open  bay,  and  I 
walked  down  the  pier.  The  great  vessel  had  quarter- 
galleries,  like  a  man-of-war,  and  above  her  rudder-post  I 
read  the  words,  ^'-  North  lunberlaud  oi  Liverpool";  then  I 
remembered  hearing  the  night  before  that  this  vessel 
had  come  in  under  the  lee  of  the  Young  Eagie,  and  had 
,  been  one  of  the  richest  fruits  of  her  first  cruise. 
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When  I  reached  the  pier -head  I  walked  out  on  the 
string-piece,  and,  climbing  on  the  top  of  a  pile  of  lumber, 
I  looked  out  across  the  smooth  water.  A  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  shore  lay  the  tidiest-looking  craft.  She  was 
not  very  small,  but  sat  low  in  the  water,  a  backward  rake 
to  her  masts  gave  her  a  jaunty  appearance,  and  the  tall 
spars  that  lifted  high  above  her  deck  looked  as  slender 
as  whipstocks.  Her  jib-boom  was  of  tremendous  length, 
but  at  that  time  I  did  not  know  enough  either  to  criticise 
or  to  appreciate  her  altogether  at  a  glance. 

It  was  setting  out  to  be  a  scorching  day.  The  smell 
of  sperm-oil  and  pine  timber  came  from  beneath  and 
about  me,  and  so  still  was  it  that  the  sound  of  a  man 
rowing  a  dory  over  against  the  farther  shore  sounded 
plainly — I  could  hear  every  thump  in  the  thole-pins. 
The  clicking  of  a  block  and  tackle  broke  out,  and  a 
musical  high-toned  bell  hurriedly  struck  the  hour  from 
the  little  brig.  That  she  was  the  Young  Eagle  I  had  no 
doubt,  and  it  flashed  across  me  that  maybe  I  had  gotten 
myself  in  somewhat  of  a  predicament,  and  that  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  find  Captain  Temple  and 
inform  him  that,  while  I  did  know  something  of  small 
arms,  I  was  in  truth  nothing  of  a  sailor. 

I  took  the  paper  out  of  my  pocket,  and  saw  that  there 
was  no  reference  made  to  performing  the  duties  of  sea- 
manship, but  that  I  had  been  enlisted  to  instruct  the 
crew  in  a  branch  with  which  I  felt  myself  perfectly 
familiar. 

My  old  friend  Plummer  had  promised  to  help  me 
learn  the  ropes,  and  so  I  determined  to  go  ahead  with- 
out any  explaining. 

Thinking  that  it  would  be  best  to  report  to  my  com- 
mander at  the  inn  and  await  his  orders,  however,  I  turned 
my  footsteps  back  into  the  town,  and  as  I  walked  the 
path  along  the  tree-lined  street,  why  I  should  fall  to  think- 
ing of  Mary  Tanner  I  do  not  know.     I  took  a  squint 
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down  at  myself  in  my  sailor  finery,  and  rather  admired 
the  way  the  wide  bell-shaped  trousers  flapped  about  my 
ankles.  The  wish  grew  upon  me  that  Mary  could  see 
me  as  I  was.  Thus,  with  my  head  down,  I  hastened  on, 
and  did  not  perceive  that  an  open  gate  swung  across 
the  way  until  I  had  run  afoul  of  it,  bows  on. 

As  I  leaned  over  to  rub  my  shin  I  heard  a  laugh,  and, 
looking  up,  there,  not  ten  feet  from  me,  was  the  very 
person  who  had  been  in  my  mind — Mary  Tanner  her- 
self, but  grown  so  tall  and  slender  !  The  power  is  given 
to  women  to  control  the  expressions  of  their  feelings  in 
a  manner  that  fails  men  altogether — at  least,  I  might  say, 
we  are  more  clumsy  at  it.  I  was  so  astounded  that  I 
could  not  speak  a  word,  and  stood  there  on  one  leg  like 
a  startled  sand-piper.     She  spoke  first. 

"  Well,  where  did  you  come  from  ?"  she  laughed,  gath- 
ering up  her  apron  in  one  hand.  It  was  filled  with 
roses  she  had  been  clipping  from  a  bush. 

As  time  had  been  long  since  I  had  seen  her,  I  con- 
fess I  felt  tempted  to  reply  "  From  China"  or  some  dis- 
tant port,  as  her  laughter  galled  me  sharply.  But  as  it 
was,  I  answered,  falteringly  : 

"From  up  there,"  pointing  with  my  finger  towards  the 
north. 

"  How  did  you  get  away  from  Gaston  ?"  she  asked. 

At  the  mention  of  the  old  man's  name  I  could  not 
help  but  give  a  glance  over  my  shoulder,  at  which  Mary 
laughed  and  asked  another  question. 

"  Where  did  you  get  those  outlandish  clothes  ?" 

"  I'm  a  sailor,"  I  replied,  giving  a  hitch  to  my 
breeches. 

"  Oh  no,  you're  not,"  said  Mary,  throwing  back  her 
head.     "YouVeaboy." 

"I  wish  you  good- morning.  Mistress  Tanner,"  I  re- 
plied, making  an  effort  to  pull  off  the  tight-fitting  Portu- 
guese cap,  and   only  succeeding   in    giving    my  hair  a 
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tweaking.  " Good-morning,  Mistress  Tanner;  time  has 
not  improved  your  manners." 

I  walked  away,  really  angry.  It  is  no  evidence  of  su- 
perior wisdom  on  my  part  to  here  make  an  observation  ; 
but  a  few  months  of  town  life  will  change  a  woman  and 
teach  her  more  than  five  years  spent  on  a  hill-side  farm, 
and  this  is  no  falsehood.  I  had  gone  but  a  few  rods 
when  I  heard  my  name  called,  and,  looking  back,  I  saw 
Mary  leaning  over  the  fence  and  beckoning  to  me  with 
a  rose  in  her  fingers.  Affecting  a  great  deal  of  leisure, 
I  retraced  my  steps. 

"  Are  you  really  going  to  sea  ?"   she  asked. 

Now  although  I  could  see  how  great  the  change  had 
been  that  had  come  over  her,  this  was  spoken  after  the 
old  manner;  and  despite  the  feeling  that  things  were  not 
exactly  as  they  had  been,  I  felt  more  at  my  ease. 

"  I'm  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Young  Eagle,^^  I  replied, 
and,  I  must  confess  it,  proudly.  ^ 

"  My  !"  was  all  Mary  vouchsafed  to  this,  but  I  noticed 
that  her  eyes  brightened  and  that  she  flushed.  The  rose 
she  had  been  holding  fell  from  her  hand,  and  I  bent  over 
and  picked  it  up.  As  I  offered  to  return  it  she  looked 
at  me  slyly. 

"  Why  don't  you  keep  it  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Because  you  have  not  given  it  to  me." 

"  Then  I  will  give  you  another." 

As  I  took  the  flower  she  extended,  an  entirely  new 
sensation  thrilled  me — a  strange  bounding,  fluttering  of 
the  heart — and  though  this  portion  of  our  short  inter- 
view may  be  interesting  or  not,  I'm  glad  to  set  it  down 
fully. 

"  Oh,  I've  got  some  news  to  tell,"  went  on  Mary,  look- 
ing at  me  archly,  and  then  lowering  her  eyes. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  I  inquired.     "  Good  news  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  may  be  rich  some  day,  John." 

"Rich  !"  exclaimed  I.     "  How  is  that,  pray  tell  me  ?" 
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"You  see,  my  grandfather  who  lives  in  Canada  was  a 
Tory,"  Mary  answered.  "  His  name  is  Middleton — one 
of  the  Irish  Middletons — and  when  he  left  New  London 
my  mother  would  not  go  with  him,  for  my  father  was  an 
American  soldier.  Now  my  grandfather  wishes  me  to 
come  to  him." 

"Oh,  are  you  going.?"  I  asked,  with  my  heart  beating 
loudly. 

"  Well,  I  won't  go  now,"  Mary  replied.  "  You  see, 
my  father  is  very  ill  here  at  my  uncle's."  A  shade  of 
sadness  came  into  her  voice.  "  He  wants  me  to  go," 
she  continued,  "  but  I  won't  leave  him  for  any  grand- 
father, no  matter  how  rich  he  is." 

"  If  you  went,  perhaps  I  would  never  see  you  again," 
I  said,  faintly. 

"Why,"  she  answered,  opening  her  eyes  wide,  "you 
could  come  and  see  me." 

"When?" 

"  When  you  got  command  of  your  own  ship."  She 
smiled  as  she  spoke. 

"I'll  have  one  some  day,"  I  spoke  up,  bravely.  "And 
that  is  what  I'll  do." 

But  an  interruption  came  to  this  little  dialogue. 

"  Look  up  the  street,"  cried  Mary,  suddenly  pointing. 

I  did  so.  Here  came  the  frightful  old  Gaston,  sham- 
bling along  with  his  arms  dangling  in  front  of  him  ;  his 
clothes  and  head -gear  were  fit  to  make  a  ghost  grin. 
But  as  if  he  had  been  a  school-master  and  I  a  truant 
school-bo}',  I  dodged  through  the  gate  and  hid  behind 
the  rose-bush.  For  years  I  could  not  think  of  this  ac- 
tion without  shame,  but  now  I  laugh  at  it. 

"You  had  better  not  let  him  catch  you,"  Mary  ob- 
served, joining  me,  and  we  peered  about  the  corner  of 
the  rose-bush  until  after  Gaston  had  passed.  That  he 
was  in  quest  of  me  there  was  no  doubt,  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  my  evident  fear  amused  Mary  Tan- 
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ner,  for  she  stood  there  smiling  at  me,  and  puUing  at  a 
green  branch  over  her  head  (oh,  I  can  see  how  she 
looked  !) ;  but  the  scene  was  interrupted  by  the  approach 
of  a  slight,  quick-stepping  man,  who  rattled  a  walking- 
stick  along  the  fence-pickets  as  he  came  nearer. 

"  Here's  Captain  Temple,"  I  said,  straightening  up. 
,'"  Now  you'll  see  if  I'm  a  sailor  or  not." 

When  the  captain  was  opposite  the  gate  I  stepped 
from  behind  the  rose-bush  and  saluted. 

"  Heigh,  oh  !"  he  exclaimed,  looking  longer  at  Mary 
than  he  did  at  me.  (She  was  a  tall  girl,  and  appeared 
older  than  her  years.)  "  Heigh,  oh,  I'm  just  in  time  to 
rescue  you,  my  lad.  'Tis  plain  you're  a  prize  to  beauty ! 
Aye,  and  would  fly  her  colors  too,"  he  added,  pointing  to 
the  rose  that  I  had  thrust  in  my  bosom.  As  he  spoke 
he  bowed  gallantly,  and  Mary  dropped  him  a  courtesy. 

"Sorry,  lad,"  Captain  Temple  went  on,  "but  I  may 
have  use  for  you.     Can  you  read  and  write  ?" 

"Aye,  aye,  sir ;  French  and  English,  and  Latin  too,"  I 
answered. 

"  Ecod !  a  scholar,  eh?"  was  the  return.  "Scholars 
make  bad  sailors.  But  Bullard  has  gone  to  Lyme  Ha- 
ven, and  I  would  have  somebody  come  to  McCulough's 
office  and  help  me  with  the  papers.  So  bid  good-bye  to 
your  sweetheart,  and  come  along — come  along.  We'll 
get  under  way  to-morrow  mayhap,  or  the  day  after." 

"Good-bye,  Mary,"  said  I,  extending  my  hand. 
"Don't  forget  me." 

"  Good-b3-e,"  she  said  simply,  and  thus  we  parted.     '- 

I  was  filled  with  the  idea,  as  we  went  down  the  street, 
that  I  would  run  across  Gaston,  and  I  determined  that 
if  this  happened,  I  should  not  show  the  fear  of  him  that 
I  had  a  few  moments  since.  But  we  met  no  one  except 
some  villagers  driving  their  cows  to  pasture,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  wharves  once  more,  we  entered  one  of  the 
warehouses,  and  found  awaiting  there  a  crowd  of  sea- 
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men.  They  all  touched  their  hats  as  Captain  Temple 
and  I  came  to  the  doorway.  A  red-faced  man  with  a 
great  bulbous  nose  and  snuff-powdered  coat  greeted  us. 

"You're  late,  captain,"  he  grumbled;  "and  look  at 
the  gentry  that  have  been  awaiting  you.  There  may  be 
a  few  topmen  among  them,  but  I'll  wager  we've  got  hog- 
butchers  and  tailors  here,  at  any  rate." 

He  might  properly  have  added  pirates  in  his  category, 
for  some  were  as  rough-looking  cutthroats  as  any  one 
might  wish  to  see. 

"  Here,  act  as  shipping-clerk,  lad,"  ordered  Captain 
Temple,  shoving  a  great  ledger  towards  me.  "  And  set 
thmgs  down  right  and  ship-shape,  too,  in  plain  English. 
Never  mind  the  spelling — just  so  one  can  read  it." 

Luckily  it  happened  that  the  page  before  was  but  half 
filled,  and  I  saw  at  a  rapid  glance  the  mode  of  proced- 
ure. I  recognized  also  Bullard's  handwriting.  And  now 
began  the  examination  that  to  me  was  most  interesting. 

Temple  looked  at  every  man,  as  he  presented  him- 
self, slowly  from  top  to  toe,  and  I  noticed  that  many  of 
them  gave  a  shake  to  their  shoulders  when  he  lowered 
his  eyes,  as  if  a  chill  had  passed  over  them.  The  ques- 
tions were  very  simple,  consisting  in  asking  the  man's 
name,  age,  previous  occupation,  and  the  vessel  that  he 
had  last  sailed  in,  and,  if  satisfactory,  he  was  told  to  get 
his  dunnage  and  present  himself  at  the  pier  some  time 
before  noon. 

"We  have  no  idlers  on  board  this  ship,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, addressing  the  crowd.  "If  you're  not  doing  one 
thing,  you're  deling  something  else.  I  want  both-handed 
men  about  me." 

In  about  two  hours  the  work  was  finished,  and  Cap- 
tain Temple,  looking  over  the  ledger,  paid  me  a  compli- 
ment upon  my  writing,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
evidently  I  was  an  old  hand ;  in  which  I  did  not  con- 
tradict him.     Before  midday  arrived,  however,  I  was  al- 
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most  famished,  but  I  found  no  time  to  search  for  any- 
thing to  eat. 

It  had  got  noised  about  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
that  the  remaining  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Yoinig  Eagle 
were  to  debark  in  the  early  afternoon,  and  quite  a 
crowd  had  gathered  along  the  shore  to  see  them  off.  I 
managed  to  run  up  to  the  inn  and  to  secure  my  small 
bundle,  and  hastened  back  again. 

Already  a  boat-load  had  gone  out  to  the  ship,  and  as  I 
clambered  down  the  rough  ladder  the  crowd  and  those 
in  the  second  boat  were  indulging  in  much  rough  play- 
fulness ;  it  was  a  very  mixed  assembly,  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  deep  feelings  shown  in  any  of  the  fare- 
wells. Just  as  we  shoved  off  I  heard  my  name  called — 
that  is,  my  first  name.  "John!  John!"  cried  a  voice, 
and,  looking  up,  I  saw  Mary  Tanner  standing  at  the 
edge  of  the  pier.  She  waved  her  hand  to  me,  and  then, 
with  a  quick  glance  about  her,  kissed  it  twice. 

My  return  to  this,  which  I  kept  repeating  for  fully  a 
minute,  was  no^  conspicuous,  because  half  of  the  men 
gathered  in  the  stern-sheets  were  doing  the  same  thing 
or  indulging  in  mock  lamentations.  Three  or  four  silent 
ones,  perhaps,  felt  more  deeply  than  the  others. 

As  we  came  alongside  the  brig  1  noticed  that  her 
deck  was  not  more  than  six  feet  above  the  water-line 
amidships,  but  that  her  bulwarks  were  fully  the  height 
of  a  man's  shoulder.  Her  sides  shone  as  if  they  had 
been  varnished,  and  the  brass -work  along  the  rails 
gleamed  like  gold.  But  when  I  set  my  foot  on  deck,  it 
was  then  that  I  was  astonished.  I  have  seen  many  pri- 
vateers and  vessels  of  the  regular  navy  since  that  day, 
but  never  have  I  seen  such  a  clean  sweep  of  deck  and 
such  fine  planking  in  my  life.  All  the  loose  running- 
gear  was  flemished  down  neatly,  many  of  the  belaying- 
pins  were  of  brass,  and  her  broadside  of  six  guns  was 
very  heavy  for  her  tonnage. 
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Amidships,  carefully  lashed  and  chocked,  was  a  long 
twelve-pounder.  The  others  were  eighteen  -  pound  car- 
ronades.  Two  large  brass  swivels  she  carried  besides 
these — one  on  her  forecastle,  and  one  forward  of  the 
wheel  on  the  quarter-deck.  Sne  was  built  upon  a  plan 
different  from  most  of  the  vessels  of  that  date,  but  now 
become  more  adopted  in  America.  Instead  of  having 
her  greatest  breadth  well  forward,  it  was  farther  aft,  and 
she  was  cut  away  like  a  knife-blade.  I  have  never  seen 
her  equal,  I  really  think,  in  going  close-hauled,  or  in 
any  point  of  sailing. 

Now,  as  I  stood  there  with  my  bundle  in  my  hand,  I 
longed  for  some  one  to  ask  questions  of,  and  then  I  re- 
membered that  if  we  sailed  on  the  morrow,  Plummer 
would  be  left  behind  !  Most  of  the  men  coming  off  shore 
carried  their  hammocks  with  them  ;  where  I  was  to  get 
mine  I  did  not  know.  But  as  Captain  Temple  had  been 
so  kind  to  me,  I  thought  nothing  of  going  to  him,  con- 
sidering that  it  would  be  the  best  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, so  I  stepped  up  to  where  he  was  standing  near  the 
binnacle.  He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  had  never  seen  me 
before. 

"Well  !"  he  said,  sternly.  "Coming  aft  in  this  fash- 
ion !     If  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,  wait  at  the  mast,'' 

"  I  have  no  hammock,  sir — "  I  began. 

"  Sleep  on  the  deck,  then,"  returned  he.  "  Go  for- 
ward !" 

He  spoke  to  me  much  as  one  might  address  a  dog, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  like  one,  and, 
biting  my  lips,  I  went  down  the  hatchway  to  the  berth- 
deck. 

How  so  many  men  were  going  to  sleep  in  that  crowd- 
ed space  I  could  not  see ;  they  were  so  close  that  as  they 
moved  about  they  touched  one  another,  and  so  low  were 
the  deck-beams  that  the  tallest  could  not  stand  erect, 
and  even  1  brought  up    against  one  with  a  temendous 
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whack  that  set  starry  skies  before  me.  To  my  relief,  I 
perceived  that  I  was  not  the  only  greenhorn,  and  that 
there  were  a  few  others  who  knew  even  less  than  I  did 
of  what  was  expected  of  them. 

An  awkward  country  lad,  who  had  been  standing  there 
gorming  about  open-mouthed,  approached  me. 

"Tell  me,  please,  sir,"  he  said,  "where  are  our  beds." 

I  explained  that  the  long  bundles  some  of  the  men 
carried,  and  that  they  were  taking  up  to  stow  in  the  net- 
tings, were  hammocks,  and  that  he  would  probably  have 
one  served  to  him.  He  thanked  me  kindly,  and  proba- 
bly looked  upon  me  as  being  a  very  knowing,  able  sea- 
man. 

The  men  were  joking  and  swearing  roughly,  and  before 
we  had  been  on  board  ten  minutes  a  fight  started  be- 
tween two  half-drunken  sailors,  which  occasioned  only 
merriment  among  the  lookers-on,  until  a  great,  thick-set 
figure,  that  I  afterwards  learned  was  Edmundson,  the 
third  lieutenant,  ran  down  the  companion-ladder,  and 
sent  both  of  the  fighters  to  the  deck  with  two  blows  of 
his  great  fist. 

"  If  you're  after  sore  heads,  you  can  get  them  !"  cried 
he.     "  But  avast  this  quarrelling." 

No  one  said  a  word  ;  even  the  fighters  stopped  cursing, 
and  the  silence  lasted  long  after  he  had  disappeared. 

I  was  mad  for  something  to  eat,  for,  as  I  have  told,  I 
had  had  nothing  since  the  night  before  ;  but  soon  the 
word  was  passed  through  the  forecastle, that  there  would 
be  no  grub  until  the  evening,  at  Vv^hich  there  were  many 
mutterings  and  more  strange  oaths.  During  the  after- 
noon the  crew  was  divided  into  watches,  and  the  men 
were  given  their  numbers  and  stations,  but  so  far  as  I 
could  see  no  provision  was  made  for  their  comfort  in 
any  manner;  no  regular  messes  had  been  organized, 
and  at  six  o'clock,  when  we  were  fed,  we  sat  about  in  ^ 
groups  on  the  deck,  and  ate  with  our  knives  and  fingers 
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from  the  rough  tubs  ;  but  the  feed  was  wholesome,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  it.  I  did  full  justice  to  a  very 
healthy  appetite. 

Before  dark  Mr.  Bullard  came  on  board.  As  he 
walked  forward  I  managed  to  catch  his  eye,  and  saluted. 

"  Ah,  here's  our  sailor  fencing  -  master,"  he  half 
laughed. 

"Might  I  have  a  word  with  you,  sir?"'  I  inquired. 

"What  is  it?''  he  returned,  frowning. 

"There  are  two  country  lads  on  board  that  have  no 
hammocks  ;  they  know  little  of  shipboard,  but  are  willing. 
Can  you  not  help  them  out,  sir  ?" 

I  did  not  tell  him  that  one  of  the  country  lads  was 
myself.  He  muttered  an  oath,  and  here  I  found  out 
that  asking  favors  of  ship's  officers  generally  makes 
them  cross.  But  he  turned  and  spoke  to  an  old  seaman 
standing  near  bv. 

"Willmot,  get  two  hammocks  and  give  them  to  this 
lad,"  he  ordered. 

I  followed  the  old  sailor  to  the  forward  hold,  and  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  presented  a  new  hammock  to 
the  lank  countryman,  and  kept  the  other  myself  ;  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  other  seamen,  we  marked  our 
names  on  them  in  plain,  black  lettering. 

The  countryman,  whose  name  was  Amos  Craig,  and  I 
found  a  hook  forward  and  agreed  to  swing  together.  It 
was  near  the  hatchway,  but  we  took  it  because  the  air 
would  be  better — the  forecastle  was  already  foul  from 
much  breathing.  I  did  not  turn  in  early,  being  in  the 
first  watch,  which  we  kept  as  if  we  were  at  sea ;  but  that 
night,  as  I  looked  out  towards  the  lights  of  the  town  and 
realized  how  great  a  change  the  life  before  me  was  from 
that  I  had  been  leading,  I  was  half  tempted  to  slip  over- 
board and  make  a  swim  for  it ;  I  felt  that  this  did  not 
mean  liberty.  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  freedom 
in  faithful  and  loyal  service. 
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I  had  been  much  surprised  by  the  difference  in  the 
manners  of  Captain  Temple  ashore  from  those  he  showed 
on  shipboard.  This  change,  however,  is  the  natural  se- 
quence of  absolute  authority,  and  the  relief  occasioned 
by  being  able  to  throw  off  responsibility.  In  after-years 
1  felt  it  much  the  same  with  me ,  but  in  the  writing  of 
this  tale,  as  I  cannot  claim  that  I  have  the  power  of  add- 
ing adornment,  I  also  intend  to  be  as  free  from  moral- 
izing as  I  can.  So,  to  return  to  what  happened.  As  I 
leaned  over  the  rail  I  made  up  my  mind  to  accept  any- 
thing that  came,  make  the  best  of  it,  and  do  my  duty  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  powers. 

Half  of  the  watch  on  deck  were  lying  sprawled  out 
and  snoring  against  the  bulwarks,  keeping  carefully  out 
of  the  moonlight,  for  the  reason  that  sleeping  in  the  glare 
of  the  moon  addles  men's  brains ;  but  this  may  be  mere 
superstition. 

Up  and  down  the  quarter-deck  a  restless  figure  paced  in 
quick,  nervous  strides.  A  sailor^  with  his  heavy  hair  done 
in  a  long  queue  down  his  back,  and  two  small  gold  rings 
in  his  ears,  approached  me  and  nudged  me  with  his  knee. 

*'  Old  Never-sleep  is  on  the  rampage,"  he  said,  direct- 
ins  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder.  "We'll  catch  it  to- 
morrow,  you  can  wager  on  that,  messmate.  I've  cruised 
with  him,  and  I  know  his  tricks  !" 

"  Is  he  a  good  officer  ?" 

"Aye,  good  for  those  who  please  him  ;  he  never  works 
the  watch  below,  but  he'll  hound  a  shirker  till  you  can 
see  his  bones.  Some  men  on  this  'ere  craft  will  wish 
themselves  overboard  before  the  cruise  is  over.  Jump 
when  he  speaks,  that's  my  advice  !" 

Then  the  man  went  on  to  ask  me  questions.  I  dodged 
them  as  best  I  could  by  asking  others,  and  as  he  liked  to 
talk,  I  picked  up  not  a  little  worth  remembering.  I 
found  that  Captain  Temple  had  various  nicknames  that 
described    his    qualifications    and    characteristics    to    a 
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nicety.  Every  skipper,  no  matter  what  his  age,  is  called 
"old"  on  shipboard.  Temple,  I  should  judge,  had  not 
turned  four-and-thirty,  although  he  was  slightly  grizzled 
and  his  face  was  weather-seamed.  "  Auger-eyes  "  they 
called  him  on  account  of  his  keenness  of  vision.  "Old 
Gimlet-ears,"  because  it  was  rumored  that  he  could  hear 
in  the  cabin  what  went  on  in  the  forecastle.  "  Kill 
Devil,"  for  the  reason  that  he  feared  not  to  fight  the 
powers  of  hell  if  they  were  arrayed  against  him.  But 
chief  of  all,  "Old  Never-sleep,"  for  a  very  evident  rea- 
son. He  apparently  stood  all  watches  when  there  was 
aught  to  be  gained  by  vigilance. 

The  quartermaster  on  deck  stepped  aft  as  the  sailor 
and  I  were  talking,  and  spoke  to  Captain  Temple : 

"  Eight  bells,  sir." 

"Make  it  so,"  were  the  words  I  caught  from  the  cap- 
tain's lips. 

Immediately  the  musical  high-toned  bell  struck  the 
hour.  On  the  voyage  of  the  Mi?ietta  I  had  learned  to  tell 
time  after  the  manner  at  sea,  and  I  knew  that  the  other 
watch  w^as  coming  on.  In  ten  minutes  I  was  below  in 
my  hammock. 

So  great  a  number  of  people  composed  the  Young 
Eagle's  company  that  the  men  were  swinging  double  in 
the  close-crowded  space — that  is,  one  hammock  was  un- 
derneath the  other,  the  upper  lashed  high  against  the 
beams,  and  the  lower  sagging  so  that  its  occupant  could 
touch  the  deck  with  his  hand. 

I  had  never  heard  such  a  chorus  of  snoring  and  mutter- 
ing in  my  life,  and  it  took  me  a  few  minutes  to  become  ac- 
customed to  the  reeking  air.  But  at  last  I  dozed  off  into 
a  fitful  rest  of  ever-changing  dreams,  only  to  be  awakened 
by  the  rolling  of  a  drum  and  a  confused  sound  of  stirring, 
cursing,  and  piping.  Thus  began  a  day  in  which  I  had 
to  face  some  trials,  I  assure  you,  and  call  upon  many 
resources  that  I  did  not  know  that  I  possessed. 
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We  did  not  proceed  to  sea,  as  it  had  been  expected 
that  we  should,  but  we  stretched  several  new  sails,  and 
the  captain  marked  them  for  alteration  by  the  ship's 
sail-maker,  much  as  a  cunning  tailor  changes  the  cut  of 
a  coat  to  secure  a  proper  fitting.  The  men  were  made 
to  take  their  positions  at  the  guns,  and  1  found  that  1 
had  been  given  a  number  at  the  long  12-pounder,  and 
was  expected  to  work  a  handspike  in  getting  her  into 
position.  For  three  long  hours  we  were  kept  at  this, 
slewing  the  guns  hither  and  thither,  aiming  and  gauging 
distance,  and  bringing  powder  and  shot  from  the  maga- 
zines. Of  course  we  indulged  in  no  firing,  but  served 
the  pieces  in  pantomime. 

The  men  appeared  eager,  and  I  could  see  that  Captain 
Temple  was  pleased  at  their  performance — the  majority 
were  old  hands  and  needed  little  schooling,  and  there  is 
no  use  denying  it,  \h.&y  Jumped  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity.    But  my  real  trial  was  soon  to  come. 

Most  of  the  greenhorns  had  been  enrolled  into  a  com- 
pany of  marines  ;  they  were  standing  in  an  awkward  row 
arranged  in  the  waist,  and  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the 
more  experienced  gunners  who  were  indulging  in  the 
mimic  battle. 

"  Debrin  !"  roared  a  voice.  "  Pass  the  word  for  De- 
brin." 

A  squint-eyed,  bowlegged  boatswain's  mate  was  bawl- 
ing about  the  deck. 
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For  an  instant  I  was  so  confused  that  I  almost  forgot 
the  name  I  had  assumed. 

•  Here !"  I  called  at  last,  with  my  heart  giving  a  wild 
leap  into  my  throat.  I  gave  over  the  handspike  to  my 
friend  of  the  night  before,  and  the  boatswain's  mate 
looked  at  me  out  of  his  crooked  eyes. 

*'  The  old  man  wishes  to  speak  to  you,*'  he  growled  in 
a  low  voice. 

I  stepped  aft  and  pulled  off  my  cap.  as  I  had  seen  the 
other  sailors  do- 

*'Take  hold  of  those  gawk -legs  and  lick  them  into 
shap>e,*'  said  Captain  Temple,  apparently  counting  up  my 
ribs  as  he  looked  me  through  and  through.  "  You  say 
you  know  the  drill.  There's  a  rack  of  muskets  forward 
on  the  berth-deck,  and  a  chest  of  cutlasses  at  the  after- 
ladder.  If  any  one  gives  you  a  sneer  or  a  back  word 
make  him  sweat  his  blood.'' 

I  hope  that  the  quiver  that  went  over  me  was  not  ap>- 
parent,  but  a  cold  sensation  crept  from  my  chest  to  the 
end  of  my  spine.  Now,  as  it  happened,  I  had  watched 
closely,  as  a  boy,  the  drilling  of  the  trainband  at  Balti- 
more, where  I  learned  much  from  my  friend  the  major, 
and  once  I  had  formed  a  company  of  my  school-mates  at 
Mr.  Thompson's,  electing  myself  their  leader.  I  tried  to 
recall  the  orders  of  command  and  the  positions  as  I 
marched  the  men  below  and  armed  them  at  the  rack. 
But  when  we  came  back  to  the  deck  I  was  again  seized 
with  a  dire  fit  of  trembling  that  made  me  keep  in  move- 
ment to  conceal  it,  for  I  perceived  that  those  under 
me  were  watching  with  some  curiosity  to  see  what  I 
should  do.  Besides  this,  it  appeared  to  my  imagina- 
tion that  all  the  crew  were  standing  about  with  pop- 
ping eyes,  ready  to  laugh  if  I  should  open  my  mouth. 
So  I  took  a  long  swallow,  threw  back  my  head  and 
shoulders  (ah !  there  is  nothing  like  it  to  keep  up  one's 
courage  I),  and  adopting  a  terse  mode  of  speech,  I  be- 
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gan  to  sift  the  men  into  military  shape,  according   to 
their  heights. 

My  uncle  had  impressed  one  thing  upon  my  mind  as 
the  surest  way  to  obtain  authority  ;  it  was  not  to  make 
men  heai-^  but  to  make  them  listen ;  so  I  did  not  shout, 
but  endeavored  to  speak  in  low,  firm  tones,  explaining 
clearly,  as  I  gathered  them  into  line,  how  they  should 
stand  and  hold  themselves.  Some  were  inclined  to  smile 
at  first,  and  indeed  who  can  blame  them ;  for  despite 
my  size,  my  youth  was  evident,  no  matter  my  air  of  au- 
thority. 

To  those  that  appeared  amused  I  kept  repeating  my 
instructions  until  the  grin  had  faded  from  their  faces, 
and  at  last  there  came  that  feeling  which  expands  the 
spirit  of  the  holder  of  it — the  sense  of  authority  over 
others!  So  stepping  out  before  them,  I  picked  up  a^ 
musket  and  began  to  drill  them  according  to  my  re^p/K 
lection  of  the  manual  of  arms.  -' 

If  there  had  been  an  expert  present,  he  might  have 
found  some  fault  with  my  method,  but  we  got  through 
without  a  hitch,  and  I  might  claim,  without  boasting, 
that  I  held  attention.  Over  and  over  again  we  went 
through  the  motions ;  I  was  wondering  whether  there 
was  to  be  no  time  limit  to  the  drill,  when  suddenly  some 
one  spoke  to  me  from  behind. 

It  was  Mr.  BuUard.  "  Very  good,  drill-master,"  he 
said.  "  Dismiss  the  landsmen,  and  take  up  the  boarders 
with  some  cutlass-work." 

The  muskets  returned  to  the  racks,  I  once  more  came 
on  deck,  and  found  that  I  had  to  face  a  very  different 
ordeal.  There,  awaiting  me,  were  thirty  or  forty  sailor- 
men — I  could  see  that  at  a  glance. 

They  regarded  the  idea  of  my  instructing  them  as 
something  of  a  huge  joke,  for  there  they  stood  nudging  one 
another,  half  sneering,  and  all  whispering  ;  the  cutlasses 
had  been  served  out,  and  as  soon  as  I  took  the  position 
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of  "on  guard"  I  noticed  that  some  of  them  fell  into 
it  at  once  involuntarily,  but  others  displayed  an  awk- 
wardness that  I  knew  must  be  premeditated.  Now  was 
the  time  for  me  to  stand  or  fall. 

Stepping  up  to  a  tall  man  who  topped  me  by  half  a 
head,  and  bidding  him  starfd  two  paces  to  the  front, 
I  gently  pushed  him  into  the  right  position,  moulding 
him,  as  it  were,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the  anger 
that  flashed  in  his  eyes  and  drew  the  corners  of  his 
mouth.  The  rest  were  becoming  interested,  but — odds 
life  ! — they  were  not  grinning  at  me  now,  but  at  their  mess- 
mate. Satisfied  that  the  man  could  do  what  I  wished, 
I  again  gave  the  order  for  them  to  act  together.  The 
tall  sailor  twisted  his  cutlass  in  his  hand  and  held  it 
upside  down.  Once  more,  as  if  believing  this  came  from 
''^heer  stupidity,  I  went  through  the  same  performance, 
tr-^'ngto  speak  kindly  and  firml}^  but  really  on  the  verge 
of  breaking  down.  Three  times  \yas  it  repeated,  and  then 
the  man  succumbed. 

But  I  had  not  finished.  On  the  left  of  the  line  was  a 
short,  thick-set  foretopman,  with  brawny,  tattooed  arms. 
Apparently  he  considered  himself  beyond  all  this  and 
an  adept  with  the  weapon,  for  he  indulged  in  side  re- 
marks that  set  those  near  him  snickering,  and  he  exag- 
gerated all  my  motions.  I  saw  that  he  was  a  leader  in 
his  wav,  and  that  for  comfort's  sake  I  should  have  him 
with  me,  so  I  called  the  others  to  a  rest,  and  bade  the 
man  step  forward.  He  did  so  in  a  careless,  jaunty  fash- 
ion, though  his  face  had  reddened.  Placing  him  before 
me,  I  told  all  hands  to  observe  closely;  that  I  would 
show  them  the  bad  effect  of  too  open  a  guard  and  too 
lowered  a  point. 

It  was  a  dangerous  game  to  play,  perhaps,  but  I  called 
upon  the  seaman  to  make  the  various  cuts  and  thrusts 
at  my  head  and  body.  He  did  so  with  a  vengeance,  and 
it  took  all  my  strength  to  keep  him  from  reaching  me. 
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Captain  Temple  and  the  other  officers  had  gathered 
in  a  little  knot  to  one  side  and  were  watching.  My 
blood  was  up,  and  I  would  rather  have  died  than  fail  in 
what  I  was  attempting ;  so  I  called  upon  the  man  to 
guard  himself,  assuring  him  that  no  harm  would  follow. 
Keeping  my  wrist  well  up,  I  told  him  to  have  a  care  of 
his  left  cheek.  He  grinned  in  reply.  By  a  quick  mo- 
tion, the  secret  of  which  Monsieur  de  Brienne  had  taught 
me — for  he  was  an  adept  with  the  broadsword  as  well  as 
with  the  rapier — I  got  inside  the  man's  guard  and  laid 
my  blade  along  his  throat.  I  well  believe  I  could  have 
severed  his  head  from  his  body  with  a  backward  draw- 
stroke  !  The  fellow  paled  and  clinched  his  teeth  ;  I  re- 
sumed my  position  instantly,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  his, 
for  I  feared  mischief.  Then  using  the  same  movement 
that  I  had  in  my  encounter  with  Captain  Temple,  I 
twisted  his  blade  from  his  grasp  and  sent  it  flying,  and 
verily  I  believe  it  would  have  gone  overboard  had  it 
not  caught  a  stay  overhead.  Picking  it  up  myself  be- 
fore any  one  could  reach  it,  I  returned  it  to  him,  and  he 
stepped  back  into  the  ranks.  There  was  no  more  trouble 
after  that. 

Now,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  I  got  away  I  went 
forward  and  leaned  out  of  an  open  port,  and  there,  for 
some  reason,  the  strain  under  which  I  had  been  laboring 
almost  overcame  me,  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  con- 
trol the  shaking  of  my  limbs  or  to  keep  from  sobbing. 
While  crouched  there  I  felt  a  hand  laid  on  my  shoul- 
der, and,  looking  up,  I  saw  it  w^as  Edmundson,  the  third 
lieutenant. 

"  The  captain  wishes  to  speak  to  you  in  the  cabin, 
lad,"  he  said,  kindly.     "  Bundle  aft." 

When  I  entered  the  plainly  furnished  little  space,  for 
the  quarters  of  the  officers  were  almost  as  confined  as 
those  of  the  crew,  I  saw  that  Captain  Temple  was  sitting 
at  a  table,  which  was  covered  with  open  charts ;  several 
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officers  were  with  him.  He  looked  up,  and,  seeing  who 
it  was,  half  smiled. 

"  Debrin,"  he  said,  "  you  have  done  well.  If  3^ou  are 
as  good  a  sailor  as  you  are  a  swordsman  you  will  end 
this  cruise  an  officer.  This  is  more  than  I  have  ever 
said  in  the  way  of  praise  or  promise  to  any  living  man. 
Forget  it,  and  do  your  duty." 

I  could  not  have  replied  at  this  moment,  my  brain- 
works  clogged ;  so  I  merely  touched  my  forehead  in  sa- 
lute, and  went  forward  again.  I  believe  that  I  was  blush- 
ing like  a  school-girl.  I  could  see  that  the  men  were 
whispering,  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  hide  my  embar- 
rassment. 

Luckily  there  had  been  no  call  upon  me  to  display 
any  knowledge  of  seamanship  so  far,  and  I  trusted  that 
if  it  should  come  to  the  worst,  w^hat  I  had  already  done 
would  stand  in  mitigation  for  my  ignorance ;  besides,  I 
hoped  that  Plummer  might  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
to  him  I  knew  I  could  go  for  aid.  The  idea  of  being  an 
officer  raised  my  spirits  mightily  also,  but  unforeseen 
circumstances  were  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  my  cas- 
tle-building, and  I  had  begun  to  build  as  high  as  only 
youth  and  imagination  can  erect  the  promise  of  future. 

The  next  day  was  a  repetition  of  this  one,  albeit 
the  work  was  quite  easy  for  me,  and  I  grew  keen  with 
the  very  interest.  The  fourth  officer,  a  Mr.  Spencer,  ar- 
rived in  the  afternoon  ;  and  a  sergeant,  who  had  served 
in  the  arm}^,  was  enlisted  as  a  lieutenant  of  marines  ; 
apparently  the  latter  found  no  fault  with  whatever  they 
had  been  taught  under  my  instruction.  Sutton,  the  man 
with  whom  I  had  had  the  passage  of  arms,  came  to  me 
to  learn  the  disarming  stroke.  As  I  met  him  more  than 
half-way  in  this  overture,  we  became  friendly,  and  I  found 
I  had  judged  him  rightly — he  was  looked  up  to  in  the 
forecastle. 

In  the  evening  I  endeavored  to  get  ashore  (how  much 
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I  wished  to  talk  to  Mary !),  and  I  was  delighted  at  be- 
ing one  of  the  crew  that  pulled  Captain  Temple  to  the 
wharf  at  six  o'clock. 

I  was  no  mean  oarsman,  owing  to  my  training  on  the 
Gunpowder  and  at  Baltimore,  and  I  felt  cocksure  that 
in  this  branch  of  sailor-work  I  need  lay  down  to  no  one. 
But  so  far  as  going  aloft  or  navigation  went,  I  knew  no 
more  than  a  plantation  field-hand. 

Captain  Temple's  stay  on  shore,  however,  was  short, 
consisting  merely  of  a  visit  to  Mr.  McCulough's  office 
(the  latter  was  part  owner  of  the  Yoimg  Eagle).  But  I 
got  a  chance  to  run  up  into  the  town,  as  I  had  intended, 
and  dropped  in  at  the  hotel;  the  landlord  and  the  serv- 
ing-men treated  me  with  such  deference  that  had  I  been 
more  of  a  sailor-man  and  less  of  an  innocent,  my  head 
might  have  been  turned,  and  I  dare  say  I  should  have 
swaggered  dreadfully — to  be  honest,  I  may  have  done  so 
as  it  was.  My  wish,  if  it  were  possible,  to  get  another 
glimpse  of  Mary  Tanner,  was  frustrated,  however.  That 
fortune  was  not  to  be  mine;  Oh,  one  thing  that  I 
almost  came  to  forgetting :  On  the  pier,  standing  in 
the  crowd,  was  Gaston,  his  outrageous  black  hat  tied 
about  with  a  streamer  and  his  long  cloak  flapping 
about  his  shanks.  I  doubt  not  the  people  were  mak- 
ing fun  of  him  ;  but  (good-luck)  he  did  not  recognize 
me,  and  I  breathed  more  freely.  I  wondered  how  he 
had  tracked  me,  and  what  my  uncle  would  do  if  he  re- 
turned empty  handed;  perhaps  he  might  consider  it  a 
good  riddance.  My  curiosity  on  this  point  was  never 
satisfied. 

As  we  rowed  back  to  the  ship  I  heard  the  captain  say 
to  a  cadaverous-looking  man  who  had  joined  him  at  the 
dock  with  a  big  bundle  and  an  oak  chest : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Flemming,  we  sail  on  the  early  tide  to- 
morrow. 'Tis  earlier  than  we  expected,  but  we're  all 
tuned  for  starting — ship-shape  and  Bristol  fashion." 
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The  new-comer  was  the  brig's  surgeon,  and  one  of  the 
bowmen  observed  to  me,  as  we  hoisted  the  gig  up  at  the 
davits  : 

"  Hark'ee,  messmate,  how  would  you  like  old  sawbones 
there  to  take  a  hack  at  you — eh,  Johnnie  ?" 

I  miiiht  state,  if  I  have  not  done  too  much  brasfgin"- 
already,  that  I  had  received  a  nickname  in  the  forecas- 
tle, and  was  known  as  "  Johnny  Cutlass,"  which,  instead 
of  resenting,  I  felt  quite  proud  of. 

The  last  boat  to  leave  the  shore  had  brousfht  off  to 
the  ship  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  load  of  old  iron — 
apparently  small  crowbars  fastened  on  rings,  and  can- 
non-balls welded  together  by  solid  bars  of  iron  or 
attached  to  each  other  with  short  lengths  of  chain. 
Fearing  to  ask  what  they  were,  although  I  knew  not, 
I  waited  for  some  landsman  less  ashamed  of  his  igno- 
rance than  I  to  ask  their  meaning.  My  lanky  friend 
who  swung  wdth  me  was  the  means  of  my  finding  out 
what  I  wished. 

"  What  are  they,"  he  inquired — "  those  things  in  the 
boat?" 

"  Them's  Yankee  tricks,"  answered  the  squint-eyed 
quartermaster,  "and  four  of  them  will  do  more  damage  in 
walking  through  a  vessel's  rigging  than  a  frigate's  broad- 
side.    They're  British  puzzlers." 

They  were  the  dreaded  star-shot  and  chain-shot  that 
the  English  had  declared  barbarous  and  inhuman  in 
warfare,  for  what  reason  they  or  no  one  else  could  tell 
you ;  but  they  were  fearsome  things  in  battle,  and  this 
I  had  afterwards  a  chance  to  witness  and  can  subscribe 
to. 

The  stays  and  running-gear  were  tested  and  made 
taut  before  nightfall,  and  all  sorts  of  stories  went  from 
lip  to  lip  concerning  our  destination.  Some  said  north- 
ward to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  others  declared  that 
the  Spanish  main  would  be  our  cruising-ground  ;  while  a 
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few  asserted  that  nothing  but  the  English  Channel  would 
please  old  "  Kill  Devil." 

Now  whither  we  were  bound,  of  a  truth  I  never  found 
out,  and  of  this  I  will  speak  at  some  length.  My  faith, 
but  I  was  tired  when  at  last  I  got  into  my  hammock ! 


CHAPTER   XIII 
UP    ANCHOR ! 

Although  it  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the 
tide  was  at  the  flood,  a  large  crowd  had  gathered  at  the 
shore  to  watch  us  set  sail.  It  was  a  damp,  low-clouded 
day. 

A  fifer  had  been  discovered  among  the  landsmen,  and 
hardly  had  I  reached  the  deck,  sleepily  rubbing  my  eyes, 
when  he  began  to  pipe  a  merry  jig  step  ;  the  men  fitted 
the  heavy  bars  to  the  capstan,  and  while  some  scram- 
bled aloft,  as  many  as  could  lay  hold  and  find  foot  room 
began  trotting  merrily  about  to  the  music.  In  came  the 
cable,  a  couple  of  men  alongside  slushing  it  with  water  to 
keep  the  black  mud  off  the  deck,  and  slowly  the  Young 
Eagle  walked  up  to  her  anchor.  A  slight  breeze  was 
blowing  towards  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  the  foresail 
and  topsail  fluttered  and  caught  it ;  a  faint  cheer  sounded 
from  the  wharves,  and  the  crew  answered.  Then  the 
brass  swivel  on  the  forecastle  cracked  out  a  salute,  and 
the  privateer  was  off  for  adventures. 

Poor  Silas  !  how  bitterly  I  regretted  that  he  was  not 
with  us;  I  could  well  imagine  his  disappointment  on 
finding  he  had  been  left  behind.  Would  I  ever  see  him 
again  t  Why  had  I  not  left  a  message  for  him  t  I  won- 
dered if  he  would  ever  hear  of  the  fruit  his  idea-plant- 
ing had  borne.  But  doings  of  the  present  soon  drove 
away  all  these  regrets  and  thoughts. 

A  wild  exhilaration  thrilled  me,  and  I  could  see  that  I 
was  not  the  only  one  affected  in  this  manner.     A  double 
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allowance  of  grog  had  been  served  as  soon  as  we  were 
under  way ;  I  tasted  it,  of  course,  and  it  burned  my 
throat  so  like  fire,  that  I  handed  my  allowance  to  Sut- 
ton, thereby  cementing  the  friendship  that  had  sprung 
up  between  us ;  it  was  not  bad  policy. 

We  presented  a  fine  sight,  no  doubt,  as  we  swung  into 
the  dancing  tide-rip  of  the  Sound.  A  fish-hawk  rose 
from  her  nest  on  the  top  of  an  old  mud-beacon,  and 
sailed  along  with  us.  I  noticed  that  Bullard  pointed 
her  out  to  the  captain,  and  that  the  latter  smiled.  Some 
fishermen  hauling  lobster-pots  into  a  dory  waved  their 
caps  and  huzzaed  loudly  as  we  tore  by  them.  Every 
.stitch  of  sail  we  had  was  now  up  and  drawing. 

Before  long  Fishers  Island  and  the  mainland  faded 
out  in  the  blotch  of  gray  fog  that,  despite  the  wind,  hung 
all  around  us.  And  now,  as  if  to  test  the  seamanship  of 
the  crew,  sails  were  taken  in,  then  spread  again ;  and  as 
the  wind  increased  the  brig  heeled  over  until  the  sea 
was  roaring  and  tumbling  along  her  rail,  and  the  lower 
sails  were  wet  with  the  scatter  of  the  spray  as  it  flew 
across  the  deck.  But  there  was  no  stopping  the  head- 
way of  the  privateer  ;  as  she  met  the  heavy  ground-swell 
of  the  ocean  there  was  none  of  the  thumping  that  I  re- 
membered hearing  on  board  the  old  Minetta. 

The  Young  Eagle  cut  through  the  sea  clean  as  a  knife, 
and,  looking  over  the  side,  I  could  see  the  bubbles  race 
by  at  a  rate  faster  than  I  ever  thought  a  vessel  could 
leave  them  behind  her.  The  crew  were  on  the  broad 
grin  of  delight  at  her  behavior. 

One  great,  hairy-chested  fellow,  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
sailor,  swung  his  arms  about  his  head  and  gazed  up  at 
the  swelling  sails. 

"Oh,  oh!  isn't  she  a  beauty?"  he  exclaimed.  "A 
darling  ship  !     Aye,  she's  a  sweetheart !" 

There  was  an  accent  of  love  and  of  admiration  in  this 
that  was  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  his  speech  rang  with  a 
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vvorshipfulness  that  was  contagious.  I  caught  it,  and 
could  have  shouted  ! 

About  noon  the  wind  slowly  died  away,  the  fog  thick- 
ened, and  we  drifted,  heaving  and  rearing  in  the  smooth 
round  seas.  I  had  more  of  a  chance  to  observe  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  I  supposed  I  was  to  live  for  the  next  few 
months.  The  great  majority  of  them  were  fine  Yankee 
seamen,  men  who  had  served  on  merchant-vessels  or  in 
the  jMarblehead  fishing-fleet,  typical  Down-Easters,  with 
a  leavening  of  sailors  who  had  seen  service  on  board 
vessels  of  the  navy.  There  were  a  few  foreigners — Portu- 
guese or  Spaniards,  I  should  judge — quick,  active  men 
with  black  hair  and  wiry  frames.  Some  rough-looking 
characters  there  were,  too,  whose  faces  showed  instincts 
not  all  the  best,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  greenhorns 
and  countrymen,  making  their  first  voyage,  filled  out  the 
complement. 

The  threshing  and  moving  of  the  vessel  seemed  to 
discommode  these  latter,  and  many  were  ill,  and  wished 
themselves  ashore,  I  take  it,  from  their  looks — one  or 
two  desired  to  die,  I  am  sure. 

In  the  little  steerage  six  or  eight  prize-masters  bunked 
together.  They  were  mostly  men  past  middle  age,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  broken-down  seafarers,  and  the 
majority  of  them  were  prone  to  the  bottle  habit,  unless 
they  belied  their  appearance.  In  all  there  were  crowded 
on  board  the  Young  Eagle  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  souls,  perhaps  more. 

I  have  never  seen  any  one  so  careful  of  detail  as  Cap- 
tain Temple.  He  would  permit  no  slouching  in  appear- 
ance, as  he  would  permit  none  in  duty.  There  was  some- 
thing of  an  attempt  at  uniform,  and  the  forecastle,  in  fact 
the  whole  vessel,  was  inspected  by  him  as  regularly  as  if 
she  were  a  man-of-war. 

Odd  to  relate,  the  skipper  himself  was  a  teetotaler 
when  at  sea,  no  matter  what  his  behavior  was  when  dry 
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ground  was  beneath  him.  To  show  his  carefulness  and 
regard  for  neatness,  I  heard  him,  only  the  second  day 
out,  rate  a  man  severely  for  not  being  clean  shaven. 
His  own  costume,  in  which  he  looked  most  picturesque, 
would  have  attracted  attention  anywhere.  He  wore  his 
huge  cocked  hat  set  lightly  athwartships  on  his  head, 
his  neat  blue  coat  fitted  his  trim  figure  to  a  nicety,  and 
his  legs  were  encased  in  Hessian  boots  with  gold  tassels, 
'like  those  of  a  dandy.  In  fine,  he  was  a  handsome  man 
to  look  at,  and  there  were  stories  agog  about  his  being  a 
great  favorite  with  the  ladies. 

Junior  officers  get  their  key  from  their  commander, 
and  although  our  lieutenants  did  not  present  so  neat  an 
appearance  or  wear  their  clothes  so  well,  they  were  a 
good-looking  set,  and  all  young  men  with  the  exception 
of  Edmundson,  who  may  have  turned  forty  odd. 

All  night  long  the  fog  hung  about  us.  We  had  been 
drilled  during  the  day,  and  never  have  I  seen  a  crew 
pick  up  so  much  knowledge  in  such  a  short  space  of  time. 

After  breakfast  on  the  second  day  the  fog-bank  lifted, 
and  land  was  made  out  to  the  northeast.  I  heard  one 
of  the  officers  say  that  it  was  the  island  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  ;  a  slight  wind  was  stirring,  and  we  sailed  on, 
steering  east  by  south,  and  by  noon  we  had  sunk  the 
headland.  At  one  o'clock  a  cry  came  from  aloft  that  a 
sail  was  in  sight  to  windward,  so  we  altered  our  course, 
and  tacked  in  the  direction  of  the  stranger.  An  air  of 
eagerness  showed  in  the  faces  of  the  crew,  and  I  honest- 
ly believe  that  some  of  them  began  to  count  upon  their 
share  of  prize-money.  As  the  other  vessel  was  coming 
fast,  it  was  not  long  before  we  could  see  her  from  the  deck. 

She  was  brinsrins:  the  wind  with  her,  and  had  all  sail 
set,  stun-sails  and  royals.  Mr.  Spencer  went  aloft,  and 
took  a  squint  from  the  cross-trees  through  the  glass. 
All  hands  were  watching  him,  and  the  way  he  hastened 
down  to  the  deck  showed  that  he  had  something  to  com- 
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municate,  for  immediately  the  Young  Eagle  was  hove  to, 
and  then  put  before  the  wind. 

"Old  Kill  Devil's  changed  his  mind,  I  reckon,"  said 
Sutton,  the  foretopman,  coming  up  grinning.  "  And  he 
wouldn't  without  good  reason,  you  can  bet  a  cotton  hat. 
Now,  to  my  Avay  of  thinking,  that  vessel's  an  English 
frigate,  unless  it  be  one  of  our  own  ;  the  Johnnie  Bulls 
generally  sail  in  company  nowadays.  ' 

It  soon  became  evident  that  it  was  Temple's  intention 
to  give  the  on-comer  as  wide  a  berth  as  possible,  for  we 
spread  every  rag  we  had,  and  steered  a  westerly  course. 
It  was  thick  weather  up  aloft,  and  the  sunlight  barely  fil- 
tered through  it.  But  it  was  one  of  those  days  when 
distance  is  hard  to  judge,  the  sea  one  dead  gray-green, 
with  no  flash  or  change  in  color,  and  nothing  to  tell 
whether  the  horizon  was  five  miles  off  or  twenty ;  noth- 
ing but  the  white  sails  of  the  approaching  vessel,  and 
occasionally  a  sight  of  the  dark  hull  lifting  underneath 
the  canvas. 

We  were  holding  our  own  quite  well,  perhaps,  slightly 
gaining  on  the  pursuer,  for  such  she  had  become,  when 
the  fog  began  to  lower,  or  better,  ^ve  ran  into  it.  It 
thickened,  and  soon  we  could  see  nothing  but  the  heav- 
ing water  fading  away  into  a  gray  wall  at  a  distance  of 
a  few  hundred  feet. 

We  took  in  our  kites  (the  wind  had  worked  round  a 
trifle),  and  changed  our  course  to  the  northward.  The 
interest  was  less  intense  now,  owing  to  the  other  vessel 
being  shut  out  from  sight;  Captain  Temple's  intention 
was  to  give  her  the  slip  and  let  her  pass  well  to  the  south. 
For  two  hours  we  sailed  on.  It  had  grown  lighter  over- 
head, as  if  all  the  clouds  had  settled  down  upon  us ;  but 
occasionally  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  sunlight  and  blue  sky. 

I  lay  on  my  back  against  the  bowsprit  with  my  hands 
making  a  pillow.  I  was  thinking  of  the  strange  life  that 
I  had  led,  and  wondering  what  my  uncle  thought  of  my 
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sudden  disappearance.  Why  had  old  Gaston  pursued 
me  to  New  London,  and  what  a  lugubrious  figure  he  had 
presented  standing  there  on  the  dock  in  that  strange 
head-gear  ?  Of  course  this  brought  me  to  thinking  of 
Mary  also,  and  I  put  my  hand  inside  the  bosom  of  my 
shirt.  There  was  the  rose  that  she  had  given  me,  and 
that  I  had  carefully  pinned  in  a  wrapping  of  strong 
paper.  But  my  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  a  sudden 
commotion.  A  man  who  had  been  aloft  for  some  rea- 
son or  other — disentangling  some  running-gear,  which 
had  fouled  in  the  blocks,  if  I  remember  right — suddenly 
gave  a  shout, 

"Sail,  ho,  to  windward!"  he  cried,  and  never  have  I 
seen  any  one  get  to  deck  so  quickly.  He  jumped  the 
last  twelve  feet  off  the  ratlines  at  the  risk  of  his  bones, 
and  ran  aft.  Temple  and  Mr.  Edmundson  came  forward 
to  meet  him.  What  he  said  was  heard  so  clearly  that  it 
brought  all  hands  crowding  up  much  excited. 

"  I  can  make  out  the  topsails  of  a  vessel  rising  the 
fog,  sir,  not  much  above  a  mile  to  \vindward;  she's 
bearing  down  upon  us  !" 

The  way  that  Captain  Temple  tripped  aloft  showed 
that  he  was  a  topman,  and  one  of  the  best ;  Edmundson, 
although  a  larger  man,  was  not  far  behind  him.  And 
all  hands  watched  them  make  their  way  to  cross-trees 
and  swarm  up  higher.  Then  we  could  see  they  were 
pointing.  Quickly  they  descended  to  the  deck.  Mr. 
Spencer  and  Bullard  and  the  prize-masters  had  all  come 
up  from  the  cabin  ;  the  crew  also  were  gathered  amid- 
ships  ready  io  jiutip  at  the  word.  \ 

"  'Tis  the  English  frigate,"  said  Temple,  in  a  whisper. 
(As  I  was  standing  close  by  I  caught  the  words  distinctly.) 
"She  must  have  us  in  sight  from  aloft.  Our  top-gallant- 
masts  are  plain  to.  view.  Ecod,  we'll  fool  them,  though," 
he  cried,  "if  this  fog  holds  !  Mr.  Bullard,  will  you  fol- 
low me  to  the  cabin  ?" 
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THE  SWORDFISH  AND  THE  WHALE 

The  breeze  was  light  and  better  for  a  small  vessel 
than  for  a  heavy,  deep-laden  man-of-war,  and  we  might 
have  run  away  in  safety  if  we  chose.  That  something 
was  up,  however,  that  meant  adventure  no  one  could 
help  seeing.  Again  we  had  altered  our  course  and  were 
going  once  more  directly  before  the  wind. 

Orders  were  given,  without  any  bawling  or  shouting, 
to  house  the  top-gallant-masts.  Full  of  alacrity  the  crew 
worked  like  bees.  (I  loved  them  for  the  way  they  went 
about  it.)  The  yards  were  lowered  to  the  deck  as 
quickly  as  if  they  were  clothes -poles  in  a  drying-yard. 
I  had  never  seen  anything  done  so  neatly  and  with  such 
despatch.  Our  headway  decreased,  of  course,  as  we 
lost  the  use  of  our  upper  sails. 

Mr.  Spencer,  who  was  aloft,  reported  to  the  deck  : 
"WeVe  hidden  now.  Captain  Temple,"  said  he.  "She 
might  pass  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  us  and  never 
see  us." 

Purposely  I  had  stepped  close  to  him  as  he  spoke  to 
the  captain,  and  the  latter's  reply  was  as  astonishing  to 
me  as  it  was  apparently  to  the  startled  officer.  Temple 
was  eagerness  in  every  line  of  his  face;  He  struck  his 
right  fist  into  the  palm  of  his  left. 

"The  closer  the  better,"  he  exclaimed.  Then  he 
turned.  "  What  are  the  soundings  ?"  he  inquired  of  the 
bowlegged  man  w4io  had  hastened  up.  We  had  been 
heaving  the  lead  for  the  past  half-hour. 
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"  Six  fathoms,  sir,  and  shoaling ;  here  it  is,  sir." 

"  Prepare  to  lower  away  the  long-boat,  Mr.  Bullard," 
the  skipper  ordered,  after  a  glance  at  the  lead.  "  Mount 
the  forward  swivel  in  her,  pick  a  crew,  take  a  boat's 
compass,  and  make  off  due  west.  Mr.  Spencer,  you  will 
take  command  of  her— a  word  with  you." 

Every  one  looked  at  the  captain  in  astonishment,  but 
no  one  asked  a  question  or  put  in  a  comment  of  any 
kind.  As  I  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  long-boat,  I 
helped  to  get  her  ready  and  swing  her  overboard. 
The  swivel  was  lashed  on  the  forward  grating,  half  a 
dozen  muskets  were  handed  down  to  her,  and  we  shoved 
off.  Mr.  Spencer  was  pale  and  nervous.  As  we  left  the 
brig's  side  we  saw  that  her  helm  had  been  put  hard 
down,  and  that  she  was  headed  south.  There  was  just 
enough  wind  to  move  her  slowly  through  the  water.  In 
three  minutes  she  was  lost  to  sight. 

We  had  been  resting  on  our  oars,  and  now  Mr.  Spencer 
spoke  for  the  first  time. 

"Make  no  noise,"  he  said.-  "Pull  slowly,  straight 
ahead." 

We'gave  way,  trying  our  best  to  silence  the  thumping 
in  the  rowlocks.  So  light  was  the  breeze  that  we  could 
have  kept  apace  of  a  vessel's  sailing.  For  ten  minutes 
we  rowed  on,  and  then  we  stopped  again  and  Spencer 
spoke. 

"  Load  that  swivel  and  get  ready  with  those  muskets," 
he  ordered. 

I  heard  him  mutter  something  in  which  I  caught  the 
words  "  tomfoolery"  and  "  nonsense,"and  I  looked  back 
over  my  shoulder.  A  half-dozen  perplexed-looking  ma- 
rines were  grouped  in  the  bow,  and  three  sailors  were 
ramming  home  a  charge  in  the  swivel. 

"  Lads,"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  "  Captain  Temple's  orders 
are  to  fire  into  that  frigate  and  get  away,  if  we  can.  It 
all  depends  upon  yourselves  and  the  way  this  boat  is 
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handled  whether  we  are  blown  out  of  the  water,  cut  to 
pieces,  or  escape  with  whole  skins.  1  want  no  talking 
in  the  boat." 

The  man  beside  me  on  the  thwart  pulled  his  shirt  over 
his  head,  and  several  others  did  likewise.  They  sat 
there  bare  from  the  waist  up,  and  their  torsos  looked 
like  those  of  the  men  in  some  of  the  old  engravings  in 
the  handsome  books  I  had  read  at  Marshwood. 

We  were  pulling  slowly  ahead  now,  rising  and  falling 
on  the  great  swell,  and  for  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
rowed  without  a  break.  Then  Mr.  Spencer  called  for 
oars,  and  we  drifted  a  long  time. 

'•  Ss-h  !  listen  !"  cautioned  one  of  the  men  in  the  bow, 
suddenly.  He  was  bending  over,  with  his  hand  making 
a  hollow  back  of  his  ear.  Half  of  the  crew  did  like- 
wise. For  a  minute  I  could  hear  nothing.  Then  I  de- 
tected a  groaning  sound  and  a  ripple  of  the  water.  It 
was  the  noise  of  a  vessel's  sailing ! 

"  I  can  make  her  out,  sir,"  said  the  bowman  in  a 
thrilling  whisper.     "  She's  not  five  cable-lengths  away." 

"  I  can  smell  her,"  put  in  one  of  the  men  forward,. 

The  lieutenant  rose  to  his  feet,  and  I  could  see  that 
his  hand  was  trembling  as  he  fumbled  in  the  breast  of 
his  jacket.  He  pulled  a  boatswain's  whistle  out  and  put 
it  to  his  lip.     But  before  he  blew  he  spoke  calmly: 

"  Bring  that  gun  to  bear,"  he  ordered,  drawing  a 
breath. 

"Blow  her  out  of  water,"  spoke  up  the  man  beside 
me,  with  a  chuckle. 

What  utter  foolishness  it  seemed  to  me  even  then  (and 
of  a  truth  it  was  that  anyhow)  to  attack  a  frigate  in  a 
long-boat,  armed  with  six  muskets  and  a  broadside  that 
'you  could  carry  in  the  crown  of  your  hat!  But  no  one 
seemed  to  flinch. 

"  Give  way  softly,"  whispered  Mr.  Spencer,  taking  the 
tiller  himself  from  the  cockswain.     Then,  without  warn- 
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ing,  the  silver  pipe  shrilled,  and  he  bawled  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  as  if  he  were  commanding  a  ship's  crew  in- 
stead of  a  handful  of  mystified  seamen  in  a  cockle-shell : 
"  All  hands  on  deck  there,  and  lively !  There's  a  vessel 
here  astern  of  us  !     Port  your  helm  !" 

He  answered  this  order  himself,  with  an  "Aye,  aye, 
sir,"  and,  leaning  forward,  shouted,  "  Fire  !" 

Close  to  the  water  a  great  shape  could  be  seen.  The 
little  gun  slap -banged,  and  almost  jumped  overboard 
with  the  recoil.  The  six  muskets  rang,  and,  animated 
more  by  the  gesture  of  Mr.  Spencer's  hand  than  the 
word,  we  laid  back  on  the  oars.  We  took  perhaps  some 
forty  strokes  or  more,  when  the  lieutenant  called  for  us 
to  cease,  with  a  sound  of  a  hiss  betwixt  his  teeth.  The 
huge  shape  was  now  astern  of  us  on  the  port  hand  close 
too.  We  had  rowed  across  her  bows !  Now  so  alive  was 
every  nerve,  and  at  such  a  tension  was  my  mind,  that  I 
remembered  everything  I  heard  and  saw,  so  that  I  can 
repeat  it  to  a  dot. 

The  crash  and  volley  had  been  followed  by  a  cry  and 
a  great  to-do  from  the  direction  of  the  frigate,  we  could 
hear  a  confused  jumble  of  accents,  and  above  it  the  shriek 
of  a  man  in  agony,  "Oh,  God,  I'm  killed  !"  he  wailed,  dis- 
tinctly. Then  a  voice  commanded  silence,  and  we  could 
make  out  every  word  that  passed. 

"  Can  you  see  anything  ahead  there,  you  men  for- 
ward ?"  was  asked,  so  close  that  it  appeared  to  be  di- 
rected towards  us. 

"  No,  sir;  not  a  thing,  sir!"  came  the  answer. 

Then,  cool  and  distinct,  we  caught  the  following  or- 
ders as  we  sat  there  holding  our  breaths,  our  hearts 
beating  so  loudly  that  we  nearly  rocked  the  boat. 

"  Ready  about !  Ready  !  Ready  !  Put  your  helm 
down,  quartermaster." 

"  Helm's  alee,  sir." 

"Tacks  and  sheets!     Haul  taut!     Main -sail  haul  !'^ 
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(An  anxious  waiting  pause.)  "Head  braces!  Haul 
well  taut !  .  .  .  Let  go,  and  haul !"  (So  firmly  were  these 
words  impressed  upon  me  that  I  never  had  to  learn 
afterwards  the  orders  for  tacking  ship.) 

There  followed  a  rumbling  sound,  shouts  and  orders, 
and  then  an  explosion  that  ripped  the  fog  and  cut  great 
gashes  of  scarlet  through  the  gray  opaque  wall. 

"  Huh !"  croaked  the  man  next  to  me,  with  a  shiver, 
"if  that  had  caught  us,  eh  !" 

"  Good-bye,  Mary  Ann  !"  the  man  in  front  commented 
hoarsely,  looking  back  over  his  shoulder. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  leaning  forward.  "  They  think  we're 
off  there,"  he  whispered,  jerking  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder.     "Lads,  you  did  well." 

All  was  silence  again,  and  the  frigate  gathered  head- 
way to  the  north. 

But  now,  if  I  shall  live  to  be  a  hundred,  I  can  never 
get  one  sound  from  my  ears.  .  .  .  To  the  eastward,  and 
beyond  the  English  vessel,  sounded  the  high  tooting  of 
a  fife !  The  first  bars  of  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  was  the 
tune  it  played.  I  almost  leaped  up  to  my  feet,  but  the 
music  was  soon  ended,  for  a  rattling,  swingeing  crash  fol- 
lowed a  burst  of  blurred,  red  flame.  I  could  smell  the 
smoke  from  the  frigate's  broadside  that  reached  us  now. 
But  it  was  not  she  that  spoke  the  second  time  ! — no,  no  ! 

"  Kill-Devil's  got  the  weather-gage  of  her,  by  Moses  !" 
cried  the  sailor  next  to  me,  putting  his  arm  about  my 
neck  and  giving  me  a  hug. 

"  Silence  in  the  boat  there,"  ordered  Mr.  Spencer,  an- 
grily. 

A  roaring,  mingling  of  explosions  followed.  The  men 
in  the  bow  began  to  laugh  hysterically,  and  even  Mr. 
Spencer  joined  them. 

"The  Young  Eagles  got  under  her  quarter.  She'll 
rip  her  hide,"  he  giggled.  "  Hark  !  did  you  hear  that  .'* 
'Tis  the  long  twelve  !     Don't  cheer,  you  fools !" 
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It  was  well  he  had  given  this  order,  for  the  men  were 
about  to  burst  into  a  shout.  One  of  them  dropped  his 
oar,  and  was  roundly  cursed  for  it.  But  now  a  multitude 
of  sounds  came  from  the  direction  of  the  fighting  ves- 
sels. Groans  and  orders,  cries  and  firing,  and  above 
them  all  I  could  hear  the  comments  from  close  about 
me,  that  in  my  ignorance  I  did  not  exactly  understand. 

"  Old  Johnny  Bull's  missed  stays,"  yelled  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, laughing.  "Ho!  Ho!  the  sword-fish  and  the 
whale  1  Stab  her  again,  Captain  Temple,  stab  her 
again." 

A  distinct  broadside  !  and  then  a  wild  cheer,  followed 
^by  a  confused  roaring,  with  high  treble  shrieks,  like  a 
counter-tenor's  note  in  a  chorus  ! 

"  Bleed,  damn  ye,  bleed,"  muttered  the  man  next  to 
me. 

"  Tiddley  dido  !  That  was  our  cheer,"  gurgled  the 
cockswain,  sawing  to  and  fro  in  his  narrow  little  box; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  spoken  than  a  blast  louder  and 
brighter  colored  than  the  rest  ripped  out. 

"The  frigate's  broadside  !"  gasped  the  cockswain. 

All  was  silence. 

"God  help  us,  they've  sunk  her!"  the  lieutenant 
groaned. 

No  sound  for  full  five  minutes  ! 

Three  or  four  shots  now,  and  then  silence  again  for  a 
longer  time.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  fog  had  les- 
sened. A  fine  drizzle  was  falling,  and  we  could  see  the 
outlines  of  a  vessel  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  us. 

"Pull,  for  your  lives  !"  cried  Mr.  Spencer,  waking  up. 
"  Pull,  for  your  lives  !"  | 

We  gave  way  together,  and  the  heavy  boat  was  soon 
hitting  up  a  good  pace  and  burying  her  nose  as  she  rose 
and  fell  on  the-  seas.  The  lieutenant  took  a  glance  at 
the  small  compass,  and  headed  us  towards  the  north- 
west. K 
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"  WeVe  close  to  Nantucket,"  he  said.  "  I  can't  make 
out  the  Young  Eagle  at  all.      That  s/iip^s  the  Britishe?- 1^^ 

We  had  rowed  but  a  few  minutes  longer  when,  as  if 
by  a  miracle,  the  mist  cleared  away  and  the  sun  shone 
forth.  Clear  and  distinct  a  big  vessel  lay  off  to  the  east- 
ward.   The  hated  emblem  of  St.  George  flew  at  her  peak. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  remarked  Mr.  Spencer  to  the 
cockswain.  "  She's  grounded  on  the  sand-bank.  That's 
what  Captain  Temple  counted  on." 

But  hurrah  !  to  the  windward  of  the  British  vessel  was 
a  sight  that  gave  us  joy ! 

There  was  the  Young  Eagle  at  a  safe  distance,  eating 
up  into  the  wind,  with  her  jib-boom  hanging,  and  one  of 
her  yards  aslant.  Somehow  Temple  had  found  time  to 
get  up  his  top-gallant-masts  again,  for  they  were  both  in 
place.  But  now  those  on  board  the  frigate  had  espied 
us ;  that  was  plain  enough.  She  was  not  so  large  a 
vessel  as  she  had  first  seemed,  being  of  the  smaller  class, 
carrying  probably  not  over  thirty-two  guns  at  the  most. 
She  was  badly  cut  up  from  the  effects  of  her  encounter 
with  the  brig,  however — her  foretop-mast  was  gone,  her 
main-yard  was  over  the  side,  and  all  her  running-gear  in 
great  confusion. 

The  fresh  wind  that  had  spoiled  the  fog  was  coming 
from  the  northward,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  the  frigate 
had  seen  us ;  proof  positive  was  not  wanting,  for  a  puff 
of  smoke  from  one  of  the  guns  of  her  forward  division 
leaped  from  her  side,  and  the  ball  came  spattering  along 
towards  us. 

"  Oh,  shoot  the  shot !"  laughed  one  of  the  bowmen. 
We  were  missed  by  fully  a  cable's  length. 

But  the  tide  was  against  us,  and  with  a  good  light  to 
observe  our  progress,  I  noticed  that  we  were  making 
comparatively  slow  headway.  The  long-boat  was  in- 
tended to  be  rowed  by  six  oars  of  a  side.  Now,  owing 
to  the  extra  men  that  we  carried,  there  was  only  room 
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for  ten  men  to  do  the  pulling ;  and  by  some  mistake  the 
oars  that  we  were  wielding  were  not  all  of  the  same 
length,  some  of  the  cutter's  having  been  put  in  through 
carelessness.  The  weight  of  the  swivel  caused  us  to  be 
well  down  by  the  head,  moreover,  and  the  cockswain 
had  to  mind  his  eye  to  keep  headed  straight.  All  idea, 
or  hope,  of  our  getting  back  to  the  brig  that  day  at 
least  was  done  for,  and  to  save  ourselves  we  were  mak- 
ing for  the  shore  of  Nantucket,  distant  about  three 
miles.  But  we  were  not  out  of  range  of  the  guns  on  the 
frigate,  and  consequently  were  yet  in  danger. 

"  Come  aft  here,  you  men  in  the  bow !"  ordered  Mr. 
Spencer.     "  She'll  row  better.     Here,  stir  a  foot !" 

He  looked  back,  and  just  as  he  did  so  there  came  an- 
other puff  of  smoke.  I  saw  the  ball  smash  into  the  top 
of  a  wave,  strike  the  water  again,  and  then,  slightly  de- 
flected, it  came  right  for  us.  I  saw  this  first,  and  backed 
water,  giving  a  shout  of  fear.  The  men  in  the  bow  gave 
a  leap  forward  and  tumbled  in  among  us,  sprawling 
over  our  heads  and  shoulders,  and  bruising  shins  and 
elbows,  blaspheming  and  cursing. 

If  the  shot  had  struck  four  inches  lower  we  would 
have  been  sunk  then  and  there.  It  caught  the  gunwale 
forward,  just  abreast  of  the  grating  on  which  the  swivel 
was  lashed.  The  poor  fellow  pulling  bow  on  the  other 
side  gave  a  shriek  and  dropped  his  oar,  clasping  both 
hands  about  his  head.  I  looked  back  and  saw  the  blood 
trickling  over  his  shoulders  and  through  his  fingers,  A 
splinter  had  almost  scalped  him  !  We  yawed  about  and 
shipped  the  top  of  a  sea,  and  it  looked  like  the  end  of 
matters,  for  we  were  cut  away  to  within  eight  inches  of 
the  water,  and  the  bow  badly  stove  and  broken. 

"Cast  loose  that  gun  and  heave  it  overboard,  two  of 
you,"  roared  Mr.  Spencer.  "  The  rest  all  aft.  No ! 
Steady!  Debrin,  you  and  Jones  keep  your  place  and 
pull — damn  ye,  pull," 
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I  laid  back  with  all  my  might,  and  so  did  the  man 
next  to  me.  The  brave  lad  in  the  bow  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  his  v/oiind,  and  with  another  fellow 
cast  off  the  lashings  of  the  swivel  and  dumped  it  over 
the  side.  I  can  never  forget  the  sight  of  that  gory  man 
working  there  with  his  broad  naked  back  red  from  his 
Iiead  to  his  waist.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished  he  tumbled 
weakly  across  the  thwart.  The  men  in  the  stern-sheets 
were  bailing  with  their  hands,  and  one  was  using  Mr. 
Spencer's  cocked  hat  with  great  effect,  while  Jones  and 
I  were  giving  way  at  top  strength  and  keeping  with  a 
great  effort  the  seas  from  broaching  us.  As  the  weight 
was  in  the  stern,  we  could  ride,  bar  accidents,  in  half- 
safety.  All  the  oars  were  taken  up  again.  The  bow- 
man bent  over  and  tied  up  his  wounded  comrade's  head 
with  his  neckerchief,  at  the  same  time  throwing  his  shirt 
around  him,  and  for  this  the  other  thanked  him  as  he 
might  for  some  slight  courtesy.  But  a  new  terror  threat- 
ened ! 

Two  successive  shots  that  had  been  fired  at  us  during 
the  confusion  went  wide,  but  to  our  dismay  we  saw  that 
they  were  lowering  away  a  great  barge  over  the  English- 
man's side,  and  that  the  men  were  sliding  down  into 
her. 

"  Heigh  !  Look  there  !  The  Yoinig  Eagle  s  coming 
down  to  pick  us  up,  lads,"  cried  Mr.  Spencer,  turning 
about  in  response  to  a  touch  on  his  elbow  from  the 
cockswain.     "  Pull  now,  and  get  down  to  it!" 

He  headed  the  long-boat  more  to  the  west,  and  we 
could  see  that  the  Young  Eagle  had  repaired  some  of 
her  damage,  and  had  tacked  in  the  direction  we  were 
going.  She  would  have  passed  almost  within  range  of 
the  frigate,  but  all  at  once  the  latter  vessel  gained  stern- 
way  (her  top-sails  had  been  aback  for  some  few  minutes), 
and  she  worked  off  the  bar!  Our  hopes  of  rescue  fell. 
Turning  on  her  heel,  she  made  out  to  meet  our  brig. 
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Now  we  perceived  that  the  Englishman's  sides  were 
gashed,  and  two  or  three  of  the  ports  astern  had  been 
knocked  into  one  big  opening.  But  the  barge  was  after 
us!  Every  man  rowing  in  our  boat  could  count  her 
strokes.  There  was  no  use  of  making  light  of  it — she 
was  gaining  at  every  jump,  lifting  high  above  the  top  of 
a  sea,  and  then  again  almost  disappearing. 

There  were  twelve  good  men  behind  those  long  white 
sweeps,  and  they  rowed  a  fine  boat  with  speed  in  her, 
despite  the  load  of  uniformed  marines.  We  were  grunt- 
ing with  the  weight  we  put  into  every  backward  swing, 
and  Mr.  Spencer  was  talking  to  us  after  the  fashion  of 
-a  cockswain  to  a  racing-crew,  calling  out  continually: 

"  Lift  her,  boys  !  That's  the  ticket  !  Pull  altogether," 
and  so  forth. 

My  mouth  grew  so  dry  that  I  tried  in  vain  to  swallow. 
I  could  feel  my  head  roll  back  and  forward.  Presently 
I  began  to  row  with  my  eyes  shut,  for  it  seemed  an  effort 
to  keep  my  lids  from  falling.  One  of  the  men  in  the 
stern  began  to  spatter  us  with  water  to  refresh  us  ;  the 
sun  was  blistering  hot  by  this  time.  The  lieutenant 
stopped  his  cackling. 

The  stroke-oars  were  being  helped  at  their  work  by 
two  men  pushing  as  the  others  pulled.  I  caught  a  dim 
sight  of  this,  and  wished  that  some  one  could  lay  hold 
of  my  sweep  with  me,  for  my  forearms  pained,  and  I  felt 
gone  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach.  How  long  we  rowed 
that  way  I  do  not  know,  but  suddenly  I  was  awakened, 
as  it  were,  by  hearing  Mr.  Spencer  say : 

"  Lads,  you  have  held  your  own.  Keep  at  it !  Steady 
wins  !"  Then  in  a  lower  tone  he  added,  "  Get  ready 
with  those  muskets." 

This  speech  had  called  me  to  my  senses,  and  it  was 
almost  with  a  shock  of  surprise  that  I  found  myself 
keeping  up  the  stroke.  My  eyes  had  been  closed  so 
long  that  the  light  dazzled  me,  and  at  first  I  could  seev 
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nothing ;  but  I  felt  better  than  I  had  before  I  closed 
them;  and  now  to  say  something  that  is  of  interest:  A 
refreshment  often  comes  to  a  man  whose  muscles  have 
apparently  expended  all  their  strength;  and  thus  it  was 
with  me.  I  was  working  on  my  heart  and  nerves  alone, 
on  the  very  life  of  me,  as  it  were,  and  to  keep  this  up 
too  long  means  ruin  ;  that  is  its  limitation.  When  my 
eyes  could  focus,  what  little  breath  I  had  almost  checked. 

There  was  the  English  barge  not  three  hundred  yards 
astern  I 

A  despairing  glance  behind,  and  I  saw  that  the  shore 
was  yet  a  half-mile  off;  the  sea  was  breaking  in  little 
rolls  of  white  on  every  hand,  and  we  were  in  shoal  water 
that  had  a  peculiar  yellowish  look.  I  noticed  Mr.  Spen- 
cer kicking  off  his  boots. 

I  closed  my  eyes  again,  for  the  sweat  stung  them,  and 
I  felt  a  blackness  coming  over  me.  But  just  then  the 
crack  of  a  musket  sounded  in  front.  It  was  followed 
by  another — the  English  boat  was  answering  ! 

I  was  wide  awake  once  more,  but  in  a  dream  appar- 
ently. The  marines  would  stand  up  and  fire,  and  then 
squat  down  and  load  again.  I  could  hear  the  English 
bullets  sing  past. 

"Ouch!"  exclaimed  the  cockswain,  all  at  once,  as  if 
he  had  dropped  something  on  his  toe.  A  ball  had  struck 
him  on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  and  he  sat  there  rub- 
bing it  and  cursing  in  such  a  comical  way  that  the  man 
on  the  thwart  next  to  me  laughed  outright,  in  a  hoarse, 
jarring  fashion. 

We  were  in  the  surf,  and  the  British  barge  not  half- 
pistol-shot  away,  when  No.  5  on  the  starboard  hand  fell 
forward  in  a  faint  ;  the  cockswain  got  another  ball,  this 
time  in  the  wrist,  that  caused  him  to  let  go  the  tiller,  and, 
a  breaking  wave  catching  us  under  the  quarter,  with  a 
clatter  we  rolled  over  fairlv  end  for  end. 

When   I   came  up  there  was  a  tremendous  seething 
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and  bubbling  in  my  ears,  and,  putting  out  my  arm,  I 
managed  to  catch  hold  of  the  tiller-hooks  of  the  over- 
turned boat,  and  hung  on  with  all  my  might. 

''  Help  me  !"  cried  a  voice.  I  looked  about,  and  saw 
the  wounded  seaman  weakly  swimming  alongside.  I 
extended  my  hand  to  him,  and  observed  that  eight  or 
ten  others  like  myself  were  holding  fast  with  straining 
fingers  to  the  long-boat. 

The  English  barge  was  backing  in  carefully  and  with 
skill.  We  were  not  a  cable's  length  from  shore,  and 
making  for  it,  hand  over  hand,  swimming  with  the  ease 
of  a  porpoise,  was  Mr.  Spencer.  I  knew  it  was  he  by 
the  gleam  of  gold  lace  on  his  high  collar.  But  the  sea- 
man had  grasped  me  so  tightly  that  I  lost  my  hold,  and 
there  came  to  me  the  assurance  that  I  was  going  dov/n, 
and  did  not  care  at  all. 


CHAPTER  XV 
A    PRISONER    OF    WAR 

I  SUPPOSE  that  a  man  who  has  been  almost  drowned — 
to  the  Hmit  that  all  sense  leaves  him  at  least — has  drunk 
as  deep  of  death  as  a  person  can  and  talk  of  it  after- 
wards. With  a  shifting  light  before  my  eyes,  a  throb- 
bing pain  in  my  temples,  and  a  sickness  all  through  me,  I 
found  myself  knowing  that  I  was  breathing  once  more ; 
but  I  was  waterlogged,  and  when  I  attempted  to  move, 
I  could  feel  that  I  was  filled  to  the  throat  with  some 
gallons  of  brine.  All  at  once  I  doubled  up  with  a  spasm 
of  choking,  and  in  a  minute  I  felt  better. 

I  was  lying  in  the  bow  of  a  boat — the  motion  I  could 
feel  distinctly — but  owing  to  the  thwart  being  immedi- 
ately over  my  head,  I  could  see  nothing  but  a  succession 
of  sturdy  legs  and  bare  feet  pushing  against  the  stretch- 
ers as  the  men  rowed. 

Such  an  attack  of  hiccoughs  racked  me  that  it  called 
attention  to  my  having  regained  my  senses. 

"  'Ullo,  Bill,  'ere's  another  one  come  back  froni  Davy 
Jones,"  chuckled  a  black-whiskered  man,  leaning  over 
with  his  face  close  to  mine.  "  He's  swallowed  a  bloom- 
in'  volcano,  from  the  looks  of  him.'' 

"  Where  am  I  ?"   I  faintly  murmured. 

"Wot  a  question!"  was  the  answer.  "This  is  the 
same  old  world,  and  full  of  trouble.  Did  ye  take  us  for 
angels  and  me  for  St.  Peter?" 

"  Help  me  up,"  I  cried,  in  answer. 
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The  man  bent  down  and  hauled  me  out  by  the  shoulders 
to  a  sitting  position  ;  then  I  saw  how  it  was. 

Prisonnkr  ! 

I  was  captured,  and  here  was  a  fine  ending  to  the  glo- 
rious life  that  I  had  been  anticipating  ! 

I  suppose  now  that  if  I  had  spoken  all  my  thoughts 
since  I  had  left  Bel  air,  and  even  asked  only  a  few  of  the 
many  questions  that  my  common-sense  prompted  me  to 
keep  to  mvself,  I  should  have  been  considered  stark, 
staring  mad,  let  alone  being  a  simpleton.  It  was  almost 
ridiculous  to  look  back  at  it  and  think  that  I  did  not 
know  certainly  who  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  anything  about  the  history  of  the  last  two 
years.  If  any  one  had  told  me  that  the  British  killed 
their  prisoners,  I  should  not  have  doubted  it,  and  what 
was  to  become  of  me  I  had  not  the  least  idea,  but  I  saw 
that  I  was  not  alone  in  the  strait.  Out  of  the  crew  of 
nineteen  men  that  were  in  the  long-boat,  ten,  including 
the  wounded  seaman,  were  sitting  dejectedly  in  the  bow 
and  stern -sheets.  Together  with  the  Englishmen,  we 
crowded  the  barge  uncomfortably,  but  not  dangerously. 

The  British  sailors  appeared  to  be  rather  a  beefy  set, 
and  they  were  in  high  spirits  over  their  success.  A  pal- 
lid voung  officer,  with  his  hair  standing  up  in  tall  curls 
over  his  forehead,  sat  in  the  stern-sheets  :  he  was  nurs- 
ing a  wounded  hip  carefully,  and  half  leaning  against  a 
little  midshipman,  who  had  his  arm  thrown  about  his 
shoulder. 

Raising  my  eyes  from  the  boat,  I  perceived  that  the 
frigate  was  drifting  with  her  topsail  against  the  mast 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  us.  I  began  to  feel  a 
bitter  hatred  of  her,  and  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  see  the 
long,  white  gashes  in  her  sides,  and  to  notice,  plainly  ap- 
parent, the  effect  of  the  Youug  Eagle  s  gunner}*. 

"  Halloa,  Johnny  Bull !"  cried  some  one  behind  me    \ 
with  a  laugh,  "  I  s:uess  vou  run  against  something,  didn't 
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you,  a  short  while  ago  ?  Ship  looks  kind  of  unhealthy, 
like  a  man's  face  with  the  small-pox," 

I  turned.  It  was  Sutton,  the  foretopman,  speaking. 
He  did  not  appear  to  be  very  much  depressed  by  his 
surroundings,  nor  did  he  fear  the  result  of  his  impu- 
dence, to  judge  of  his  expression. 

"Stow  your  jaw,"  answered  one  of  the  Englishmen. 
"  There  are  worse  things  than  small-pox." 

I  noticed  that  the  man's  face  was  pitted  deeply. 

"That^s  so,"  Sutton  replied;  "there's  the  cat,  for  in- 
stance. I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  thinking  of  it;  I 
wouldn't  slight  an  acquaintance  of  yours  for  anything." 

There  was  some  more  coarse  badinage,  not  worth  re- 
cording, and  we  were  under  the  shadow  of  the  vessel. 
Many  faces  lined  her  bulwarks,  and,  a  line  being  thrown 
to  us,  we  grated  softly,  fending  the  boat  off  from  the 
side.  Then  a  rope-ladder  rattled  down,  and  not  without 
some  difficulty  those  in  the  bow  began  to  clamber  up; 
soon  it  was  my  turn. 

When  I  reached  the  deck  I  looked  about  and  gained 
an  idea  of  the  effect  of  shot  and  splinter ;  the  dark 
stains,  hastily  mopped  up,  had  a  reddish  tinge  that  was 
suggestive,  and  the  loose  running-gear  that  had  fallen 
from  aloft  showed  that  Captain  Temple  must  have  used 
some  of  the  missiles  condemned  by  the  English — and 
here,  let  me  state,  afterwards  used  by  them  ;  to  which  I 
can  make  oath. 

No  one  stopped  work  to  interview  us  as  we  were  be- 
ing hastened  below,  but  many  were  the  looks  of  hatred 
thrown  at  us,  and  cutting  taunts  also  in  plenty.  To  all 
of  these  Sutton  kept  a  running  fire  of  replying,  in  which 
he  was  ably  seconded  by  one  or  two.  others. 

"Why,  my  old  boiled  lobster,"  he  replied  to  a  marine 
who  thrust  his  great  face  over  the  hatch-combing  as  we 
descended,  "  if  I  hadn't  ketched  a  crab,  I  believe  we'd 
'a'  took  your  old  hooker  with  the  long-boat!" 
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A  warrant-officer  was  directing  our  guards  where  to 
stow  us,  and  under  his  orders  we  were  huddled  together 
down  in  the  fore-hold,  in  the  cable  tier,  where  the  only 
light  and  air  that  reached  us  came  down  through  the 
chain-pipes. 

I  counted  noses,  and  saw  that  there  were  in  our  party 
six  sailormen  and  four  landsmen  who  had  been  enrolled 
in  our  marine  force.  We  presented  a  sorry  appearance 
sitting  there  in  the  dim  light  on  the  flaked  cable,  the 
most  uncomfortable  thing  to  rest  on  that  one  can  im- 
agine. 

What  had  become  of  the  rest  of  us  in  the  long-boat  I 
did  not  know  then,  but  as  I  found  out  afterwards,  I 
might  as  well  tell  of  it  here. 

There  had  been  nineteen  in  all  when  we  started; 
seven  reached  the  shore  safely,  two  were  drowned — 
one  of  them,  alas !  the  brave  cockswain  who  had  been 
wounded,  as  I  have  stated.  Now  as  there  is  no  report 
of  this  action  to  be  found  in  the  naval  chronicles  of 
^reat  Britain — at  least,  I  do  not  know  of  any — it  may 
be  of  interest  to  put  down  what  we  heard  of  it,  although 
it  cannot  be  vouched  for.  From  the  talk  we  heard  I 
make  out  that  there  were  nine  killed  onboard  the Ams- 
tra  (this  was  the  name  of  the  frigate),  and  upwards  of 
twenty  wounded. 

There  were  two  killed  on  board  the  Young  Eagle,  and 
two  wounded.     In  this,  I  think,  I  am  correct. 

If  Captain  Temple  had  been  an  officer  in  the  regular 
navy,  he  might  have  deserved  cashiering  for  such  a  fool- 
hardy bit  of  business  as  attacking  so  powerful  a  vessel 
when  he  might  have  escaped;  he  was  the  only  one  on 
board  the  privateer,  however,  who  had  reckoned  her  at 
less  than  forty-four  guns.  But  besides  this,  after  his 
glance  at  the  lead,  he  knew  where  he  was,  and  could 
have  pricked  his  position  to  a  certainty  on  the  map.  As 
Mr.  Spencer  had  said,  he  had  counted  on  the  proximity 
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of  the  sandbar.  But  to  return  to  our  unfortunate  com- 
pany down  in  the  bowels  of  the  English  ship. 

The  groaning  of  the  poor  lad  with  the  bloody  head 
caused  me  to  wonder  whether  this  was  going  to  be  our 
prison  cell,  or  whether  we  were  placed  there  temporarily 
before  moving  to  a  better  or  a  worse  one.  Sutton  took 
off  his  jacket,  and  with  an  old  hemp  swab  we  found  we 
made  ]\lackie,  the  man  I  had  saved  from  drowning,  the 
wounded  one,  as  comfortable  as  we  possibly  could  ;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  wandering  in  his  mind, 
and  this  depressed  us  all,  for  there  is  nothing  so  apt  to 
cut  one's  spirits  as  the  watching  and  suffering  beyond 
the  power  of  alievement. 

We  were  sitting  there  in  silence  when  a  voice  broke 
in  upon  us. 

"  I  hear  that  one  of  you  is  an  officer.  Is  there  an 
officer  down  there .''" 

"Yes,"  shouted  Sutton,  "there  is." 

Then  he  whispered  to  me,  placing  one  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  "  Speak  up,  lad  ;  it  will  do  no  harm  to  play  it 
so,  and  you.  may  get  a  chance  to  speak  to  some  one 
higher  than  these  hulk-scuttlers.  Make  a  plea  for  Ned 
Mackie,  if  you  can,  or  the  boy  will  die  down  here  in  this 
rat-hole." 

So  I  stood  up  on  my  feet,  and,  gazing  up  at  the  circle 
of  light  through  which  came  the  cable,  I  cried,  loudly, 
"  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?" 

For  an  instant  I  thought  that  I  was  going  to  be  made 
the  victim  of  a  joke,  as  the  man  did  not  reply,  but  talked 
to  some  one  evidently  standing  over  him. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  he,  "  there's  an  officer,  a  midshipman, 
I  dare  say,  in  there  with  them." 

In  a  few  minutes  we  heard  the  drawing  of  the  heavy 
bolts  that  held  the  small  door  that  led  through  the  bulk- 
head into  the  mid  hold,  and  some  one  called,  "Let  that 
young  man  who  spoke  come  here." 
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I  stepped  out;  the  door  was  closed  behind  me,  and  I 
saw  it  was  guarded  by  two  marines  with  muskets.  Stum- 
bling over  barrels  and  boxes,  I  followed  the  three  figures 
ahead  of  me  up  the  ladder  at  an  order  from  one  of  them, 
and  soon  I  found  myself  on  the  berth-deck;  then  we  went 
up  another  ladder  to  the  gun-deck.  We  were  evidently 
crowding  on  all  sail,  for  the  frigate  heeled  over  to  such 
an  angle  that  the  half-ports  had  been  closed  for  comfort, 
but  the  water  dashed  in  through  several  rents  in  her  top 
sides. 

A  shiver  passed  over  me,  for  the  idea  suddenly  came 
that  I  was  going  to  be  hanged  or  thrown  overboard,  and 
this  was  emphasized  by  the  sight  I  caught  of  four  sailors 
carrying  a  limp  dead  Englishman  up  from  the  cockpit — 
that  he  had  died  under  the  surgeon's  knife  was  evident. 

From  above  came  the  sound  of  shouting  and  hurry- 
ing;  the  frigate  came  up  into  the  wind,  that  must  have 
freshened,  and  swung  off  on  the  other  tack.  As  soon  as 
this  had  occurred,  I  noticed  that  some  one  was  coming 
down  the  ladder  near  where  I  stood.  As  he  stooped 
under  a  beam  and  approached  us,  I  perceived  that  the 
man  was  in  a  handsome  uniform,  with  great  epaulets  and 
much  gilt  braid. 

"  One  of  the  Yankee  pirates,  eh  ?"  he  said  ;  but  despite 
the  import  of  the  words  his  voice  had  a  fine  ring  to  it, 
and  at  one  glance  into  his  face  I  saw  here  was  a  man 
who  would  stoop  to  no  mean  revenge.  His  light-blue 
eyes  were  almost  kindly  were  it  not  for  the  bent  brows 
about  them  ;  his  face  was  extremely  handsome  and  well 
moulded. 

"  Are  you  an  officer  of  that  brig  ?''  questioned  the  tall 
man,  who  I  now  made  out  must  be  the  captain  of  the 
frigate. 

"  I  am,  sir,"  I  replied,  drawing  myself  up,  and  making 
a  salute  with  my  elbow  at  right  angles  and  my  fingers  at 
my  forehead. 
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With  a  quick  glance  at  my  position  the  captain  made 
this  statement : 

"  An  officer,  eh  ?  But  you  are  no  sailor ;  3'ou  may- 
be a  soldier,  though." 

I  almost  faltered  in  my  reply. 

"  I  am  instructor  in  cutlass  drill,  sir,  and  small  arms." 

The  Englishman  half  smiled  at  this. 

*'  A  nautical  mattre  d'armes  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oui,  monsieur.'' 

"  And  speaks  French  in  the  bargain,  by  St.  George ! 
Well,  well !  What  is  the  name  of  that  vessel  you  be- 
longed to  ?" 

''The  Young  Eaglet' 

"  Privateer,  eh  ?     I  thought  as  much." 

At  this  he  called  up  the  ladder  to  the  spar-deck. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Vyse  !"  he  said.  "  I  was  correct.  It  was 
a  Yankee  privateer,  and  not  the  Enterprise^  or  any  of 
their  navy."' 

I  was  tempted  to  reply  something,  but  held  my 
tongue. 

"  What's  your  captain's  name  ?"  was  the  next  question. 

I  gave  it,  and  the  names  of  the  three  other  officers, 
but  I  was  interrupted. 

"  Well,  you  can  tell  Captain  Temple,  with  Captain 
Hilton's  compliments,  that  he  is  the  most  impudent  and 
most  reckless  scamp  unhanged,"  remarked  the  gentle- 
man, quietly. 

•'When  shall  I  see  him,  sir?"  I  asked. 

"  Lord  knows.  Not  for  some  time,  I  judge,"  was  the 
answer.  Then  the  captain  turned.  "Take  him  below 
again,"  he  ordered  to  my  guards. 

They  stepped  forward,  and  each  laid  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder.     1  pushed  them  off. 

"  One  moment,  sir,"  I  began.  '•  There  is  a  member 
of  our  crew  badly  wounded  down  there  with  us.  He  will 
surely  die  unless  something  is  done  for  him." 
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As  I  was  speaking  an  officer  had  descended  the  lad- 
der from  above.  I  had  seen  the  heels  of  his  boots  as 
he  stood  on  the  top  step  for  some  time.  He  was  short 
and  thick-set,  with  a  mottled,  reddish  face.  Captain  Hil- 
ton turned  to  him. 

"  Mr.  Vyse,  you  heard  what  this  lad  said.  Pray  see 
that  this  wounded  man  is  attended  to  in  accordance  with 
his  hurt,  and  his  place  of  confinement  changed  if  neces- 
sar)^" 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  the  short  man  rejoined;  but  he  had 
such  a  mean  look  on  his  face  that  I  took  a  distrust 
against  him. 

When  I  reached  the  hold  again  and  was  thrust  in 
once  more  among  my  companions,  there  w'as  a  deal  of 
questioning. 

"  You  should  have  said  you  were  a  lieutenant,"  grum- 
bled Sutton. 

"  It  would  have  made  no  difference  with  a  privateer 
officer,"  put  in  another  seaman,  Edwarc^  Brown,  a  Long- 
Islander.  "  They'd  hang  us  all  if  they  dared  ;  and,  mark 
me,  they  won't  pamper  us — 'tis  not  their  fashion." 

I  did  not  tell  of  my  military  salute,  that  was  so  invol- 
untary, having  betrayed  me,  but  of  course  I  can  see  it 
was  the  reason  for  the  captain's  quick  statement  about 
my  being  "  no  sailor." 

It  was  pitch-dark  down  in  our  clank,  bilge-smelling 
hole,  and  long  after  we  stopped  talking  I  could  not  fall 
asleep.  The  ridges  of  the  cable  worked  into  my  flesh, 
and  the  muttered  curses  of  the  others  as  they  tried  to 
make  themselves  comfortable  and  found  they  could  not 
mingled  with  the  light-headed  ramblings  of  poor  Mackie, 
and  a  sound  suspiciously  like  weeping  from  the  corner 
in  which  lay  one  of  the  young  landsmen,  all  combined, 
to  add  to  the  misery. 

Mr.  Vyse  had  failed  to  carry  out  his  superior's  in 
structions,  and   there  had  been  no  one  to  look  after  the 
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wounded  man,  nor  had  we  been  given  so  much  as  a  pan- 
nikin of  water;  we  were  all  suffering  from  thirst. 

The  welcome  morning  came  slowly  after  an  apparent 
year  of  night,  and  with  it  some  relief,  for  we  were  given 
something  to  eat  and  drink.  Weevilly  bread,  greenish 
salt-horse,  and  water  that  smelt  unhealthy  do  not  make 
a  meal  that  is  inviting,  but  it  went.  After  it  had  been 
passed  in  to  us  through  the  entrance  we  heard  a  bang- 
ing and  clattering,  and  found  they  were  nailing  up  this 
mode  of  in2:ress.  Our  next  meal  was  lowered  down  to 
us  through  the  circular  opening  overhead.  It  was  but  a 
foot  or  so  in  diameter,  and  thus  we  were  bottled  up,  as 
it  were,  like  flies  in  a  jug.  On  this  da}-  Mackie  was  very 
low,  and  w^e  all  thought  like  to  die.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  any  of  us  could  have  lived  many  days  in  that  foul, 
close  place,  but  we  had  to  stand  it  some  time  longer, 
and  the  way  out  of  it  was  like  this  : 

The  third  day,  at  about  noon,  we  heard  the  stirring  and 
trampling  of  feet  and  a  confused  muttering  of  voices. 
I  swarmed  up  the  cable  until  my  head  was  close  to  the 
opening,  and  there  I  listened.  They  were  busy  dealing 
forth  powder  and  shot — I  could  make  that  clearly  out. 
But  now  I  heard  the  sounds  of  conversation  close  to 
me. 

"  'Tis  the  Constitution^'  said  a  voice  —  "  at  least,  they 
say  so  up  on  deck/' 

"  Then  we're  in  for  it,"  was  the  reply.  "  I've  heard 
tell,  messmate,  that  she's  a  sixty-gun  ship  in  disguise." 

'•  How  far  oft"  is  she  .'"'  was  the  question. 

"  About  six  miles  off  the  larboard  bow.  You  can  see 
her  from  the  ports." 

"  What's  going  on  up  there  ?"  asked  Sutton  from  be- 
low. 

"They  say  we  have  sighted  a  ship,  the  Constitution ; 
and  they're  clearing  decks  for  action,"  I  answered,  much 
excited. 
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"The  Constitution f  exclaimed  Brown.  "Then  hal- 
lelujah !  we're  free  men.     Cheer  up,  my  hearties  !" 

Sutton's  reply  to  this  startled  me  so  that  I  almost 
slid  down  the  cable.  Three  roaring  huzzas  broke  from 
him,  in  which  the  others  joined.  Soon  I  felt  the  sway- 
ing of  my  support,  and  I  saw  that  the  foretopman  was 
climbing  up  to  me.     It  was  a  crawl  of  a  few  feet. 

"  It's  a  good  thing,  Debrin,  that  we  are  below  water  if 
we  get  to  bandying  shot,  I  tell  you.  See  how  she  raked 
the  Giierriere'''     Sutton  chuckled. 

But  we  could  understand  nothing  from  the  confusion 
of  sounds,  until  all  at  once  I  heard  a  voice  I  recognized 
speaking  close  to  me.  I  knew  the  tones  before  I  caught 
the  words  ;  it  was  Captain  Hilton.  In  whatever  he 
was  saying  I  interrupted  him. 

"Oh,  Captain  Hilton,"  I  cried,  "for  God's  sake,  help 
us  !     We've  a  dying  man  down  here." 

"  Who's  that  addressing  me?"  questioned  the  captain. 

"The  prisoners  in  the  cable  tier,  sir."  I  heard  the 
answer  given  in  a  gruff  tone,  but  most  politely. 

"  That  is  no  place  for  them,"  said  Hilton,  angrily, 
"and  I  thought  I  gave  orders — " 

The  rest  of  his  speech  I  did  not  catch,  for  a  gun-car- 
riage or  something  rumbled  on  deck  in  such  a  way  as 
to  drown  it,  but  I  thought  I  detected  some  expostula- 
tion from  the  other  speaker. 

We  slid  down,  Sutton  and  I,  to  the  others.  Mackie 
was  conscious,  but  so  weak  from  his  fever  and  suffering 
that  he  could  not  lift  his  head.  When  we  told  him  the 
news  he  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  It's  too  late,  friends,"  he  whispered.  "  I'm  done  for, 
I  fear  me." 

We  sat  there  now  with  courage  growing,  waiting  to 
cheer  at  the  first  gun  -  shot ;  but  all  was  silence  from 
above.  This  continued  for  full  ten  minutes ;  then  we 
heard  the  sound  of  laughter,  and  caught  the  words : 


•"we've  a  dying  max  down  here'" 
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"The  signal  of  the  da}',  eh  ?  I  know  her;  'tis  the 
riqueT 

Sutton,  who  had  understood,  struck  out  with  both  feet 
and  arms,  muttering  an  oath. 

"  'Tis  one  of  their  own  vessels  !"  he  cried.  "  Did  you 
ever  see  such  luck  ?'' 

But  my  cry  for  succor,  heard  by  the  English  captain, 
had  done  us  good,  and  that  afternoon  the  barriers  were 
broken  down  from  the  entrance,  and  we  were  transferred 
to  a  more  comfortable  place  of  confinement  in  a  brig 
near  the  steerage  bulkhead,  where  at  least  we  could  sleep 
on  hard  boards,  and  we  were  given  a  blanket  apiece. 

Poor  Mackie  was  taken  to  the  sick-bay.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  not  long  for  this  world — and  alas  ■  and  alas  ! 
in  four  days  the  news  was  brought  to  us  that  our  mess- 
mate had  died;  his  skull  had  been  slightly  fractured, 
and  the  doctor  wondered  at  his  having  held  to  life  so 
long.  He  was  buried  at  sea,  and  I  must  say  this,  that 
Captain  Hilton  proved  himself  to  be  a  magnanimous, 
big-hearted  gentleman,  for  we  were  allowed  on  deck, 
and  a  passage  of  Scripture  was  read  before  they  dropped 
the  closed  hammock  overboard  into  the  great  graveyard 
of  the  sailor. 

As  we  went  below  Sutton  observed  to  me : 

"  We're  steering  to  the  eastward.  Yes,  and  we'll  see 
the  inside  of  a  prison  where  men  rot,  if  tales  are  true. 
We're  bound  for  England,  lad." 

The  time  went  by,  and  even  the  count  of  days  was 
lost.  We  sang  songs,  told  stories,  and  played  at  draughts 
with  some  rough  checkers  one  of  the  sailors  whittled 
out.  I  wish  I  had  here  space  to  record  all  that  passed, 
for  some  of  the  yarns  spun  would  be  worth  the  reading. 
I  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  condition  of  affairs  be- 
tween America  and  England,  and  that,  as  my  friend 
Plummer  remarked,  "  we  had  given  the  lion's  tail  a  twist, 
and  a  good  one." 
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But  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  thinking.  Oh  !  how 
often  I  thought  of  Mary ;  of  our  meeting  and  our  part- 
ing, and  the  way  she  had  called  "  John,  John  !"  to  me 
from  the  pier-head.  A  great  many  of  the  yarns  spun 
were  of  love  —  all  about  maids  "with  eyes  black  as 
coals  " — but  I  declined  to  contribute  mine.  I  related 
the  incidents  that  had  happened  on  board  the  Minetta, 
but  the  tale  of  the  severed  hand,  as  Plummer  said,  was 
"  about  the  world  ;"  they  had  all  heard  it,  so  I  listened 
more  than  I  talked.  I  was  always  willing  to  sing,  though^ 
and  picked  up  the  airs  in  a  jiffy. 

Here  is  a  fraction  of  a  song  that  Brown  used  to  chant 
— it  had  forty-nine  stanzas  : 

"  '  The  face  that  would  smile  when  my  pockets  were  lined 
Showed  a  different  aspect  to  me  ; 
And  when  I  could  naught  but  indifference  find 
I  hied  me  again  to  the  sea." 

With  subsequent  adventures  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Another  one  of  the  choruses  that  was  most  popular  was 
"  Hull's  Victor}'-,"  and  a  rattling  good  sea  song  it  was. 
I  used  to  take  the  tenor,  Sutton  the  base  (in  a  way  that 
would  make  the  beams  shake),  and  were  it  not  that  we 
were  on  short  allowance  in  the  eating  line  we  would 
have  been  quite  comfortable.  Every  day  two  of  us  at  a 
time  were  allowed  to  take  the  air,  in  charge  of  a  marine. 
Sometimes  it  was  Sutton  and  I  who  walked  together, 
and  sometimes  it  was  Brown  or  Craig,  the  landsman, 
who  was  my  companion.  Poor  Craig  !  His  spirit  ap- 
peared entirely  broken.  He  had  behaved  bravely  in  the 
long-boat,  but  now  his  lack  of  heart  was  pitiful;  he  con- 
tributed little  to  our  enjoyment,  and  the  only  person  who 
ever  gave  him  a  kindly  word,  I  really  think,  was  myself. 
He  spoke  to  me  often  of  his  home  and  of  the  sorrow  it 
had  given  his  mother  to  part  with  him. 

I  can  vouch  for  this,  that  if  he  ever  got  back  again, 
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there  he  would  stay  ;  for  all  desire  towards  adventure 
and  roaming  was  killed  within  him. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  other  seamen  by  name  pur- 
posely, for,  with  the  exception  of  Brown  and  Sutton, 
they  were  an  ordinary  set  of  good  and  bad,  who  would 
have  done  well  under  competent  leadership  perhaps, 
but  who  displayed  no  individuality  ;  they  were  all  loyal 
to  their  flag,  and  did  not  appear  much  cowed  by  their 
confinement,  though  they  quarrelled  frequently  among 
themselves.  When  I  walked  the  deck  with  Sutton  I 
enjoyed  it  most ;  he  was  an  old  man-of-war's  man,  and 
criticised  the  handling  of  the  Acastra  in  a  rather  supe- 
rior manner  and  a  loud  tone  of  voice. 

Some  of  the  foremast  hands  among  the  Englishmen 
were  rather  well  disposed  towards  us,  and  many  bits  of 
tobacco  they  gave  out  of  sheer  kind-heartedness  to  our 
forlorn  little  band,  some  of  whom  had  actually  suffered 
from  being  deprived  of  the  stimulant. 

There  was  not  a  man-jack  of  us  that  was  not  approached 
at  one  time  or  another  with  the  proposition  to  enlist  in 
the  king's  service,  the  reward  being  full  freedom  from 
the  moment  of  signing ;  but,  thank  God,  there  were  no 
traitors  forthcoming. 

It  happened  that  Brown  and  I  were  walking  the  deck 
one  fine  morning  when  the  sound  of  "  land,  ho  !"  came 
down  from  the  mast-head.  During  the  last  day  or  so 
we  had  sighted  a  number  of  sail,  all  English,  but  now 
this  created  some  excitement.  There  must  have  been  a 
mist  on  the  water  that  had  hidden  the  land  as  we  ap- 
proached it,  but  by  the  time  our  recreation  was  almost 
ended  we  could  spy  it  from  the  deck  as  we  passed  the 
gangwa}^ — tall  white  cliffs  showing  above  the  horizon. 

"That's  Land's  End,"  observed  Brown,  jumping  up  to 
look  over  the  bulwarks,  for  of  course  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  approach  near  a  port.     "  Johnny  Cutlass,  my 
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son,  this  voyage  is  over.  In  three  hours  we'll  be  in  the 
English  Channel,  and  then  for  a  little  sojourn  on  board 
the  hulks,  or  maybe  we'll  be  shipped  direct  to  one  of 
their  land  prisons,  where  we'll  find  plenty  of  company,  if 
I  don't  miss  my  reckoning;  but  keep  up  courage — things 
might  be  worse." 

We  were  the  last  to  go  on  deck  this  day,  but  the  news 
we  brouoht  down  with  us  started  a  cross-fire  of  talk  and 
questions.  All  showed  interest  except  Craig,  who  sat 
there  in  his  usual  position,  with  his  forehead  on  his 
knees,  never  venturing  a  word. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
IN  DURANCE 

We  were  awakened  early  in  the  morning,  and  given 
an  order  to  get  our  dunnage  read}-,  as  we  w^re  going  to 
be  transferred  from  tlie  frigate  to  one  of  the  prison-ships. 
The  order  to  get  "  our  dunnage  "  must  have  been  a  bit 
of  sarcasm,  as  there  was  none  of  us  who  possessed  a 
spare  shirt  to  his  back. 

"  Where  are  we,  do  you  suppose  ?"  I  asked  of  Sutton, 
for  the  noise  of  our  having  come  to  anchor,  and  the  at- 
tendant turmoil  before  and  afterwards,  had  kept  us  awake 
most  of  the  night. 

"Plymouth,  I  take  it,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  and  we  must 
have  made  a  good  run.  I  was  here  once,  in  1799.  It's 
a  great  town,  if —  " 

"  If  what?"  I  interrupted,  for  he  had  paused. 

"  If  you  could  only  go  where  you  chose,"  he  responded, 
with  a  grin. 

"We'll  have  a  squint  at  it,  anyhow,"  quoth  Brown. 
"  Come,  mv  bullies,  don't  leave  anv  broadcloth  behind 
you.  Look  alive  !  you  mustn't  keep  the  gentlemen  wait- 
ing." 

A  sorry  procession,  we  went  up  to  the  deck  in  column 
of  twos,  under  the  guard  of  a  half-dozen  marines. 

"They've  hidden  all  of  their  scars,"  remarked  Sutton, 
looking  around  him. 

Sure  enough,  the  ship's  carpenter  had  been  at  work  to 
such  good  purpose  that  there  was  little  or  no  trace  of 
the  action  with  the  Yomig  Eagle.     The  bulwarks  inside 
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and  out  had  been  freshly  painted,  and  spare  spars  placed 
in  lieu  of  wrecked  ones. 

Our  breakfast  was  doled  out  to  us  on  the  upper  deck, 
and  then  we  were  hastened  to  the  gangway. 

Such  a  multitude  of  bumboats  and  small  craft  I  had 
never  seen  as  surrounded  the  vessel.  Women  and  young 
children  crowded  two-thirds  of  them,  and  hucksters  and 
venders  of  all  sorts  the  rest;  the  sailors  were  gathered 
in  a  shouting,  hallooing  cluster  on  the  forecastle,  calling 
to  those  in  the  boats  below  them — wives  and  sweet- 
hearts were  there  aplenty !  But  the  crew  had  not  been 
allowed  to  receive  anybody  on  board  as  yet,  and  our  de- 
parture, being  such  a  small  number,  created  little  com- 
ment. A  launch  was  waiting  for  us,  and  one  by  one  we 
jumped  into  her  stern-sheets. 

I  almost  forgot  I  was  a  prisoner  in  looking  about  me. 
I  saw  more  ships  gathered  together  than  I  had  ever  seen 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.  Some  were  almost  twice 
as  large  as  the  74  Plantagenet  that  I  had  seen  from  the 
deck  of  the  Minetta. 

We  rowed  under  the  stern  of  a  great  vessel  pierced  on 
one  side  for  sixty  guns. 

"  There's  the  sort  of  a  craft,"  remarked  Sutton,  point- 
ing, "  that  Nelson  and  their  admirals  win  battles  with. 
Curse  me  if  she  couldn't  swing  the  Young  Eagle  at  her 
side  ;  eh,  youngster  T 

And  well  she  could,  I  think,  for  it  struck  me  that  she 
was  more  of  a  floating  fort  than  a  sailing  craft.  Sheer- 
hulks  and  vessels  outfitting  crowded  in  the  inner  harbor, 
and  the  constant  hammering,  tapping,  and  picking  of  an 
army  of  calkers  filled  the  air. 

When  we  reached  the  gangway  on  the  port  side  of 
the  prison-ship  we  climbed  up  to  the  tall  gallery,  and  I 
had  to  smile.  We  might  have  be^n  royal  personages 
making  a  visit,  for  such  ceremony  I  have  never  seen 
equalled.     Passing   between    two    files    of    marines,  we 
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were  inspected  by  three  different  groups  of  officers. 
They  asked  many  questions,  and  for  some  time  seemed 
to  be  very  confident  that  Sutton  was  an  Englishman. 
Seeing  that  he  had  some  tattoo-marks  on  the  back  of 
his  hand,  they  requested  him  to  bare  his  arm,  which  he 
did,  one  of  the  officers  saying  : 

"It's  ten  to  one  we'll  find  the  crown  or  the  lion." 

"  Neither  them  nor  the  unicorn,"  grinned  Sutton,  as  he 
pulled  back  his  ragged  sleeve. 

There,  across  the  firm,  white  muscles  of  his  forearm, 
just  where  the  line  of  the  sunburn  on  his  wrist  ended, 
was  tattooed  the  picture  of  a  naval  engagement,  one 
vessel  sailing  triumphantly  away  with  the  American  flag 
as  big  as  her  spanker  covering  half  her  side.  The  other 
ship  was  sinking  beneath  the  waves,  and  all  that  could 
be  seen  was  her  stern  and  a  tremendous  British  Jack. 
Underneath  the  first  was  ''BonJiomme  Richard.^'  and  under 
the  other  ''  Serapis''  The  line  of  lettering  that  stretched 
across  the  top  of  this  work  of  art  read,  "  Three  cheers 
for  Yankee  pluck  !"  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
without  regard  to  historical  fidelity,  that  the  artist  had 
caught. 

"  I  have  a  more  recent  one  if  you  would  like  to  look 
at  it,"  Sutton  began,  unbuttoning  the  collar  of  his  shirt. 
But  he  had  evidently  shown  enough,  for  the  British  offi- 
cer passed  him  without  any  further  objections. 

At  last  our  names  were  taken,  and  we  went  below  into 
the  foul-smelling  air  of  the  'tween-decks.  Five  or  six 
hundred  men  were  confined  *on  board  this  ship,  and  as 
the  guards  had  a  generous  portion  set  apart  for  them- 
selves, the  prisoners  were  much  crowded.  But  we  were 
not  going  to  be  kept  here  long ;  and  although  the  time 
seemed  to  go  slowly  and  was  certainly  most  tedious, 
only  a  week  elapsed  before  we  were  informed  that  we 
were  going  to  be  taken  to  a  large  prison  near  the  town 
of  Bristol. 
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On  the  twelfth  day  we  were  landed  on  the  dock  in 
Plymouth,  and  the  dry  ground  felt  odd  to  our  feet,  I  can 
tell  you.  As  luck  had  it,  Sutton,  Craig,  and  myself  were 
in  the  first  draft. 

There  was  a  small  squadron  of  cavalry  and  a  body 
of  infantry  waiting  to  escort  us  past  the  town,  which 
we  walked  through  completely  surrounded  by  soldiers, 
marching  in  column  of  fours.  The  comments  from  the 
townsfolk  were  various — some  bitter  and  some  kindly. 

Poor  Craig  was  so  weak  that  Sutton  and  I  took  turns 
supporting  him,  but  the  seaman's  feet,  becoming  very 
much  blistered,  I  bribed,  with  my  next  to  last  bit  of  gold, 
permission  from  a  van-driver  for  us  to  crawl  up  on  one 
of  the  wagons. 

It  took  us  seven  days  to  march  from  Plymouth  to 
Bristol.  We  passed  through  towns  and  villages  where 
we  were  fairly  well-fed  and  treated,  sleeping  at  night  in 
outbuildings  and  stable  yards ;  but  so  closely  were  we 
guarded  that  we  found  no  chance  to  escape,  although 
we  were  on  the  lookout  for  it. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  always  held  an  admiration  for 
certain  traits  in  English  character,  despite  my  prejudice 
already  confessed  to,  and  instances  of  kind  and  humane 
treatment  were  so  frequent  along  the  march  that  it 
could  not  be  held  to  be  a  hardship  altogether,  although 
it  was  not  an  outing  for  pleasure  exactly. 

From  Bristol,  where  we  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  to 
the  town  of  Stapleton,  where  the  prison  at  which  we 
were  to  be  domiciled  w^as,"  it  is  about  seven  miles,  and 
the  whole  of  the  way  thither  we  w^ere  escorted  by  a 
crowd  of  good-natured,  kindly  folk,  who  fed  us,  and  were 
constant  in  the  expression  of  sympathy. 

At  six  o'clock  we  skirted  the  edge  of  a  vast  domain 
that  I  found,  by  asking,  was  the  private  estate  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  before  we  knew  it  we  were 
halted  in  front  of  a  long  row  of  stone  buildings,  behind 
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the  barred  gratings  of  which  appeared  hundreds  of  palUd 
faces.  The  buildings  were  surrounded  by  walls  ten  feet 
or  more  in  height,  on  the  tops  of  which  sentries  were 
patrolling  their  beats.  We  passed  over  a  drawbridge 
spanning  a  ditch  of  some  tw^enty  feet  in  width  and  very 
deep,  and  going  under  an  archway  we  were  let  in  to  an 
interior  apartment  in  a  body,  and  then  out  of  a  farther 
door,  where  we  found  ourselves  in  a  wide  open  space 
surrounded  by  the  brown,  sombre  prison-houses.  The 
chatter  of  French  sounded  all  about  us,  for  the  majority 
of  the  prisoners  were  Frenchmen  taken  in  the  war  then 
'being  waged  against  Napoleon.  They  appeared  to  be  a 
j  happy,  garrulous  set,  and  I  believe  could  have  been  kept 
I  in  order  with  a  switch.  The  Americans,  as  a  rule,  had 
little  to  do  with  them. 

I  could  write  a  book  upon  my  life  as  an  English  pris- 
oner of  ^var,  and  it  might  not  be  dull  reading  either ; 
but  as  these  pages  are  to  be  a  record  of  my  adventures 
alone,  I  fear  I  would  take  up  too  much  time  if  I  should 
allows  this  fact  to  leave  my  mind. 

But  just  a  short  sketch  of  what  I  saw  there  during  the 
four  months  that  I  suffered  with  the  rest  may  not  be 
amiss.  Why  it  was  not  longer  that  I  stayed  was  due 
more  to  good  fortune  than  to  good  management.  But 
to  come  to  that  after  a  while. 

The  Frenchmen  swung  their  hammocks  in  a  building 
apart  from  the  Americans,  and  were,  as  I  said,  more  con- 
tented and  less  restless.  The  Yankees  were  constantly 
plotting  to  escape,  and  doing,  I  must  confess,  everything 
they  could  to  make  their  captor's  life  a  hard  one.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  grumbling  and  gambling,  much  rough 
horse-play,  and  yet  a  great  deal  to  commend  also  in  the 
loftiness  of  spirit  and  courage  displayed  by  many.  Sut- 
ton, Brown,  Kemp,  Craig,  and  myself  messed  together; 
the  first  two  soon  became  prominent,  and  better  men 
it  would  be  hard  to  find.     Kemp,  the  man  who  pulled  on 
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the  same  thwart  with  me  in  the  long-boat,  grew  over-fond 
of  the  dice-box,  more's  the  pity,  and  became  quarrel- 
some, so  we  got  rid  of  him.  Craig  was  tolerated,  and 
that  was  merely  on  my  account. 

All  sorts  of  plans  were  proposed  for  breaking  jail,  and 
during  the  short  period  of  my  captivity  I  know  of  at 
least  four  attempts  that  were  circumvented  at  the  very 
last  moment.  Only  one  or  two  individual  escapes  oc- 
curred, and  whether  the  men  who  thus  took  French  leave 
were  afterwards  apprehended  I  cannot  say. 

A  huge  prison,  in  which  are  confined  some  five  or  six 
thousand  men  (our  numbers  were  swelled  every  day  by 
new  drafts  of  American  prisoners  and  Frenchmen)  is 
much  like  a  city.  We  had  theatrical  companies,  markets, 
and  exchanges,  and  men  quarrelled  and  gambled,  and 
plied  their  trades  or  callings  to  some  advantage.  Time 
passed  quickly,  although  one  day  was  much  like  another. 
We  were  well  guarded  and  fairly  well  fed,  although  cloth- 
ing and  foot-gear  were  at  a  premium. 

My  size  and  strength  had  actually  increased  since  I 
had  left  Belair.  I  stood  six  feet  in  height  before  I  was 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  I  afterwards  added  two  inches 
more  to  this.  In  the  sports,  especially  in  the  foot-races 
and  wrestling,  I  found  myself  a  leader.  Of  course  no 
person  could  live  in  such  a  community  as  this,  even 
for  a  short  time,  without  picking  up  a  great  deal  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  besides  imbibing  much  also  that  would 
serve  no  one  in  good  stead  except  perhaps  as  a  warn- 
ing. 

I  learned  the  history  of  our  war  up  to  date,  however, 
and  to  show  what  good  cause  our  country  had  in  oppos- 
ing Great  Britain,  I  might  record  that  here  at  Stapleton 
there  were  at  least  a  thousand  honest  American  seamen 
who  had  been  impressed  into  the  service  of  the  King, 
but  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  had  delivered  them- 
selves up  as  prisoners  rather  than  light  against  their  flag. 
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I  understood  that  there  were  twice  as  many  more  at 
Dartmoor,  but  this  was  only  hearsay. 

I\Iy  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue  enabled  me  to 
converse  w^ith  the  Frenchmen,  and  I  whiled  away  many 
an  hour  by  talking  with  them  and  reading  a  romance  so 
smirched  by  constant  handling  as  to  be  almost  undeci- 
pherable. A  small  volume  of  Shakespeare,  belonging 
to  an  ex-schoolmaster,  who  kindly  loaned  it  me,  I  pored 
over  by  the  hour. 

One  day  there  came  a  little  excitement  in  our  life,  and 
a  great  hallooing  and  huzzaing  resounded  through  the 
yard.  It  was  a  reception  tendered  to  some  members  of 
the  crew  of  the  luckless  Chesapeake  who  were  transferred 
from  the  hulks  to  join  us.  They  were  not  of  the  riffraff 
who  unfortunately  composed  part  of  her  company,  who 
had  been  paroled  or  held  in  Halifax  —  they  were  the 
volunteers  from  the  Charlestown  yard — men  who  fought. 
They  had  been  accused  of  being  deserters  from  the 
Royal  Navy,  but  had  proved  themselves  guiltless  upon 
trial.  (N.B.  The  English  found  but  one  man  to  hang 
among  the  Shannon  s  prisoners.)  We  got  up  an  enter- 
tainment in  their  honor  that  lasted  the  better  portion  of 
the  night.  The  dramatic  words  of  brave  Captain  Law- 
rence, and  the  recital  of  the  events  of  the  action,  aroused 
a  fever  of  patriotism  in  the  prison.  The  English  made 
a  big  thing  of  their  victory  at  the  time,  the  newspapers 
being  filled  with  it;  and  no  matter  how  much  of  a  veil 
their  historians  may  throw  over  the  other  occurrences  of 
the  war,  they  will  never  fail  to  mention  this  one.  But 
who  can  blame  them  ?  It  was  a  fine  fight,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  indulging  in  any  'ifs '  at  all. 

Weeks  went  by  and  wintry  weather  came,  bringing  a 
great  deal  of  suffering  to  the  ill-clad  and  improvident ; 
sickness  and  death  were  with  us ;  cold  and  hunger  make 
men  selfish,  and  it  was  hard  work  to  keep  up  one's 
courage — even  the  bravest  hearted  often  gave  way  to 
10 
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fits  of  despondency.     These  were  bitterly  trying  days— 
indeed  they  were. 

Said  Jack  Sutton  to  me  one  cold  night  as  we  lay  hud- 
dled up  for  warmth  : 

"Johnnie  Cutlass,  my  son,  I'm  going  to  get  out  of  this 
if  I  die  for  it.  This  is  not  living;  and  if  I  get  a  bullet 
in  me,  I'll  thank  the  man  who  sent  it  there.  Some  day 
you'll  find  I'm  gone — free  or  buried,  one  or  t'other.  I'm 
going  to  make  a  break  for  liberty,  and  never  give  up 
trying." 

These  words  confirmed  me  in  the  idea  of  taking  th|Jnii| 
first  desperate  chance  myself,     liut  I  confided  my  in- 
tention to  no  one,  and  even  Sutton  did  not  know  of  the 
stoutness  of  my  determination. 


CHAPTER   XVII 
A   FRENCH    LEAVE-TAKING 

The  evening  of  the  23d  of  November,  1S13,  I  can  set 
clown  in  this  chronicle  in  large,  important  letters;  for  on 
this  date,  by  a  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances, 
I  ceased  to  be  a  prisoner.     It  happened  thus : 

The  officers  attached  to  the  military  force  stationed 
at  the  prison  lived  together  in  a  small  building  at  tiie 
southwest  corner  of  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  high 
walls.  Througli  the  building  which  they  occupied  a  pas- 
sage ran  to  a  small  postern-gate.  On  several  occasions 
I  had  been  over  there  bearing  messages  from  the  prison- 
keeper  (I  was  one  of  the  monitor  officers  in  charge  of  the 
order  of  my  section  of  the  west  wingV  Of  course  I  had 
never  progressed  farther  than  the  small  antechamber  that 
opened  into  the  guard-room  and  barracks,  where  I  would 
wait  to  secure  an  audience  witii  the  commandant  or  one 
of  his  subordinates. 

IJut  on  this  day  I  wms  bound  to  see  a  strange  condition 
of  affairs — the  orderly  who  generally  stood  at  the  door 
was  missing  from  his  post.  It  was  past  dusk,  and  as  I 
pushed  in  I  noticed  that  the  entrance  to  the  guard-room, 
usually  filled  with  soldiers,  was  shut.  I  thought  of  giv- 
ing a  hail,  but  then,  perceiving  also  that  the  entrance 
leading  into  the  main  building  was  gaping  wide,  impelled 
by  a  sudden  impulse  I  stepped  swiftly  across  the  thresh- 
old into  the  iiallway.  1  could  hear  voices  coming  from 
somewhere ,  but  a  room  to  the  right  appeared  to  be 
►empty;  a  candle  was  burning  on  top  of  a  tall  dressing- 
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case,  and  there  across  the  foot  of  a  narrow  cot  lay  spread 
the  uniform  of  a  heutenant ;  and  a  great  bearskin  shako, 
with  a  tall  plume,  topped  one  of  the  bedposts. 

Now  methinks  to  do  what  I  did  then  took  more  cour- 
age than  anything  I  have  ever  attempted.  I  gave  a  leap 
sideways  into  the  room,  and  closed  the  door  behind  me. 
Actually  panting  from  excitement,  I  tore  off  the  rags 
which  served  me  for  clothing,  hid  them  beneath  the  cot, 
and,  shaking  from  head  to  foot,  I  donned  the  uniform. 
Luckily  the  clothes  were  made  for  a  large  man,  and  they 
fitted  to  perfection.  I  glanced  at  myself  in  the  glass  as 
I  put  the  towering  head-gear  on  as  a  finishing-touch. 
,  I  was  a  strange-looking  object.  My  hair,  which  was 
long,  was  done  sailor  fashion  down  my  back  in  a  pigtail, 
but  the  locks  straggled  over  my  cheeks ;  and,  young  as 
I  was,  my  appearance  would  have  been  improved  by  the 
use  of  a  razor.  But  I  gathered  my  queue  on  the  top  of 
my  head,  where  it  was  kept  by  the  weight  of  the  shako, 
and  then  I  stepped  to  the  door. 

The  voices  had  ceased,  but  I  plainly  perceived  that 
some  one  was  coming  down  the  stone-flagged  corridor — 
the  jingling  of  spurs  echoed  along  the  walls !  Hastily  I 
closed  the  door,  and  extinguished  the  light  with  a  pinch 
of  my  fingers.  It  was  good  for  me  that  I  had  done  this, 
for  whoever  it  was  gave  the  door  a  push  and  thrust  in 
his  head.  How  he  ever  missed  seeing  me  (for  I  could 
have  struck  him  with  my  knee)  I  cannot  understand  to 
this  day.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  was  far-sighted ;  but, 
moreover,  he  had  been  drinking,  ior  I  caught  a  whiff  of 
his  breath  ! 

"  Humph  !  Not  here,"  he  muttered,  thickly.  "  A  pret- 
ty piece  of  business." 

Then  away  he  clanked,  with  his  big  sword  hitched 
under  his  arm,  and  I  heard  the  slamming  of  a  door  to 
another  apartment.  It  was  one  of  the  staff-officers.  I 
knew  that  probably  he  came  from  the  outside,  and  that 
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the  wa}'  to  freedom,  or  at  least  to  the  open  air,  must  be 
in  the  direction  from  which  he  was  walking;  so  I  stepped 
out  into  the  passageway  and  tiptoed  down  it.  Then  think- 
ing that  cautious  steps  might  attract  notice,  I  changed 
my  gait  to  a  military  stride,  and  swaggered  along  with 
chest  out  and  shoulders  back.  My  doing  this  was  fort- 
unate, for  I  went  by  the  open  entrance  of  a  small  apart- 
ment, where  a  young  man  in  undress  uniform  sat  reading 
a  book  with  the  aid  of  a  small  lamp ;  he  glanced  out  at 
me,  but  made  no  comment.  I  had  affected  to  yawn,  and 
half  covered  my  face  with  my  hand. 

Now  I  came  to  the  end  of  the  corridor,  and  here  were 
three  doors :  the  one  on  the  left  shut,  the  centre  one 
partly  ajar,  and  the  one  on  the  right  closed  with  large 
bolts.  Looking  through  the  door  that  was  open,  I  could 
perceive  a  man's  leg  stretched  out  on  a  chair  as  if  he 
were  resting,  so  I  turned  to  the  one  on  the  left.  I  was 
about  to  draw  the  latch  when  from  within  I  heard  the 
sound  of  voices  in  conversation. 

"Good  for  you!  Now  another  throw,"  some  one 
lau2:hed.     Then  came  the  rattle  of  a  dice-box. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  try  the  farther  door, 
the  one  that  was  bolted,  and  to  do  this  I  had  to  run  the 
risk  of  attracting  the  man's  attention  in  the  middle  room. 
Nevertheless  I  stepped  by,  and,  giving  a  quick  glance 
over  my  shoulder,  I  saw  that  he  was  asleep,  with  his 
mouth  wide  open  and  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his 
pockets.  With  trembling  fingers  I  drew  the  bolt  of  the 
heavy,  iron-studded  door,  and  swung  it  open.  It  disclosed 
another  passageway  much  like  the  first,  with  rooms  on 
either  side  and  a  staircase  in  a  recess  at  the  farther  end. 

Good  fortune  still  favored  me.  I  tramped  along  and 
found  that  to  go  out  I  had  evidently  to  ascend  the  steps. 
When  I  reached  the  foot  and  placed  my  hand  on  the  iron 
guard-rail,  I  almost  gave  a  gasp  of  sheer  fright.  There 
standing  on  a  little  platform  at  the  top  was  a  grenadier, 
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with  his  musket  leaning  against  him.  He  had  caught 
sight  of  me,  however,  at  this  same  instant — the  hall  was 
dimly  lighted  with  a  flickering  taper,  and  I  was  in  full 
view.     I  thought  of  immediate  retreat. 

But  to  my  surprise  the  man  instantly  drew  himself 
erect  and  his  musket  snapped  to  a  '"present."  Drawing 
the  heavy  cloak  that  I  had  thrown  about  my  shoulders 
up  to  my  nose,  I  hurried  up  the  steps  and  returned  the 
soldier's  salute  in  proper  manner,  but  with  shaking  fin- 
gers, as  I  passed  him. 

Here  I  was  in  the  open  air,  and  from  the  entrance  a 
narrow  causeway  or  bridge  led  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 
But  all  danger  was  not  over,  for  at  the  farther  end  stood 
two  more  of  the  red-coated  gentry.  One  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  other  to  my  approach,  and  there  they 
were,  drawn  up  like  two  car\'ed  ligure-heads.  I  should 
have  to  go  between  them  !  But  the  light  was  ver}-  dim, 
and  only  boldness  could  serve  my  purpose.  So  I  gazed 
directly  at  them,  and  with  a  great  bound  of  my  heart  in 
my  throat  I  saw  that  the  ruse  was  going  to  be  success- 
ful.    They  presented  arms  as  I  brushed  by. 

A  small  flight  of  stairs  led  down  the  wall  on  the  out- 
side, and  here  the  ditch  was  spanned  by  a  foot-bridge 
— on  the  bank  stood  another  sentry !  I  had  wondered 
why  I  had  not  been  asked  for  a  password  of  some  sort, 
and  now  I  feared  that  this  last  man  would  prove  my 
downfall,  and  that  surely  I  would  be  stopped  and  asked 
some  question.  I  hesitated  as  I  stood  there  half-way 
down  the  steps,  and  in  this  moment  I  noticed  the  sentry 
across  the  bridge  bring  his  musket  to  a  half-charge  with 
a  rins:  of  his  accoutrements.  In  the  dusk  I  could  see 
four  or  five  figures  approaching,  and  soon  I  heard  the 
sentr\-  call  them  to  halt. 

I  could  not  make  out  the  words  that  followed,  but  it 
was  all  merely  perfunctor)*  business  I  recognized,  as  the 
approaching  figures  were  officers.     Now  fear  often  gives 
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a  man  a  judgment  and  cleverness  that  support  him  in 
sore  straits.  There  was  but  one  chance,  and  I  took  it. 
I  turned  about,  retraced  my  steps,  passed  the  two  sen- 
tries, who  saluted  me  once  more,  then  again  the  third 
man  at  the  head  of  the  stairway,  and  I  was  back  in  the 
corridor. 

When  I  had  turned  the  angle  of  the  passage  I  entered 
one  of  the  rooms,  and  crouched  behind  a  curtain,  hold- 
ing my  big  hat  in  my  lap.  ]My  teeth  chattered  so  that  I 
feared  the  noise  would  be  audible,  and  I  had  been  just 
in  time,  as,  laughing  and  talking,  the  officers  were  ap- 
proaching down  the  hall ! 

As  I  sat  huddled  in  my  corner  I  perceived  that  they 
had  some  huge  joke  among  them.  Thev  were  walkinty 
slowl}-,  and  I  heard  distinctly  what  passed. 

••  The  idea  of  Tillinghast  forgetting  the  countersign 
strikes  me  as  being  grand,"  exclaimed  some  one,  with  a 
guffaw  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

-Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  another.  "I  told  you  it 
was  the  author  of  J\obinson  Crusoe,  Tilly."' 

'•  Why,  confound  it  all !  I  always  thought  that  he  him- 
self wrote  the  book,"  roared  a  deep  bass. 

I  recognized  the  speaker  as  one  of  the  young  lieuten- 
ants of  the  garrison — it  was  his  clothes,  by-the-wav.  that 
I  had  on  my  back  at  the  moment. 

"  I  think  the  governor  chose  it  for  a  play  on  words," 
quoth  another.     "  A  poor  pun.  even  for  him." 

"  Why  we  should  require  a  password  at  all  is  more 
than  I  can  see,"  responded  Tillinghast.  *'  Come  down 
to  my  quarters,  Carntyne.  We  have  time  for  a  hand  of 
whist.'' 

They  passed  on.  I  waited  a  few  minutes,  putting  two 
and  two  together,  and  suddenly  it  came  to  me.  I  had 
the  password  at  the  tip  of  my  tongue  !  Hastily  rising,  I 
stepped  outside  of  the  room.  It  was  but  a  few  yards  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  I  heard  the  sentrv  hum- 
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ming  a  snatch  of  a  tune,  and  keeping  time  to  it  cleverly 
with  the  stamping  of  his  feet  in  the  measure  of  a  jig.  I 
was  afraid  that  if  I  approached  him  the  way  that  I  had 
done  before,  he  might  look  closer,  so  I  made  believe 
that  I  was  carrying  on  the  fag  end  of  a  conversation 
with  some  one,  and  answered  an  imaginary  question 
with  a  laugh  (a  trifle  forced,  I  must  admit). 

"  No,  thanks,"  I  cried  ;  "  you  gentlemen  are  too  much 
for  me.  I  must  hasten.  Eh  ?"  (A  pause.)  "  I  shall  be 
back  by  nine  o'clock,  but  I  must  hurry.'"  Then  I  charged 
along  up  as  if  the  devil  was  after  me  !  The  inflexible 
grenadier  had  hardly  time  to  salute  me ;  and  I  rushed 
past  the  other  two  at  the  end  of  the  causeway  at  the 
same  pace.  They  made  some  remark  after  I  had  gone 
by,  but  I  did  not  catch  it.  More  leisurely  I  descended 
the  steps  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and  crossed  the  little 
foot-bridge  to  where  the  last  redcoat  stood.  His  musket 
barred  my  path,  but  it  was  a  respectful  attitude. 

"The  word,  sir?"  he  said,  slurring  the  usual  chal- 
lenge. 

"Defoe,"  I  answered.  He  hesitated.  "Daniel  De- 
foe," I  repeated,  restraining  with  difficulty  a  mad  impulse 
to  close  with  him  and  pitch  him  headlong  into  the  ditch. 

The  response  to  this  was  a  backward  step  on  the 
sentry's  part,  and  a  stiff  attitude  of  present  arms.  I  re- 
plied with  somewhat  of  a  flourish,  and  hastened  down 
the  path.  It  led  across  a  sort  of  common,  bordered  by 
twinkling  lights  shining  from  some  vine-covered  houses, 
and  in  the  stillness  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  fiddle  played 
somewhere,  and  from  another  direction  the  voice  of  an 
infant  crying  like  a  good  one.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  geography  of  England,  and 
to  save  my  soul  I  could  not  imagine  what  would  be  the 
best  direction  to  take. 

My  first  idea  was  to  put  as  much  space  between  me 
and  the  prison-yard  as  I  could,  so  I  walked  away  from  it 
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\\\[h  that  end  in  view  alone.  It  grew  very  dark  as  the 
twilight  faded,  and  I  kept  to  the  common  until  I  plunged 
through  a  thorny  hedge  and  made  the  road.  It  seemed 
to  lead  straight  to  the  northward,  which  was  as  good  for 
me  as  any  other  point  of  the  compass,  so  I  hastened 
along  as  fast  as  my  legs  could  carry  me. 

The  big  military  hat  wobbled  unsteadily  on  my  head, 
and  I  thought  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  make  any  sort 
of  a  fight  with  such  an  encumbrance  to  quick  motions. 
But  I  reasoned  I  would  attract  a  great  deal  of  attention 
if  I  should  discard  it,  so  I  slung  it  over  my  back  by  the 
plume,  ready  to  clap  it  on  if  necessary,  and  went  forward 
at  a  dog-trot. 

The  villages  in  this  part  of  the  country  were  so  close 
together  that  I  seemed  hardly  to  leave  one  before  I  saw 
the  lights  of  another.  I  was  evidently  on  the  highway, 
however,  and,  strange  to  say,  I  met  but  a  few  country 
people  walking.  They  looked  at  me  rather  curiously, 
but  did  not  speak.  Thus  I  had  traversed  some  twelve 
miles  or  more  before  midnight,  and  as  there  was  a  town 
of  some  size  in  the  distance,  judging  by  the  lights  and 
the  sounds  of  two  separate  sets  of  chimes  striking  the 
hour,  I  determined  to  find  some  place  where  I  could  rest 
and  think  over  the  situation. 

Close  to  hand  was  a  cottage  whose  outlines  I  could 
just  discern,  and  near  it  were  some  hayricks  and  some 
straggling  outbuildings.  I  climbed  the  low  wall,  jumped, 
or,  better,  stumbled,  across  a  ditch,  and  made  my  way 
through  the  farm-yard,  intending  to  rest  in  the  hay ;  but 
all  at  once  the  hoarse,  rasping  bark  of  a  dog  made  me 
halt.  That  the  beast  was  coming  in  my  direction  and 
was  angry  I  could  not  doubt ;  right  in  front  of  me  was  a 
little  wooden  cabin,  and  thinking  that  the  entrance  to  it 
might  be  open  I  ran  straight  up  to  it — I  found  a  door 
with  the  first  extending  of  my  hand.  It  pushed  open; 
I  entered  and  swunsf  it  to  behind  me. 
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It  was  as  dark  as  if  I  had  suddenly  become  a  blind 
man.  The  place  smelt  dry  and  musty;  a  strong,  pun- 
gent odor  filled  my  nostrils,  not  unpleasant  exactly,  but 
new  to  me.  Reaching  round  with  my  foot,  I  touched 
something  large  and  soft.  For  an  instant  I  thought  it 
was  a  living  thing,  but  feeling  with  my  hand  I  perceived 
it  was  a  sack  stuffed  with  some  yielding  material.  I  sat 
down  upon  it  and  began  to  think. 

Now  and  then  I  heard  a  sniffing,  whining  sound  that 
showed  me  that  the  dog — bad  luck  to  him  ! — had  found 
my  whereabouts.     Here  was  the  position  of  matters  : 

If  caught,  at  first  glance  I  might  pass  for  one  of  his  ' 
•  Majesty's  officers,  but  I  could  not  stand  an  investiga- 
tion without  discovery.  My  hair  would  have  betrayed 
me  if  nothing  else,  and  apparently  there  was  no  hope 
but  ultimate  recapture,  anyhow.  Yet  I  did  not  despair, 
for  I  was  young,  and  youth  builds  to  suit  its  fancy. 

As  I  stirred  around  a  bit  I  discovered  that  the  whole 
place  was  filled  with  sacks  like  the  one  I  had  been  rest- 
ing on.  In  this  movement  I  must  have  made  some 
noise,  as  the  dog  outside  set  up  a  furious  yawping  again, 
and  I  am  afraid  the  language  I  used  would  not  look  well 
in  writing — indeed,  it  behooved  me  to  remain  silent,  so 
I  stretched  myself  full  length  on  the  sacks,  which  I  now 
made  out  to  contain  wool.  They  made  a  soft  couch,  and 
from  thinking  I  must  have  fallen  to  dreaming  on  the  in- 
stant, for  I  began  to  go  over  the  events  of  the  last  few 
days,  and  from  them  I  strayed  back  into  the  past,  and, 
of  course,  I  thought  of  Mary  Tanner,  and  that  drove  out 
all  else,  as  usual. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  again  I  was  in  the  little  garden 
under  the  shadow  of  the  rose-bush.  I  could  recall 
Mary's  arch  smile  and  the  sideways  glance  of  her  eye. 
The  imaginary  conversation  we  held  continued  at  great 
length,  and  then  the  scene  changed  to  the  sea,  and  I 
was  captain  of  a  ship^  sailing,  with  a  fair  wind,  to  some 
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country  whose  name  I  could  not  place,  but  I  knew  that 
there  ]\Iary  was  waiting  for  me. 

All  at  once  I  awoke.  I  found  myself  with  one  hand 
in  the  breast  of  my  brilliant  red  tunic,  grasping  close  a 
little  leather  ditty-bag  I  had  made  from  the  leg  of  an  old 
boot  when  on  board  the  Acastra.  It  was  strung  about 
my  neck  by  a  thong,  and  contained  all  that  I  knew  of 
that  I  could  claim  in  the  way  of  earthly  possessions. 

These  consisted  of  one  of  the  De  Brienne  buttons,  a 
single  gold  piece  with  the  head  of  King  Louis  on  it,  and 
a  package  of  dried  rose-leaves  twisted  into  a  small  bit  of 
paper. 

It  was  gray  dawn  ;  cocks  were  crowing,  and  the  bleat- 
ing of  sheep  sounded  from  near  by.  With  incredible 
swiftness  the  light  spread,  and  soon  I  could  dimly  see 
my  surroundings.  I  was  in  a  small  storehouse  con- 
nected with  a  shepherd's  cottage  ;  utensils  of  various 
sorts  lay  tossed  about,  and  there,  under  my  foot,  was 
almost  the  very  thing  I  was  longing  for — a  pair  of  sheep- 
shears,  evidently  new  and  in  working  order. 

To  perform  the  operation  of  cutting  one's  own  hair 
wdth  the  aid  of  a  glass  and  barber's  clip-scissors  would 
be  no  small  undertaking,  but  to  do  it  artistically  with 
sheep -shears  and  in  semi -darkness  I  defy  a  man  to 
accomplish.  But  nevertheless  I  went  at  it,  and  disposed 
of  some  four  inches  of  queue  and  the  straggling  elf-locks 
satisfactorily.  (I  wonder  what  the  farmer  said  when  he 
found  this  in  the  sack,  and  if  he  blamed  it  on  the  sheep.) 

I  tried  to  even  matters  up  by  the  sense  of  feeling  and 
touch,  but  it  was  but  a  makeshift  job.  Soon  it  was 
bright  enough  to  caution  me  to  be  moving.  The  light 
that  had  come  in  entered  through  a  small  glazed  window 
high  up  near  the  roof  and  beyond  reach;  so  I  opened 
the  door,  peered  out,  and  thanked  my  stars  that  the  dog 
was  not  in  sight.  The  epaulets  had  not  been  hitched  on 
the  shoulders  when  I  had  helped  myself  to  the  uniform, 
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and  now  with  the  aid  of  the  shears  some  of  the  plume 
and  the  gold  braid  was  disposed  of,  and  thus,  more  mag- 
pie and  less  peacock,  I  might,  I  thought,  pass  muster  for 
a  common  soldier,  as  it  would  attract  less  attention.  But 
still  I  was  a  nondescript-looking  figure,  I  must  affirm. 

The  road  was  but  a  stone's- throw  distant,  and  I 
quickly  got  over  the  wall  and  found  myself  standing 
there,  not  knowing  what  way  to  turn  ;  in  fact,  I  feared  it 
would  make  small  odds  which  choice  was  made — north, 
east,  south,  or  west.  m 

"  Xo  matter  what  happens,  I   shall  have   a  yarn  tol 
spin,"  I  said,  grimly,  to  myself,  as   I  stretched  my  stiff-  ' 
ened  legs  and  rubbed  my  cold  hands  together  to  start 
my  chilled  blood  going. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

A     M  A  S  Q  U  E  R  A  D  E  R 

I  KNEW  that  most  likely  I  was  in  Gloucestershire; 
and  from  a  sign -post,  pointing  the  way  I  came  the 
night  gone,  I  learned  that  I  had  passed  the  towns  of 
Thornbury  and  Slimbridge.  While  cogitating  how  to 
get  a  bite  to  eat  something  happened  that  put  even 
hunger  out  of  my  head — I  heard  the  flourish  of  a  horn  i 
Turning  about,  I  saw^  the  coach  coming  up  a  little  hill, 
swinging  along  at  a  good  pace,  with  the  leaders  in  a 
gallop. 

The  boldest  course  was  the  best;  so  I  leaned  noncha- 
lantly against  a  stone  post  that  had  cut  in  it  "  Eight 
miles  to  Hardwick,"  and  waited  for  the  mail  to  come  up. 
The  driver,  a  ruddy-faced  individual  in  a  multitude  of 
cloaks  and  a  wide  beaver,  caught  my  attention  even  be- 
fore I  had  time  to  signal  him  with  my  hand. 

"Are  ye  oft"  to  Gloucester,  laad?"  he  cried,  drawing  up. 

"Aye,"  I  answered.  "  Hold  on,  and  Til  take  a  pas- 
sage." 

There  were  but  three  besides  the  guard  on  top,  and  I 
clambered  over  the  wheel  up  to  the  front  seat  before 
the  coach  had  lost  its  headway.  I  feared  most  dread- 
fully that  the  driver  would  begin  to  question  me  at  once, 
but.  thank  the  powers,  he  did  not.  Keeping  up  a  con- 
tinuous clicking  sound  against  his  teeth,  and  gracefully 
flourishing  the  long -lashed  whip  (catching  the  leaders 
now  and  again  with  the  end  of  it  most  cleverly),  he 
drove  ahead  without  speaking. 
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All  the  time  I  was  wondering  how  I  was  going  to  pay 
the  fare  with  one  French  gold  piece,  when  the  red-faced 
man  made  this  matter  smooth  sailing. 

'"E  better  get  off  before  we  get  into  the  town,  laad," 
said  he,  "  then  we  won't  ask  noo  fare  o'  ye.", 

"Thanks,  very  much,"  I  returned. 

"Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit,"  he  laughed.  "A  soldier  on  a 
spree  wants  all  'e  can  spend,  eh  ? — pull  up,  bosses  !" 

I  nodded,  and  we  drove  on  in  silence. 

For  a  long  time  there  had  been  visible  a  great  square 
tower  rising  above  the  stretches  of  vineyards,  corn-lands, 
and  gardens.  It  was  the  first  thing  that  caught  the  eye, 
and  I  began  to  speculate  about  it.  But  the  near  scen- 
ery was  as  delightful  as  the  distant  view.  The  day  was 
more  like  spring  than  winter ;  every  living  thing  seemed 
bound  to  make  the  most  of  nature's  kindly  mood.  The 
country  was  interspersed  with  rich  pastures  in  which  fat, 
broad-backed  sheep  were  grazing ;  the  flocks  saluted  us 
with  choruses  of  bleating  and  baaing;  rooks  and  other 
birds  chattered  in  the  trees — all  happy  and  all  free! 
How  I  drank  in  these  sights  and  sounds,  craning  my 
neck,  and  straining  my  eyes  and  ears  !  Beautiful  resi- 
dences of  the  aristocracy,  with  wide -spreading  parks, 
were  frequent  on  each  side  of  the  highway,  and  soon 
scattered  houses  overgrown  with  vines  proclaimed  that 
we  were  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  tower  that 
had  been  so  conspicuous  a  landmark  belonged  to  some 
great  church ;  that  was  very  plain,  but  I  feared  to  ask 
for  any  information. 

As  we  were  about  to  turn  a  corner  the  driver  pulled 
up  his  horses,  and  understanding  him  to  mean  that  my 
ride  was  over,  I  quickly  descended  to  the  ground,  at  the 
same  time  giving  an  expression  of  my  gratitude.  The 
coach  was  barely  out  of  sight  when  I  saw  ahead  of  me 
the  swinging  sign-board  of  an  inn,  and  with  that  my  de- 
sire to  feed  grew  so  strong  that  I  fished  out  the  gold  ^ 
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piece  from  my  catch-all,  determined  to  purchase  a  break- 
fast if  it  took  the  last  penny. 

Walking  up  to  the  entrance  to  the  "  Moon  and  Star- 
fish "  (this  was  the  odd  name  on  the  sign),  I  went  in- 
side the  tap-room,  and  found  that  the  people  of  the  inn 
were  preparing  for  their  daily  customers  ;  the  floor  was 
newly  sanded  and  the  pewters  shone  brightly  on  the  cup- 
board. Calling  for  the  landlord,  I  seated  myself  at  a 
table  by  the  window,  and  a  flood  of  self-conceit  came 
over  me  so  that  I  almost  gibbered  with  delight ! 

In  a  few  minutes  a  bowl  of  coffee  w^as  at  my  elbow,  a 
thick  fat  chop  decked  in  greens  was  putting  strength  into 
m}''  blood  and  spirits  as  it  disappeared,  my  jaw\s  worked 
to  a  tune  of  my  own  composing,  and  I  cared  little  for 
the  future — the  present  was  good  and  given  to  enjoy! 
But  soon  I  was  to  be  on  a  very  different  tack ;  for  with 
a  clatter  and  clanking  I  recognized  the  approach  of  the 
people  I  most  dreaded  to  meet — the  men  wdio  fight  his 
Majesty's  wars  and  eat  his  victuals.  Five  soldiers  en- 
tered from  the  outside  ! 

They  were  petty  officers,  with  stripes  on  their  sleeves, 
red  coats  with  puffs  at  their  shoulders,  strings  of  bright 
buttons,  pipe-clayed  cross-belts,  and  black  gaiters. 

They  may  have  been  handsome  to  look  at,  but  to  me 
they  were  five  living  horrors  !  With  a  chill  and  a  ting- 
ling back  of  my  ears  I  pretended  closer  attention  to  my 
meal.  I  knew  they  were  looking  at  me,  but  they  entered 
the  next  compartment  and  called  for  ale  and  spirits. 
When  the  landlord  appeared  I  overheard  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  I  don't  know  who  the  young  man  is,"  spoke  the  host 
of  the  inn,  as  if  in  reply  to  a  question.  "  He  came  off 
the  coach,  I  take  it." 

"  He's  an  officer,"  observed  one  of  the  soldiers. 

"You're  wrong,"  corrected  a  second.  '*  Where  are 
his  shoulder-knots  ?" 
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"  I  observed  him  close,"  put  in  the  one  who  had  not 
yet  spoken,  "and  now  it  strikes  me  he  is  part  officer  and 
part  private.  'Tis  the  uniform  of  the  Somersetshire 
Foot-guard.     I  know  it." 

I  was  almost  choking  in  my  efforts  to  bolt  a  great  bit 
of  meat,  but  from  the  tail  of  my  eye  I  saw  that  two 
heads  were  thrust  about  the  corner  and  that  they  were 
piping  me  off.  So  I  turned  my  back  and  looked  out  of 
the  window.  The  heads  were  at  last  withdrawn,  but 
there  came  a  laugh  in  a  minute,  and  some  whispering  in 
which  I  caught  the  words,  "  curling-tongs  and  the  bar- 
ber," probably  in  allusion  to  my  great  need  of  both. 

I  am  honestly  very  sorry  that  I  never  paid  the  land- 
lord for  that  good  meal  of  his,  but  I  acted  on  an 
impulse  that  more  than  likely  saved  me  total  discomfit- 
ure. I  was  taken  aback  fore  and  aft,  completely  stag- 
gered with  the  idea  that  curiosity  would  pass  bounds,  and 
the  gentlemen  in  the  next  compartment  would  begin  to 
sift  me.  The  window  was  wide  open,  and  the  sward  on 
the  outside  came  to  within  three  feet  of  the  sill ;  making 
no  noise,  I  crawled  out  headforemost.  Then  walking 
quickly  across  the  court-yard,  I  dodged  behind  a  row  of 
stables,  and  crept  along  beneath  a  line  of  hedge  ;  and 
this  time  I  did  not  take  the  big  hat  with  me,  but  left  it 
and  the  cloak  mounting  guard  over  the  remains  of  my 
meal. 

Now  I  really  should  have  liked  to  have  heard  what 
the  redcoats  said,  and  I  fear  that  the  landlord  could  not 
have  been  complimentary. 

The  hedge  that  I  was  following  ran  up  to  a  high  wall, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  was  presumably  one  of  the 
parks  of  a  nobleman  or  an  aristocrat.  By  dint  of  scratch- 
ing and  hauling  and  sheer  strength,  I  struggled  over  the 
top  and  came  down  on  a  level  stretch  of  lawn,  dotted 
about  with  handsome  beech-trees,  and  farther  on  edged 
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by  a  noble  line  of  oaks.  No  one  was  in  sight,  and,  driven 
by  a  nameless  dread,  I  started  running.  A  great  bronze- 
colored  bird  with  a  long  tail  scurried  across  my  path 
and  tore  up  into  the  air  with  a  whir,  making  me  shy  to 
one  side,  like  a  runaway  horse ;  I  kept  up  my  speed  but 
a  few  hundred  yards,  however,  when  the  idea  came  to 
me. that  this  would  never  do  at  all.  So  I  threw  myself 
down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  tried  to  compose  my  ideas. 

Off  to  the  right,  beyond  a  low  hedge  covered  with  a 
thorny  vine,  was  a  field  that  had  once  been  grown  with 
corn  (wheat,  we  call  it  in  our  country),  and  lording  it 
over  this  ruined  domain,  with  its  arms  outstretched,  was 
a  ragged  scarecrow.  I  think  my  next  move  was  some- 
thing that  proves  me  far  from  imbecile.  Leaping  the 
hedge,  I  tore  off  my  bright  red  coat  and  white  breeches, 
and  then,  with  mighty  little  on,  I  crawled,  Indian  fashion, 
towards  the  silent  guardian  of  the  fields. 

Oh,  they  were  very  ragged  indeed  were  his  Majesty's 
habiliments,  but  there  were  enough  of  them  to  cover  me, 
even  if  I  did  show  bare  at  the  knees  and  elbows,  and 
hurriedly  I  hung  them  on,  and,  taking  the  flapping  hat 
from  off  the  straw-stuffed  head,  I  was  the  scarecrow  come 
to  life  !  I  had  hidden  the  uniform  under  some  handfuls 
of  leaves  and  grass  ;  and  now  to  get  out  of  the  park  and 
reach  the  road,  where,  by  my  appearance,  I  rightfully  be- 
longed ! 

The  wall  on  the  inside  was  so  high  and  so  well  built 
that  I  could  not  reach  the  top,  but  as  I  went  along  I 
came  to  a  little  gate  that  unlocked  by  thrusting  back  a 
bolt.  I  opened  it,  and  found  myself  in  the  kitchen-gar- 
den of  a  neat  white  cottage.  The  sound  of  a  woman's 
voice  singing  in  clear  tones  came  to  my  ear. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

FRI  END  S     IN     NEED 

For  some  minutes  I  stood  there  listening  to  the  voice, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  owner  must  be  a  young 
person  full  of  hope  and  strength ;  I  pictured  to  myself 
that  she  was  a  slender  girl,  and  that  probably  it  was  her 
hand  that  tended  the  flowers  of  which  there  was  a  pro- 
fusion in  the  windows. 

Now  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  reach  the  road 
without  going  by  the  house,  so  I  thought  that  the  best 
way  out  of  it  would  be  to  approach  the  back  door,  knock, 
and  ask  for  a  drink  of  water,  even  if  I  had  to  interrupt 
the  fair  singer  in  the  midst  of  her  warbling. 

I  was  about  to  do  this  when  the  song  came  nearer, 
and  before  I  had  reached  the  end  of  the  path  a  woman's 
figure  appeared  in  the  doorway.  She  almost  filled  it,  so 
large  was  she  across  the  shoulders;  but  immediately  I 
perceived  that  she  was  the  author  of  the  clear  notes 
nevertheless,  for  thj^^  trill  died  away  from  her  lips  as  her 
eyes  fell  upon  my  sorry  figure  standing  there  before  her. 

"Well,  well!"  she  exclaimed,  brushing  her  hands 
against  one  another  (they  were  covered  with  white  flakes 
of  flour),  "  and  what  are  ye  doing  i'  the  garden  ?  We 
want  none  o'  ye  about.     Mizzle ;  d'  ye  mind  me  ?" 

Before  replying  I  took  a  few  steps  nearer  and  glanced 
up  at  her.  Her  age  was  uncertain,  and  even  now  in  my 
recollection  I  cannot  imagine  what  it  may  have  been. 
She  was  not  gross  or  fat,  but  simply  large  —  of  great 
proportions  every  way.      Her  eyes  were  bright — nay,  aU 
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most  beautiful  ;  her  cheeks  were  red,  and  her  mouth 
Hke  a  ripe  rosebud ;  her  throat  was  round  and  full,  like 
a  songbird's.  If  she  had  been  a  smaller  woman  one 
might  have  said  that  she  possessed  a  plump  prettiness, 
but  her  size  honestly  prevented  this  description. 

"  Madam,"  said  I,  making  a  low  bow,  and  pulling  the 
scarecrow  hat  from  my  ragged  locks,  "  I  might  ask  for  a 
drink  of  water,  and  such  was  my  intention,  but  I  feared 
disturbing  your  sweet  song  that  I  was  enjoying  so." 
(You  see  how  much  I  had  learned  —  it  was  thus  they 
spoke  in  the  romance.)  "  I  would  go  thirsty  for  long  to 
hear  it  again,"  I  continued. 

At  this  she  dropped  me  a  bob  of  a  courtesy  and 
smiled. 

"  Was  I  tuning,  then .?"  she  asked.  "  I  always  do  on 
fine  days." 

"  May  they  come  more  often,"  I  replied^  again  bowing. 

She  blushed  at  this. 

"And  is  it  water  that  you're  wanting?"  she  said. 
"You're  a  smooth-spoken  laad.  Come  into  the  kitchen; 
I  dare  say  a  glass  of  milk  would  go  better." 

I  entered  the  neat  whitewashed  room,  and  at  a  motion 
from  the  kind  hostess  seated  myself  at  the  table. 

This  day  I  had  two  breakfasts.  I  had  done  full 
justice  to  that  set  before  me  at  the  "  Moon  and  Star- 
fish," but  now  I  had  to  eat  another,  for  there  was  placed 
before  me  a  basin  of  porridge,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  huge 
pat  of  c/eam-cheese,  and  a  bowl  of  milk.  As  if  to  relieve 
any  embarrassment  that  I  might  feel,  the  large  woman, 
with  an  assumed  air  of  unconsciousness,  bent  over 
her  pan  of  dough,  and  took  up  her  chant  exactly  where 
she  had  left  off.  Although  the  edge  had  been  worn 
from  my  appetite,  I  finished  the  meal,  urged  by  a  sense 
of  politeness  even  to  scraping  the  platter.  Then  I 
arose. 

"  I  thank  you  quite  as  much  for  the  song  as  for  the 
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repast,  madam,"  I  said,  and  I  was  about  to  add  more 
when  she  interrupted  me. 

''Perhaps  you  sing  yourself?"  she  inquired. 

In  return  I  cleared  my  throat. 

Well,  indeed,  it  was  a  humorous  situation.  Here  I 
was,  all  dressed  in  rags,  leaning  against  a  high -back 
wooden  chair,  and  piping  in  a  key  that  was  a  bit  too 
high  for  me  a  song  I  had  learned  from  a  fellow-prisoner 
who  had  been  a  ballad-singer,  or  an  actor,  or  something 
like — lines  all  about  a  lady  in  a  bower  with  a  lover  gone 
off  to  the  war.  I  shortened  it  by  some  half-dozen  verses 
and  waited  for  her  comments. 

"A  pretty  thing,"  she  smiled,  humming  the  air  over, 
and  beating  an  uncertain  time  with  her  hand,  as  if  she 
feared  she  had  not  caught  the  notes  aright.  Suddenly 
I  heard  the  slamming  of  a  gate,  and  I  perceived  by  the 
change  in  the  woman's  face  that  I  had  best  be  going. 
So,  feeling  that  maybe  I  had  done  something  to  pay  for 
her  hospitality  by  giving  her  a  new  tune  if  no  more,  I 
backed  out  into  the  garden  just  as  a  thin,  undersized 
man  came  about  the  bushes ;  he  had  evidently  made 
entrance  through  the  gate  from  the  gentleman's  park. 
But  I  had  turned  about  an  angle  of  the  house,  and  just 
caught  the  woman's  words  of  explanation. 

"A  poor  laad  to  whom  I  gave  a  bit  to  eat,  John,"  she 
said  ;   "  that  was  all." 

Then  a  sudden  idea  seizing  me  that  perhaps  the  man 
might  recognize  that  the  clothes  I  had  on  belonged  to 
the  scarecrow  I  had  robbed  (he  was  evidently  a  gardener 
or  outside  helper),  I  hastened  through  a  hole  in  the  front 
hedge  and  hurried  down  the  road.  But  the  singing  of 
the  ballad  had  suggested  an  idea  to  me.  Perhaps  by 
this  means  I  could  keep  body  and  soul  together,  so  far 
as  eating  and  drinking  went,  and  my  adventure,  I  rea- 
soned, might  prove  a  most  fortunate  one. 

I  did  not  stop  at  the  inn  this  time,  but  hobbled  past 
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on  the  opposite  side,  and  a  five  minutes'  walk  brought 
me  nearer  the  heart  of  the  town.  Passing  a  number  of 
people,  who  gave  me  a  wide  berth,  and  keeping  straight 
ahead,  I  came  to  a  square,  or,  better,  the  meeting-place 
of  four  thoroughfares  crossing  at  right  angles.  Not  far 
away  rose  the  great  square  tower.  It  was  so  high  and 
so  massive  that  I  walked  towards  it  to  obtain  a  nearer 
view,  and  stopped  in  astonishment  before  one  of  the 
greatest  cathedrals  in  England. 

Led  by  curiosity,  I  came  still  nearer.  The  great  door 
was  open,  and  I  entered,  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  the 
dusky  shadow^s.  At  the  eastern  end  the  light  came 
through  a  great  round  window^,  shattering  in  a  myriad 
of  colors  like  a  mass  of  jewels.  No  one  apparently 
objected  to  my  entering;  in  fact,  I  had  seen  no  one 
outside  but  an  aged  gaffer  sitting  on  the  steps,  with 
his  chin  resting  on  the  handle  of  his  stick.  So  I 
crept  into  one  of  the  carved  stalls  and  sank  down  in  a 
corner. 

I  might  have  been  in  a  dream,  the  whole  thing  seemed 
so  unreal  to  me — so  far  from  what  the  past  had  brought ; 
and  as  if  to  make  this  feeling  more  assured  a  strange, 
grand  music  suddenly  welled  up  from  a  recess  to  the 
left.  I  had  never  heard  a  church  organ  in  my  life,  but 
I  shall  not  get  over  my  first  impressions — never,  'pon  my 
honor.  I  forgot  my  rags,  my  danger,  my  whole  position, 
as  I  sat  there  fairly  chained  by  the  music  that  set  me 
marvellinof. 

I  knew^  nothing  of  religion  except  what  I  had  gleaned 
from  the  family  prayers  at  ]\Ir.  Edmundson's,  and  that 
was  very  little.  Of  course  there  had  been  some  psalm- 
singers  among  the  prisoners  at  Stapleton,  and  an  itin- 
erant preacher  had  once  given  us  a  sermon  full  of 
threats,  of  dire  vengeance,  and  brimstone. 

But  now  Ijealized  that  truly  there  must  be  a  God,  and 
that  here  must  be  His  temple  !     So,  overcome  by  some 
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great  sensation,  I  dropped  upon  my  knees  and  gave 
thanks  for  ni}^  escape. 

I  was  interrupted  by  a  kindly  voice,  and,  looking  up,  I 
saw  that  a  tall  man,  with  his  white  hair  trimmed  in  a  by- 
gone fashion  and  a  black  coat  buttoned  up  to  his  white 
stock,  was  standing  there  in  an  expectant  attitude  look- 
ing at  me.     Whatever  he  took  me  for  I  do  not  know. 

"  Repent,  son,  and  return,"  he  said,  in  a  soothing 
tone,  bending  forward. 

I  had  feared  that  he  was  going  to  upbraid  me  for  my 
presence,  but  his  next  movement  deprived  me  of  that 
idea  entirely. 

"  Here,  take  this,"  he  said  ;  "  and  God  bless  you  and 
direct  you." 

As  he  spoke  he  extended  his  hand,  with  a  piece  of 
silver  in  it,  towards  me.  A  sense  of  pride  in  that,  so  far 
in  my  life,  I  had  asked  alms  of  no  one  almost  tempted 
me  to  refuse  it,  but  fearing  that  he  might  put  me  to 
questions,  I  took  it,  mumbled  some  thanks,  and  hurried 
out  into  the  sunshine. 

I  am  sure  that  if  he  had  been  an  American  I  should 
never  have  escaped  without  telling  a  story  of  some  sort, 
but  the  English  are  of  a  less  curious  temper  than  we  are, 
and  if  they  interfere  in  other  people's  business  on  the 
outside  world,  they  have  a  talent  for  minding  their  own 
at  home,  and  to  this  I  testify  readily. 

My  clothes  were  so  disreputable  that  I  determined  to 
spend  part  of  the  shilling  in  procuring  a  means  of  mend- 
ing them.  So  I  entered  a  little  shop  down  the  street, 
and  purchased  thread  and  needles.  With  these  in  my 
pocket,  I  set  out  immediately  looking  for  a  place  to  hide 
while  at  work. 

Taking  the  wide  road  that  led  to  the  north,  I  followed 
it,  and,  passing  by  a  common  on  which  some  lads  were 
kicking  a  large  leather  ball  about,  I  came  to  an  inn, 
much  more  important  than  the  one  I  had  stopped  at 
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in  the  morning,  surrounded  by  a  court-yard  with  sheds 
and  stables.  A  number  of  large  carts  and  vans  were 
resting  here,  and,  crawling  over  the  tail-board  of  one 
that  had  a  wide  canvas  top,  I  took  off  my  clothes  and 
began  repairing  my  numerous  rents.  It  took  some  time, 
for  the  coat  was  threadbare  and  torn  into  jibs  and 
streamers. 


CHAPTER  XX 
A    BEGGAR   A-HORSEBACK 

When  the  tailoring  job  was  finished  I  was  in  less 
danger  of  coming  to  pieces,  and,  despite  what  I  had 
eaten,  my  stomach  told  me  it  was  past  the  midday- 
meal  hour. 

Now  where  I  was  to  go  I  did  not  have  the  least  idea, 
and  my  heart  went  down  like  a  lead.  But  eii  avant ! 
There  was  no  sense  in  tarrying  ;  ho  !  for  the  highway  ! 

As  I  went  to  go  out  of  the  court-yard  to  take  up  my 
aimless  walking  again,  a  tall  chaise  in  which  were  two 
elegantly  dressed  gentlemen  drove  through  the  entrance 
gateway.  I  had  to  jump  from  under  the  horse's  hoofs. 
Some  of  the  inn  servants,  who  had  paid  no  attention 
to  me,  ran  out  from  the  stables  at  the  sound  of  the 
wheels,  and  immediately  in  the  doorway  of  the  inn 
itself  appeared  a  slender  man,  with  powdered  hair,  who 
greeted  the  other  two  with  a  graceful  salutation;  there 
was  a  trace  of  courtliness  in  it  that  was  handsome. 
But  my  heart  gave  a  bound  as  I  turned  curiously  to 
watch  the  finely  attired  strangers. 

They  were  speaking  French  !  Not  the  French  that  I 
had  heard  lately  in  the  prison,  but  the  French  that  my 
mother  had  taught  me  and  that  my  uncle  spoke. 

"  Welcome,  Monsieur  de  Redun  !"  exclaimed  the  tall 
man  in  the  doorway,  "  and  welcome,  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis." 

"  De  Redun  !— Monsieur  le  Marquis  !"  How  familiar 
and  natural  this  name  and   the  title    sounded   to  me  ; 
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and  then  it  all  came  back  —  "Gabriel  Montclair  de 
Redun,  Marquis  de  Monseverat,  friend  of  my  grand- 
father, le  Marquis  de  Brienne."  I  remembered  that  my 
uncle  had  made  me  learn  this  in  the  long  list  of  stupid 
names.  There  were  two  sons,  Georges  Lucien  and  Guy 
Leon  de  Redun.  The  latter  and  his  father  had  both 
lost  their  heads  on  the  guillotine  on  the  same  day  that 
my  grandfather  had  lost  his.  Somehow  the  idea  that 
there  might  be  some  help  come  to  me  from  a  man  who 
bore  the  name  of  Redun  crossed  my  brain.  I  paused 
a  moment,  then  turned  back  into  the  court-yard. 

The  servants  had  led  away  the  horse,  and  seated  at  a 
window  that,  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  da}^,  was  partly 
raised  were  the  three  fine-looking  gentlemen.  I  watched 
them  for  a  few  minutes,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  I 
could  not  hear  the  sound  of  their  voices,  so  I  came 
nearer.  The  shortest  of  the  three,  who  had  been  ad- 
dressed as  "  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  was  talking  and  ges- 
ticulating with  his  jewelled  hand. 

"Yes,  yes.  We  will  see  the  lilies  again,  my  friends," 
he  said  in  French.  "Give  this  usurper  time  enough  and 
the  rope,  and  he  will  hang  himself — a  trite  but  true  say- 
ing, my  friends." 

All  at  once  one  of  them  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
saw  me  standinsf  close  to.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  to  do  some- 
thing  to  account  for  my  presence,  and  the  idea  suggested 
to  me  by  my  singing  in  the  morning  was  put  into  immedi- 
ate practice  ;  why,  except  for  the  connection  of  thought, 
I  should  have  chosen  the  song  I  did  I  know  not,  but  it 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance.  I  struck  out  into  a  little 
chansonnette,  something  in  the  nature,  of  a  serenade, 
that  I  heard  my  uncle  trill  in  his  high-pitched  voice — a 
song  that  may  have  been  a  favorite. with  the  gallants  of 
King  Louis's  court. 

I  did  not  look  in  at  the  window  as  I  sang,  but  cast  my 
leyes  upward  in  apparent  oblivion  to  my  surroundings. 
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As  I  began  the  third  stanza  (something  about  roses  and 
hearts,  1  remember)  I  was  interrupted  by  approaching 
footsteps.  My  voice  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
people  in  the  court-yard,  and  a  hostler  was  hurrying  up 
plainly  with  the  intention  of  sending  me  to  the  right- 
about. But  if  that  was  what  he  meant  to  do,  he  had  to 
give  it  over,  for  a  commanding  voice  in  English,  without 
the  trace  of  an  accent,  exclaimed  from  the  window  : 

"Bring  that  lad  in  here,  some  one." 

Before  I  knew  it  I  was  following  one  of  the  servants 
through  a  passageway,  and  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  three  men  seated  at  the  table. 

"Where  could  he  have  learned  that  song?"  one  of 
them  was  saying.  The  short  man  was  humming  the  air, 
but  he  stopped  short  upon  my  entrance. 

"  Who  are  you  and  what  is  your  name  ?"  questioned 
the  large  gentleman,  addressing  me  in  French  as  soon  as 
I  had  crossed  the  threshold. 

"Jean  Amedee  de  Brienne,"  I  replied,  taking  the  name 
by  which  I  had  been  known  for  the  past  few  months, 
only  giving  it,  of  course,  a  pronunciation  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. 

"  De  Brienne !"  exclaimed  the  youngest  gentleman, 
starting.     "  Where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

"From  America,  monsieur;  but  just  now  from  the 
prison  at  Stapleton — whence  I  have  escaped  by  a  good 
chance." 

I  noticed  that  they  were  looking  at  one  another  in  in- 
credulity, so  I  spoke  on,  led  by  I  know  not  what : 

"  Have  I  not  the  honor  of  addressing  Monsieur 
Georges  Lucien  de  Redun,  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Mon- 
severat  ?" 

"  I  am  the  Marquis  de  Monseverat !"  exclaimed  the 
youngest,  starting  to  his  feet.     "  My  father  is  dead." 

"  And  my  grandfather  perished  on  the  scaffold  with 
him  and  with  your  brother  Guy,"  I  returned,  calmly.        * 
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The  effect  of  this  speech  was  wonderful.  The  two 
other  men  sprang  up,  and  the  taller  shut  the  window  sud- 
denly. 

Monsieur  de  Redun  was  for  hurrying  towards  me  with 
both  hands  outstretched,  when  he  was  restrained. 

"  Hold  !  Hold  !"  said  the  eldest.  "  Let  us  ask'''more 
questions.  What  was  your  grandfather's  name,  my 
young  friend  ?'' 

I  gave  it,  and  the  whole  of  my  family  tree,  so  far  as  I 
could  remember  it,  on  my  mother's  side.  I  answered 
all  their  searching  inquiries.  This  took  all  of  an  hour, 
mayhap.  Then  in  a  few  words  I  told  of  my  sailing  on  a 
privateer,  my  capture  and  imprisonment.  Before  I  had 
finished  Monsieur  de  Redun  had  laid  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder. 

"  You  are  a  grandson  of  le  Marquis  de  Brienne  ?''  he 
asked,  excitedly. 

"Oui,  monsieur — of  the  councillor  of  the  King." 

"  Embrassez-moi !"  he  cried,  and,  despite  my  rags,  he 
threw  his  arms  around  my  neck.  "This  is  le  Marquis  de 
Soyecourt,"  he  continued,  after  the  salutation,  indicating 
the  short  gentleman. 

"A  votre  service.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  returned  the 
latter,  bowing.  "  And,  Monsieur  le  Comte  du  Saille,  per- 
1  mit  me." 

The  handsome  elderly  man  with  the  powdered  hair 
stepped  forward.  "  Have  you  ever  heard  my  name  be- 
fore, monsieur  ?"  he  asked. 

"Indeed  I  have,"  I  replied.  "You  once  crossed 
swords — " 

"With  your  father;  he  did  me  that  honor,"  came  the 
interruption.  "  We  parted  friends.  Gentlemen,  it  is 
enough  !" 

They  all  gathered  close,  and  the  elder  man  kissed  me 

on  the  forehead,  after  the  manner  of  my  uncle.     Tears 

.were  in  his  eyes,  and,  relieved  from  the  great  strain  under 
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which  I  had  been  laboring,  I  broke  down  altogether; 
sinking  into  a  chair,  I  wept,  rocking  myself  to  and 
fro.  "  Oh,  God  be  thanked !"  I  murmured  over  and 
over. 

As  soon  as  I  recovered  myself  I  saw  that  they  had 
placed  before  me  wine  and  meat,  and  were  refraining 
from  asking  further  questions  until  I  should  have  re- 
freshed myself.  The  words  which  were  whispered  in 
my  ear  opened  my  heart  and  shut  all  fear  behind. 
"  Courage  ;  you  are  with  friends.  We  will  not  desert 
you,"  said  'SI.  de  Redun,  with  his  hand  on  mine. 

I  looked  up  from  my  plate  (truly  I  had  been  well  fed 
for  a  vagabond  this  dayj  and  found  my  new  friends  in 
consultation.  I  could  not  eat,  but  I  caught  the  word 
"clothes,"  and,  looking  down  at  myself,  I  reddened.  I 
was  mad  to  tear  the  horrid  rags  from  me  !  Monsieur  de 
Redun,  as  I  shall  call  him,  as  it  was  he  that  afterwards 
became  my  patron,  poured  himself  out  a  gkss  of  wine, 
and,  giving  me  a  smile  and  a  bow,  came  nearer.  He  was 
a  very  handsome  man,  of  about  seven-and-thirty,  with  a 
fine  figure,  and  a  well-turned  leg  that  showed  to  the  best 
advantage  in  his  black  small-clothes,  for,  like  the  rest,  he 
followed  a  fashion  a  little  different  from  the  English  of 
that  time. 

'"Monsieur  de  Brienne,"  he  said — "to  your  presence 
with  us  —  I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  of  your 
father." 

"  He  is  dead,"  I  answered. 

And  at  this,  God  forgive  me,  I  saw  that  I  had  deceived 
them  all  into  thinking  that  I  was  mv  uncle's  son,  instead 
of  his  nephew !  Now  I  reasoned  if  I  should  tell  them 
my  remarkable  story,  and  proclaim  that  I  did  not  know 
my  father's  name,  and  was  all  in  a  fog  in  regard  to  that 
of  my  mother,  even  although  I  knew  so  much  about  the 
past  family  history,  I  would  put  a  sorry  climax  to  a  very 
good  beginning.     I  regretted  deeply  that  I  should  have^ 
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to  let  them  keep  on  in  the  error ;  but  I  spoke  the  truth, 
and  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time. 

"  Monsieur  de  Brienne  is  dead  ?"  repeated  ^Monsieur 
de  Redun. 

I  sighed,  "  Alas  !" 

"  'Tis  sad !  He  had  vowed  never  to  set  foot  in  Ens:- 
land,  or  he  would  have  been  here  with  us,"  remarked  M. 
du  Saille. 

"  Instead  of  going  to  that  wretched,  far-off  wilderness," 
quoth  the  marquis. 

"  'Tis  a  fine  country  and  a  fine  people,"  I  put  in, 
quick!}'.  "You  gentlemen  have  little  knowledge  of  it, 
maybe — " 

"I  condole  with  you  on  the  loss  of  your  parent,"  in- 
terrupted ]\I.  du  Saille,  turning  the  subject.  "  He  was  a 
strange  man,  and  they  say  the  best  swordsman  at  court 
— u?i  vrai gallant.'''' 

"There  could  be  no  better,"  I  answered.  "  He  taught 
me  all  I  know." 

The  gentlemen  smiled  at  this,  but  the  next  question 
that  was  asked  me  by  De  Soyecourt  caused  me  to 
start. 

"Your  mother  was — " 

"  Named  Hurdiss,"  I  put  in.  "  She  was  very  beauti- 
'ul  and  of  high  birth,  but  died  in  America,  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  when  I  was  but  a  child." 

"  Did  your  uncle  leave  no  property  ?  They  say  he 
took  with  him  to  America  a  large  amount." 

"  I  have  this,"  I  replied,  producing  the  last  of  the  but- 
tons that  had  adorned  the  homespun  coat  that  I  had 
worn  at  Marsh  wood.  "All  of  my  property  was  consumed 
n  afire — everything,"  I  concluded.  "  I  am  left  without 
a  sou,  a  relative,  or  a  friend." 

The  gentlemen  handed  the  button  around. 

"  It  is  true.  I  remember  that  crest  well,"  said  the 
;all  man.     "And  I  remember  well,  also,  your  grandfa- 
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ther's  beautiful  daughters  —  and  great  favorites  they 
were,  as  children,  with  the  King." 

"  Yes,"  put  in  M.  de  Redun  ;  "  and  they  married,  after 
taking  refuge  here  in  England,  one  the  Duke  de  B — rt 
and  the  other  le  Comte  de  B — illy."  * 

The  short  nobleman  here  spoke,  musingly  : 

"After  their  husband's  deaths  they  went  to  America, 
to  seek  their  brother,  probably,  but  they  met  with  sad 
misfortune.     Now  I  remember  hearing  something — " 

My  heart  gave  a  great  bound !  Was  I  on  the  point 
of  finding  out  my  real  name,  and  who  I  was  by  right  and 
law  ? 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  quickly  ;  "  tell  me,  pray." 

"One  of  them  was  drowned  in  a  shipwreck,"  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte  continued.  "  Sad,  sad,  alas  !  and  the 
other  married  some  nobody,  and  went  to  reside  in  the 
wilderness." 

I  rather  resented  this,  for  I  yet  cherished  the  memory 
of  him  who  had  carried  me  on  his  shoulder,  but  I  said 
nothing. 

"  Hortense  and  Helene,  those  were  the  names,"  said 
M.  de  Redun.  "  They  looked  much  alike,  although  there 
was  a  year's  difference  in  their  ages." 

"  It  was  la  belle  Helene  who  lost  her  life  by  drown- 
ing," observed  Monsieur  le  Marquis. 

"  Pardon  me,"  put  in  Monsieur  du  Saille ;  "  it  was 
Hortense,  I  am  quite  certain." 

Here  again  arose  the  uncertainty. 

"  Who  was  it,  monsieur,  that  married  the  English  sea- 
captain  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Ah,  was  that  it  ?"  returned  the  tall  man.  "  I  did 
not  know,  nor  have  I  any  recollection  of  having  heard 
which  one  of  the  ladies  made  this  mesalliance." 

*  I  have  purposely  left  out  mentioning  these  names  in  this  story 
for  reasons. — J.  H. 
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The  Other  gentlemen  had  come  to  no  conclusion,  and 
thus  I  found  out  nothing,  after  all.  This  was  about  the 
sum  total  of  the  talking  we  did  at  our  first  meeting, 
although  it  gives  no  idea  of  the  time  we  were  at  it,  and 
I  was  soon  led  away  by  the  tall  man,  I  had  caught  the 
idea  already  that  he  was  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  and 
such  was  the  fact.  Indeed,  a  great  many  of  the  emigres 
in  England  at  this  time  were  engaged  in  far  less  re- 
munerative employments,  and  some  had  all  they  could 
do'to  put  food  into  their  mouths. 

Well,  when  I  had  taken  a  bath  I  was  much  refreshed ; 
indeed,  I  could  scarcely  imagine  that  I  was  the  same 
youth  who  had  been  halting  along  the  road-side,  igno- 
rant of  his  w^hereabouts  and  careless  as  to  his  destina- 
tion a  few  hours  before.  I  could  hardly  persuade  my- 
self that  it  was  true. 

As  may  be  perceived  (at  least,  I  should  think  the  fact 
was  evident  enough),  I  had  ceased  to  think  of  myself  as 
a  boy.  It  was  only  at^  times  that  my  age  would  assert 
itself  in  a  manner  that  led  me  to  indulge  in  prankishness 
and  skylarking.  Thus  when  the  hair-dresser  came  to  my 
room,  shown  up  by  one  of  the  inn  servants,  I  pretended 
not  to  understand  English,  and,  in  consequence,  they 
spoke  openly  before  me.  So  I  found  out  not  a  little.  In 
the  first  place,  I  learned  that  Monsieur  de  Redun  and  the 
Marquis  de  Soyecourt  were  supposed  to  be  very  wealthy, 
and  that  I  had  been  taken  by  the  inn  people  for  the  pri- 
vate servant  of  the  former,  who  had  lost  his  way  when  ill 
some  time  previously,  and  had  but  now  found  his  master. 

That  night  as  I  lay  in  a  comfortable  bed,  after  bid- 
ding my  friends  a  good-night,  I  reasoned  over  the  situa- 
ion,  I  had  been  engaged  as  private  secretary  to  the 
Marquis  de  Monseverat,  and  would  start  for  London 
with  him  on  the  morrow.  There  was  but  one  regret,  and 
hat  was  the  small  deception  I  had  been  compelled  to 
nake  use  of  in  regard  to  my  name. 
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No  one  was  ever  in  more  confusion  of  mind  than  I 
was  upon  awakening  at  daybreak.  But  how  easily  we 
adapt  ourselves  to  circumstances — at  least,  many  of  us. 
"  What  next  ?"  said  I  to  myself,  when  I  had  gathered  my 
intellect. 

Poor  old  Jack  Sutton!  what  was  he  thinking?  I 
breathed  a  prayer  that  I  would  see  him  alive  and  well 
again. 


i 


CHAPTER  XXI 
A    GENTLEMAN    VALET 

I  BREAKFASTED  early  with  my  titled  friends,  and  dur- 
ing the  discussion  we  held  it  was  agreed  that  the  best 
way  to  keep  suspicion  from  me — they  were  quite  as  ap- 
prehensive of  my  being  taken  by  the  authorities  for  an 
escaped  prisoner  as  I  was  myself — was  for  me  to  assume 
the  position  of  private  servant  for  the  nonce  to  my  pa- 
tron and  kind  friend  Monsieur  de  Redun. 

We  started  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  along 
the  post-road  to  the  eastward,  with  a  trip  of  some  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  before  us,  I  was  informed. 

The  two  gentlemen  drove  ahead  in  a  high-wheeled 
chaise,  while  I  and  the  servant  of  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
de  Soyecourt  followed  by  the  coach  within  a  few  minutes 
of  their  starting.  It  was  our  intention  to  pass  the  night 
at  Oxford,  and  we  expected  to  reach  London  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  following  day. 

They  had  spoken  very  openly  before  me,  and  although 
they  had  not  indulged  in  any  explanations,  I  gathered 
from  the  earnestness  of  their  talk,  and  from  the  substance 
of  it,  that  they  had  not  given  up  all  ideas  of  dwelling 
once  more  in  France,  and  returning  to  the  grandeur  they 
had  been  accustomed  to.  Their  bitterness  against  Na- 
poleon was  extreme,  but  with  him  out  of  it  I  do  not  see 
how  they  ever  expected  to  live  comfortably  in  a  country 
whose  inhabitants  they  hated  as  a  nation  ;  for  if  the 
common  and  middle  class  of  people  do  not  compose  a 
nation's  blood  and  body,  I  miss  my  reckoning. 
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The  view  from  the  coach-top  as  we  descended  the 
hill  from  the  inn  was  extremely  fine.  The  river  below 
took  a  bend  almost  in  the  shape  of  the  crook  of  a  man's 
elbow,  and  enclosed  an  island  covered  with  houses,  con- 
nected with  the  shore  by  a  large  bridge.  But  soon  we 
had  shut  the  view  of  the  water  behind  us,  and  as  we  pro- 
gressed inland  the  smell  of  the  sea  disappeared  entirely. 

The  man  Baptiste,  alongside  of  whom  I  was  sitting  on 
the  second  seat,  had  the  impassive,  expressionless  face 
of  the  trained  servant.  As  he  was  not  disposed  to  be 
communicative,  and  had  evidently  been  told  to  treat  me 
with  respect,  I  grew  reserved,  and  out  of  caution  I  kept 
silent ;  but  nevertheless  my  enjoyment  was  not  pre- 
vented from  being  of  the  very  keenest. 

I  could  crowd  these  pages  by  detailing  my  varied  sen- 
sations. I  could  have  sung  or  shouted,  so  high  were  my 
spirits.  But  I  had  to  keep  all  this  to  myself;  and  being 
but  a  lad,  as  I  say,  it  was  far  from  easy.  Two  or  three 
times  I  got  down  to  stretch  my  legs,  and  thus  I  found 
myself  walking  behind  the  coach  as  we  entered  the  little 
hamlet  of  Witney.  In  fact  I  did  not  know  that  we  were 
so  close  to  a  village  until  I  saw  the  guard  get  out  his 
horn  to  toot  it,  as  was  his  custom  when  approaching  one. 

Running  after  the  coach,  I  swung  myself  on  board 
just  as  we  rolled  across  a  bridge  over  a  small,  clear 
stream.  We  had  taken  on  fresh  horses  at  a  place  called 
Burford,  if  I  remember  rightly,  some  short  time  back, 
and  we  would  not  have  stopped  at  the  little  place  we 
were  entering  (the  driver  was  pleased  with  himself  and 
proud  of  the  rate  at  which  we  had  been  travelling),  but 
as  we  went  by  the  gate  of  a  private  park  we  were  hailed, 
and,  looking  over  the  side,  I  saw  two  officers  in  regi- 
mentals waiting  to  be  taken  up  on  the  coach.  One  of 
them  had  the  uniform  of  the  Somersetshire  regiment 
that  had  been  stationed  at  the  Stajoleton  prison,  and  I 
reco2;nized  the  man  before  he  had  seated  himself  as  one  ^ 
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of  my  former  guardians  !  But  he  glanced  carelessly  af 
us,  and  then  stared  rather  insolently  into  the  face  of  a 
young  country  lass  who  was  leaving  home,  or  in  some 
trouble,  as  she  had  had  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  for 
the  past  hour  or  more. 

1  need  not  have  feared  recognition  if  I  had  thought 
for  a  minute,  for  1  was  something  of  a  dandy  in  my  way. 
My  legs  were  encased  in  gray  breeches  buttoned  tightly 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle.  My  coat,  with  its  long  tails, 
was  of  blue  cloth,  with  brass  buttons,  and  the  large  velvet 
collar  roached  up  behind,  almost  swamping  my  ears. 
My  waistcoat  had  wide  lapels  (pulled  outside  the  coat, 
mind  you),  and  was  made  of  cream-colored  satin.  My 
stock  was  of  clean  white  linen,  and  my  hat,  that  was  a 
trifie  too  small,  would  persist  in  getting  rakishly  over  my 
left  eye,  as  if  it  understood  that  I  was  careless,  happy, 
and  defiant  of  bad  fortune  ! 

Yes,  I  believe  I  could  write  pages  of  description  of  all 
I  saw  and  felt  on  this  journey,  but  I  am  really  very 
anxious  myself  to  reach  the  more  interesting  part  of  it, 
and  so  resist  temptation.  We  arrived  at  Oxford  in  the 
late  afternoon.  I  was  delighted  at  the  glimpses  of  the 
old  college  buildings  and  the  students  playing  at  cricket 
in  the  fields,  while  through  the  trees  I  could  see  that  we 
were  near  a  river,  as  now  and  then  the  water  would  flash 
into  sight. 

When  we  reached  the  inn  at  which  we  intended  stop- 
ping. Monsieur  de  Redun,  who  had  arrived  alread}^,  sent 
for  me  to  come  to  his  room,  I  was  fully  prepared  to 
carry  up  his  box  or  to  tend  him  in  any  way,  as  befitted 
my  supposed  position ;  but  as  soon  as  I  entered  the 
apartment  he  greeted  me  with  a  smile. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  he  said,  "  be  seated." 

A  strange  tingling  thrilled  me  as  he  called  me  by 
that  title,  and  yet  I  longed  to  tell  him  that  I  could  not 
claim  it. 
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"  I  will  explain  to  you,"  Monsieur  de  Redun  went  on, 
"that  in  London  there  are  a  large  number  of  us  who 
have  been  forced  to  take  up  residence  outside  of  France. 
Your  own  story  is  so  remarkable  that,  although,  believe 
me,  I  myself  do  not  doubt  it,  it  would  not  be  best  to  tell 
it  to  every  one  who  might  listen.  Therefore,  I  pray  you 
forget,  as  you  have  said,  that  you  were  an  American,  put 
outside  from  you  the  idea,  above  all  things,  that  you  have 
escaped  from  a  prison  of  the  English,  and  indeed,  if 
possible,  show  little  knowledge  of  the  tongue — it  is  a 
frightful  speech  at  the  best,  and  racks  the  throat  and 
ears.  To  people  whom  you  meet  you  are  Jean  Amede'e 
de  Brienne,  son  of  le  Marquis  Henri  Amedee  Lovalle 
de  Brienne;  your  story  is  that  you  have  come  to  Eng- 
land from  America"  (he  lowered  his  voice  and  looked 
over  his  shoulder)  ^^tojom  lis  !  Ah,  we  need  young  blood 
and  swords  !" 

"  But,  Monsieur  le  Marquis  !"  I  interrupted,  intt^nding 
to  blurt  out  the  truth  and  abide  by  the  consequences, 
"  there  is  just  one  thing  I — " 

Monsieur  de  Redun  playfully  touched  me  on  the 
cheek.  "  Never  mind  about  that  now,"  he  said,  smiling 
kindly.  Then  changing  quickly  to  a  tone  of  great  seri- 
ousness, he  continued  :  "  You  will  understand  everything 
in  a  short  time.  Perhaps  some  day  your  grandfather's 
great  estates  shall  belong  to  you,  as  they  must  in  the 
siirht  of  God  and  the  saints,  and  as  the  blessed  Church 
allows  it  to  be  true.  Then  !"  he  exclaimed — "  then  we 
will  whip  this  canaille^  lash  these  dogs  into  shape,  or 
drown  them  as  they  drowned  us,  eh  ?  Ah,  yes  !  The 
bubble  will  soon  burst,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  take  our 
crumbs  !  .  .  .  But  no  more  for  to-day ;  to-morrow  you 
shall  be  informed.  I  know  that  you  are  to  trusted, 
monsieur.  .  .  .  Say  nothing.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  serve 
you.     Be  cautious  with  others." 

Of  course  this  touched  rne,  and  I  doubt  not  I  showed 
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it  as  I  bowed  myself  out  of  Monsieur  de  Redun's  apart- 
ments, that  were  the  best  the  place  afforded.  Our  con- 
versation had  been  held  in  French,  and  I  have  condensed 
it  somewhat ;  but  the  gist  of  what  he  said  is  here. 

I  had  begun  to  grow  very  much  attached  to  my  kind 
patron — for  such  1  call  him  in  this  recounting — and  I 
also  was  much  taken  with  the  elder  man,  the  Marquis 
de  Soyecourt ;  but  he  was  not  so  frank  or,  if  one  may 
say  it,  so  simple  as  the  other.  I  judged  it  best  to  let 
matters  take  their  own  course  for  a  few  days,  and  to 
stow  my  jaw  upon  certain  subjects. 


CHAPTER   XXII 
A    VALET    AND    A    GENTLEMAN 

The  very  best  way  to  avoid  falling  into  the  error  of 
becoming  verbose  is  to  be  short  spoken. 

It  is  a  great  shift  of  scene.  Place  :  London  ;  time  : 
somewhere  between  the  fifteenth  and  the  twentieth  day 
"of  December,  1813.  Here  I  was,  seated  in  alow-backed, 
soft-cushioned  chair,  with  my  feet  on  another,  a  linen 
napkin  tucked  in  about  my  throat,  and  over  me  was 
bending  a  strange  little  old  man  who  addressed  me  as 
"  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  as  he  curled  my  hair  with  a  pair 
of  hot  irons.  Now  truly  this  was  a  change  from  being  a 
prisoner  at  Stapleton,  a  scarecrow  -  clad  figure  doddering 
along  the  highway,  or  even  from  the  position  of  a  gentle- 
man's gentleman  riding  outside  of  a  coach  on  the  post- 
road.  Yet  all  these  three  had  I  been  almost  within  the 
fortnight,  and  what  was  I  now .''  Why,  "  le  Marquis  de 
Brienne,"  who  dined  with  noblemen,  and  had  learned  in 
these  few  short  days  to  make  pretty  speeches  to  ladies 
of  quality  in  silks  and  satins.  What  is  more,  I  was  fairly 
launched  as  a  conspirator  ! 

I  hope  that  none  who  reads  this  will  suppose  that  I 
was  not  sailing  a  proper  course,  or  that  I  was  living  a  life 
of  deceit  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  just  because  I  am  gifted 
with  an  adaptable  temperament.  Oh  no  !  I  hope  I  can 
say  that  what  money  I  had  I  came  by  honestly,  for  it  had 
been  given  to  me  with  the  intention  that  I  should  pay  it 
back  at  some  future  time  (I  have  paid  it  long  since,  to 
the  last  penny),  and  I  was  imposing  on  no  one,  unless  it 
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was  my  friend  Monsieur  de  Redun,  whose  pleasure  it 
was  to  do  anything  for  me,  and  lastly  there  is  noth- 
ing in  all  this  that  is  intended  as  an  apology  of  my 
position. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  I  was  luxuriously  surrounded, 
despite  that  I  was  lolling  in  an  easy-chair  and  having 
my  hair  curled  by  my  own  private  servant.  I  was  living 
in  lodgings  on  the  second  floor  of  a  house  not  far  from 
Orchard  Street,  off  Piccadilly,  a  house  that  had  more  the 
dignity  of  age  in  its  appearance  than  an  air  of  prosperity. 
I  was  the  possessor  of  a  suite  of  four  rooms  fronting  the 
street. 

The  click  of  the  irons  ceased  for  a  minute. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I  remember  well  your 
grandfather  when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  he  not  much 
older !  He  wore  his  own  hair,  monsieur  ;  I  never  re- 
member seeing  him  in  anything  else.  It  was  much 
handsomer  than  a  wig.  .  .  .  You  resemble  him  much, 
monsieur." 

This  speech  had  called  me  back  to  myself,  for  at  that 
moment  I  had  been  thinking  of  Mary  Tanner  and  the 
old  days  on  the  hill-side  at  Belair.  Yes,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it,  she  was  much  prettier  than  the  Comtesse 
de  Navarreins,  with  whom  I  had  danced  a  quadrille  the 
previous  evening.  What  a  strange  career  I  had  had  ! 
Life  was  an  odd  book  to  read.  Oh,  that  Mary  could  see 
me  now!  How  fine  it  was  to  be  the  nobleman! — How 
Mary's  eyes  would  open  ! 

But  the  old  servant  was  waiting  for  me  to  speak. 

"  Ah,  Gustave,"  I  replied  at  last,  making  a  wry  face  at 
myself  in  the  glass,  for  the  old  man  had  given  my  hair  a 
tremendous  twist  with  the  tongs,  "  I  doubt  that  we  shall 
see  the  old  days  again.  From  what  I  hear,  France  seems 
to  be  getting  ahead  fairly  well  without  such  men  as  my 
grandfather — the  people  seem  to  be  able  to  look  out 
for  themselves  and  struggle  on.'' 
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I  glanced  at  the  reflection  of  the  old  man's  face.  On 
it  was  a  compound  of  expressions. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said  he,  quietly,  "  had  they 
not  killed  the  kindest  master  in  the  world  I  should  be 
one  of  them  to-day.  It  is  that  alone  that  made  me  leave 
my  country.  Could  I  but  forget  the  guillotine  and  the 
days  of  horror,  and  that  I  really  loved  my  King,  I  could 
rejoice  in  France's  every  victory!  I  had  a  nephew  who 
served  with  the  one  who  calls  himself  the  emperor.  Yes  ! 
ah  !  a  great  general.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  this  Napoleon  ! 
My  nephew  was  at  Jena  and  Eylau ;  he  was  wounded  at 
Essling,  and  died  bravely  at  Wagram.  A  man  can  have 
but  one  country,  monsieur,  think  what  he  may — do  what 
he  can  ! — Pardon,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I  weary  you." 

It  rather  surprised  me  to  hear  the  old  man  speak  thus, 
for  his  language  was  better  than  one  might  expect  to 
hear  from  the  lips  of  one  who  had  been  born  and  bred 
a  lackey.  But  they  set  me  to  thinking,  and  his  next 
question  chimed  in  well  with  my  thoughts. 

"You  have  seen  France,  Monsieur  le  Marquis.^"  he 
asked. 

"  No,  Gustave,  I  have  never  been  there,"  I  replied. 
"  I  have  lived  my  life  in  far-off  America." 

Now  with  this  word  a  surge  of  pride  came  over  me. 
What  was  this  France,  that  I  had  never  seen,  to  me  ? 
What  were  the  plottings  of  the  little  band  of  nobles 
who  had  been  despoiled  of  what  they  call  their  rights  ? 
Why,  Z  was  an  American  !  There  was  my  heart !  Could 
I  ever  truly  enter  in  with  all  my  will  and  spirit  for  the 
cause  or  the  factions  of  another  nation,  an  exiled  gov- 
ernment ? — What  reward  was  there  for  me  ?  Aye,  what 
reward?  I  remembered  those  brave  men  whom  I  had 
left  in  prison.  (Ah,  one  can  learn  patriotism  in  a  pris- 
on !)  Edward  Brown,  and  Jack  Sutton,  the  boatswain's 
mate,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  as  big  as  your  two 
hands  tatooed  across  his  broad  chest,  came  into   my  ^ 
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mind's  eye.  Their  country's  flag  was  mine!  The  watch- 
word of  Lawrence,  that  had  been  brought  to  us  by  the 
prisoners  from  the  Chesapeake,  rang  in  my  ears  as  it  had 
rung  through  the  crowded  prison — "  Don't  give  up  the 
ship  !"  Of  a  truth  I  was  no  Frenchman,  though  I  could 
pass  as  such,  and  had  done  so. 

Wondering  what  my  messmates  had  been  saying  about 
my  strange  disappearance,  I  fell  into  a  reverie  of  retro- 
spection. Where  were  Captain  Temple  and  the  Yoimg 
Eagle  1  Where  was  Si  Plummer,  who  had  loaned  me 
his  belongings,  and  who,  I  imagined,  I  could  see  with 
his  bundle  on  his  shoulder,  chanting  his  song  as  he  went 
over  the  hill  ?  Where  was  the  brave  sailor  who  had 
thrown  his  severed  hand  at  the  feet  of  the  English  of- 
ficer  ?  And  what  was  I,  but  a  person  who  was  allowing 
himself  to  become  embroiled  in  a  cause  in  which  he 
had  no  heart — deeper  and  deeper  committed  every  day 
to  plots  and  conspiracies  for  whose  method  he  had  no 
stomach  (yes,  I  may  set  it  do\vn — assassination,  dagger, 
and  pistol  were  spoken  of !).  Truly  I  had  no  place  here ! 
and  a  great  wish  came  over  me  that  I  could  exchange 
this  borrowed  finery,  and  this  assumption  of  being  what 
I  was  not,  for  a  sailor's  toggery,  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
sea,  and  take  up  again  my  life  on  a  vessel  to  whose  peak 
I  might  look  up  and  sight  the  flag  for  whose  sake  my 
countrymen  were  dying — for  whose  sake  I  should  and 
would  be  fighting  as  soon  as  God  would  let  me  ! 

The  door  of  the  little  room  opened.  Gustave  had  long 
since  had  my  hair  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  and  I 
had  been  sitting  in  silence  I  know  not  how  long.  But 
with  the  draught  of  air  from  the  hallway  I  turned  my 
head  and  saw  a  small  dwarf  of  a  man,  who  was  a  sort 
of  a  servant  and  boots  in  the  house^  standing  there  with 
the  morning  paper.  I  took  it — the  London  Times — and 
read  the  head-line  in  the  first  column,  "  England's  Dis- 
grace !"    in  big  black   letters.     And   below   it : — "  Has 
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Anptber  Vessel  Been  Lost  in  Single  Action  to  the 
United  States  ?"  Hastily  I  read  the  rumored  report 
(pity  'twas  not  true)  of  the  capture  of  another  forty-four 
gun  frigate  by  the  gallant  Co7istitution.  I  laughed  aloud 
at  the  Times's  expressions  of  astonishment  that  such 
things  should  be,  and  then  I  threw  the  paper  down  and 
burst  into  a  loud  huzza. 

Gustave  had  been  watching  me  as  if  he  thought  I  had 
suddenly  turned  madman. 

"  Is  Napoleon  defeated  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  No,  no ;  not  that,"  I  answered,  smiling  to  myself, 
and  I  think  that  I  heard  him  give  a  sigh  of  relief.  At 
this  moment  there  was  a  tap  on  the  door,  and  the  old 
fellow  laid  down  the  fine  plum-colored  coat  that  he  had 
been  preparing  for  my  wearing,  and  Monsieur  de  Redun 
was  ushered  in  by  him  with  a  low  bow.  The  nobleman 
closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"  Mon  ami,"  he  said,  hurriedly,  "  I  would  speak  to  you 
alone."  Gustave  (he  had  been  "  loaned  "  to  me  by  De 
Soyecourt)  was  too  well -trained  a  servant  to  be  told. 
He  picked  up  a  pair  of  boots  and  went  out  into  the  hall- 
way. 

"  It  is  arranged  !"  cried  Monsieur  de  Redun,  speaking 
quickly  and  excitedly.  "Three  of  us  must  leave  for 
Paris  within  a  few  days !  A  cipher  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived !  The  time  is  most  opportune,  my  dear  Blondin, 
Ah  !  and  those  turn-coats  who  have  forgotten  tradition, 
and  licked  the  hand  that  humbled  them,  they  will  see 
how  the  faithful  will  stand  before  them  —  Dahit  Deiis 
his  quoqiie  finem !  Yes,  yes,  mon  cher  Jean,  we  will 
see  !" 

He  gave  me  an  embrace,  to  which  I  confess  I  replied, 
because  he  was  my  friend,  and  then  he  continued : 
"  You  are  the  one  to  go  with  us — you,  and  De  Soyecourt, 
and  myself.  We  can  face  the  danger  bravely,  mon  ami! 
Consider  the  reward  !" 
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Aye,  there  it  was  again — "  the  reward."  What  did  I 
really  care  for  it  ? 

"  I  have  an  invitation  for  you  to  be  one  of  a  little 
partie  carree  this  evening,"  Monsieur  de  Redun  went 
on.  "I  judge  it  is  best  that  you  attend —  Eh,  what's 
the  matter?" 

I  was  standing  with  my  back  to  him,  looking  out  of 
the  window ;  he  approached  and  placed  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder.  I  turned,  and  his  eyes  met  mine.  I  was 
constrained  to  speak  at  once  of  what  was  uppermost  in 
my  thoughts.     It  required  some  courage. 

"  jNIonsieur  de  Redun,"  I  asked,  "  what  do  you  really 
think  of  me  ?" 

"  I  think  you  are  one  who  can  be  trusted,"  he  replied. 
"In  fact,  on  that  I  would  stake  my  life;  but — "  He 
hesitated. 

"  But  what?"  I  inquired. 

"Well,  then,  I  pray  you  not  to  take  offence,  there 
is  none  intended  —  but  why  should  I  not  tell  you? 
The  manner  of  your  joining  us  was  certainly  most 
strange,  and  in  some  minds  it  has  excited  a  suspicion. 
That  there  have  been  spies  among  us,  we  know  well ; 
but  you — " 

I  interrupted  him.  "  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  I 
would  rather  die  than  betray  a  single  word  of  what  I 
have  heard,  or  know  by  being  told.  But  listen  " — I 
spoke  earnestly  and  slowly — "  one  can  be  honest  with 
a  friend  —  I  truly  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  any 
scheming  to  restore  the  old  regime.  I  have  thought 
everything  over  carefully,  and  have  come  to  a  decision, 
my  first  statement  put  aside." 

Monsieur  de   Redun    said   nothing,   but   stood   there 

listening,  with  one  elbow  on  the  mantel-piece,  while   I 

continued  speaking.     It  was  some  minutes  before  I  had 

Ifinished,  but  I  told  him  frankly  of  my  position  and  what 

I  considered  right  for  me  to  do.     He  was  most  atten- 
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tive,  and  although  once  or  twice  I  saw  that  he  felt  like 
making  some  interruption,  he  restrained  himself. 

"  You  have  deceived  us,  then,  in  something;  is  it  so  ?'' 
he  inquired  at  last,  speaking  cautiously. 

"  I  fear  me  that  I  have  ;  that  is,  I  have  allowed  you 
to  persist  in  a  mistake."     A  long  silence  followed. 

"  You  need  not  inform  me  in  what  mistake,  monsieur," 
he  said,  quietly.  (I  noticed  that  he  had  dropped  my 
title.)  *'  I  shall  not  even  ask,  why  you  did  not  tell  me 
this  thing  before  ;  but,  believe  me,  at  this  late  hour  I 
appreciate  the  confidence  that  you  have  placed  in  me. 
As  to  your  misgivings  in  regard  to  our  attempts  to  re- 
store the  better  things,  I  shall  say  nothing,  monsieur.  If 
you  have  weighed  carefully  the  matter,  I"  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  dissuade  you.  .  .  .  But  one  thing,  spoken  as  a 
friend,  I  must  tell  you :  Do  not,  for  your  life,  breathe  a 
word  of  this  to  De  Soyecourt,  Du  Saille,  or  to  any  of  the 
others." 

"Tell  me,  what  am  I  to  do?"  I  asked.  "I  am  in 
your  power — your  hands." 

"  It  would  be  wrong,"  the  Marquis  replied,  musingly, 
but  with  a  sad  tone  in  his  words,  "  not  to  help  you, 
aside  from  the  requirements  of  friendship.  So  do  not 
fear." 

"  I  do  not  fear ;  I  do  not  fear,"  I  reiterated.  "  But 
what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  You  must  come  with  us  to  France,"  was  the  answer, 
spoken  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  "  Despite  the  embargo 
laid  on  trade  and  importations  by  the  usurper,  money 
works  corruption,  corruption  means  many  things.  It  is 
a  known  fact  that  licenses  to  enter  French  ports  have 
been  sold  to  both  American  and  English  vessels.  You 
are  not  safe  in  this  country;  come  with  us  to  where 
danger  will  be  no  less,  but  chances  to  follow  your  own 
ideas  the  better.  I  can  explain  that  you  have  left  for 
some  French  port  when  you  desert  us,  and  if  you  do 
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not  return  I  shall  join  in  the  general  mourning,  that  is 
all.  We  will  increase  our  party  by  one  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  original  number,  and  I  shall  let  you  know  as 
soon  as  possible  how  we  intend  to  leave  England.  Good- 
bye, until  this  evening.  .  .  .  Au  revoir,  monsieur." 

When  he  had  gone  I  began  to  think  and  ponder  over 
what  had  passed.  Had  I  been  foolish  in  being  so  frank 
and  clear- spoken  ?  A  word  from  the  IMarquis,  and  I 
might  be  returned  to  the  hulks  or  the  prison-yard.  Yet 
in  getting  out  of  England  lay  my  only  chance  to  escape 
or  to  carry  out  my  plans.  From  what  had  gone  before, 
I  understood  that  it  was  intended  to  make  a  voyage 
across  the  Channel  in  one  of  the  small  smuggling-vessels 
that  plied  an  adventurous  and  remunerative  trade  along 
the  coast  of  England,  despite  the  careful  watching  of  the 
coast-guard  vessels  and  the  war-ships.  But  Monsieur 
de  Redun's  manner  had  chilled  towards  me — I  felt  that. 
My  words  had  killed  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had 
always  addressed  me.  I  half  feared  that  I  had  been 
rash. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 
A    DISCOVERY   AT    A    DISCOUNT 

Notwithstanding  this  set-back,  we  made  rather  a 
merry  group  at  the  partie  carre'e  that  evening.  My  re- 
straint wore  off ;  I  ahnost  felt  relieved.  //  n^y  a  que  le 
premier  pas  qui  coute.  To  all  intents,  nothing  had  oc- 
curred. 

The  people  one  met  at  these  gatherings  were  most 
interesting ;  the  impoverished  rubbed  elbows  with  the 
affluent,  but  the  manners  of  all  were  the  same  —  the 
stilted  courtesy,  the  bowing  and  scraping,  and  the  gal- 
lant speeches.  Young  bucks  and  aged  beaux,  blooming 
young  creatures  and  ci-devant  beauties  were  gathered 
together,  and,  excepting  the  small -talk,  gossip,  and  co- 
quetting, the  conversation  was  limited  to  the  days  that 
had  been  and  the  times  that  were  to  come — when  the 
eagles  of  the  usurper  should  give  place  to  the  lilies  of 
the  rightful  heir  of  the  throne  of  France — their  France. 
Titles  and  great  names  were  there — a  surfeit  of  them — 
and  exalted  personages  lent  their  presence  on  great  oc- 
casions. I  was  presented  to  royalty  in  the  persons  of 
two  future  kings  —  one  a  very  affable  imbecile  and  the 
other  a  jaded  rake — and  I  heard  enough  scandal  to  sink 
a  ship. 

Many  English  notables  —  lords  and  ladies,  famous 
statesmen,  and  military  leaders — would  come  to  the 
crushes  and  routs.  I  liked  them  much  better  than  I 
did  the  people  I  was  supposed  to  belong  to,  all  said  and^ 
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done.  They  are  a  fighting  nation,  and  we  Americans 
have  more  points  in  common  with  them  than  we  gener- 
ally admit  (prejudice  again,  you  see).  But  they  did  not 
love  us,  and  often  I  had  to  control  my  tongue  or  I  would 
have  betrayed  myself. 

But  here  we  are  off  our  course  with  a  vengence ;  no 
more  side  issues  at  present. 

Monsieur  de  Redun  (noble  gentleman)  treated  me  as 
if  we  had  never  held  the  conversation  that  had  upset 
our  first  relations ;  he  did  not  once  refer  to  it.  Our 
friendship  triumphed  over  everything ;  he  was  kindness 
itself  to  me  always. 

One  afternoon  (the  i8th  of  January),  upon  the  break- 
ing up  of  one  of  the  little  poverty-stricken  courts,  M.  de 
Redun  ran  his  arm  through  mine,  at  the  same  time  say- 
ing, "  I  shall  walk  home  with  you,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  Monsieur  de  Brienne." 

We  strolled  along  in  silence,  I  waiting  for  my  friend 
to  speak.     At  last  he  did  so,  halting  at  my  door. 

"  By  twelve  o'clock  to-night  you  and  I  will  start  north- 
ward in  a  chaise,  and  to-morrow  evening,"  he  whispered, 
softly,  "  we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  neighborhood  of 

N ,  where  we  will   meet   the  others,  and  embark,  if 

the  weather  permits,  in  one  of  the  little  luggers  that  cut 
deeply  into  the  King's  revenue.  If  we  land  safely  on 
the  other  side,  you  had  best  quit  us  at  once.  Leave  it 
all  to  me.     In  five  hours  I  call  for  you." 

"  Never  mind  the  curling-tongs  to-night,  Gustave," 
aid  I,  as  the  little  old  man  came  forward  to  meet  me 
upon  my  entrance  to  my  lodgings,  "  I  am  leaving  Lon- 
don." 

"To  be  gone  some  time,  Monsieur  le  Marquis.''" 

"  Yes,  to  be  gone  some  time.  But  I  shall  not  need 
^ou  for  two  hours ;   you  can  go  out  and  take  the  air  for 

while." 
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"  Bien,  Monsieur  le  Marquis." 

The  faithful  old  fellow  left  the  room,  and  I  thumped 
myself  down  in  the  easy-chair  and  gazed  at  the  fire.  I 
was  thinking  over  two  very  curious  things  that  had  hap- 
pened that  afternoon  that  drove  even  my  coming  de- 
parture out  of  my  mind. 

It  was  at  the  reception  of  the  Duchesse  de  Villequier. 
Late  in  the  proceedings  a  tall,  ascetic-looking  youth 
was  announced  as  "  Le  Due  de  B — rt,  Chevalier  d' 
,"  etc.,  etc. — no  end  of  bobtails  and  pendants. 

"  Le  Due  de  B — rt !"  exclaimed  I  to  myself,  looking 
at  him  closely.  How  odd  !  here  was  a  remarkable  ad- 
venture !     In  another  minute  I  was  presented  to  him. 

"We  must  be  relatives.  Marquis,"  he  said,  languidly 
(by  the  way,  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  draper's  establishment) ; 
"  that  is,  through  marriage.  My  uncle  espoused  one  of 
your  aunts,"  he  added,  "'La  belle  Helene,'  she  was 
called  at  court." 

^' I  am  charmed  and  honored  at  the  privilege  you 
extend.  Monsieur  le  Due,"  I  replied,  bowing.  "  'Tis  most 
gracious  of  you."  ('Twas  this  way  we  all  spoke  to  one 
another.)  My  young  coxcomb  touched  the  region  of 
his  heart  with  his  finger-tips,  and  offered  me  his  snuff- 
box in  the  old-mannered  way. 

It  was  rather  amusing.  If  he  was  my  cousin  by  mar- 
riage, well  and  good ;  but  if  he  was  not,  and  was  related^l 
by  blood,  why,  it  was  a  very  different  matter;  it  all  de- 
pended upon  who  I  was  myself  who  he  was.  But  he 
appeared  ignorant  entirely  of  the  fate  of  the  two  fair 
sisters,  and  I  soon  tired  of  talking,  so  we  parted.  We 
ran  across  one  another  two  or  three  times  in  the  crowd, 
but  I  would  luff  up  to  avoid  getting  within  speaking 
distance. 

The  other  odd  circumstance  to  which  I  referred  was 
the  presence  at  the  reception  of  the  Duchesse  of  a  gen- 
tleman named  Hurdiss;  he  was  from  Cornwall,  and  had 
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a  son  in  the  King's  service — a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  I 
gathered  from  what  I  heard  him  say. 

As  I  sat  there  thinking  and  watching  the  glowing 
coals  I  did  not  notice  how  the  time  had  sped,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  clock  strike  such  a  late  hour ; 
before  I  had  finished  counting  the  strokes  Gustave  en- 
tered and  lit  a  candle. 

"  'Tis  growing  cold.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said  the 
old  servant.  "If  you  are  going  to  face  the  weather  to- 
night you  had  best  dress  warmly." 

I  was  preparing  to  shift  into  some  heavier  clothing, 
and  stood  there,  partly  dressed,  stretching  myself  before 
the  fire. 

"  Pardon  me.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  said  Gustave, 
rather  timidly.     "  You  are  going  to  France  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  shall  not  return  to  England,"  I  answered. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis." 

"  Well  ?" 

"  How  did  you  get  that  scar  on  your  neck,  monsieur  ? 
I  have  been  minded  to  ask  before — I  have  been  afraid. 
Pardon  my  boldness  now." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  a  scar  there,  Gustave." 
(A  man,  unless  he  has  some  especial  reason  for  looking, 
seldom  sees  the  back  of  his  neck.) 

"  Take  this  small  mirror,  monsieur  ;  hold  it  so.  Now 
look  in  the  large  glass,  monsieur." 

I  did  as  the  old  man  directed,  and  there  was  a  distinct 
red  line,  or,  better,  two  red  lines,  that  joined  at  the  nape 
of  the  neck  and  ran  nearly  to  my  shoulder-blades  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  V. 

"  I  can't  remember  any  injury,  Gustave.  I  must  have 
been  born  with  it,  I  dare  say." 

"A  birth-mark,  monsieur — so?  A  strange  coinci- 
dence, ma  fois  !" 

"  In  what  way,  Gustave  ?" 

"Why,  in  many  ways.  Monsieur;  but  'tis  of  no  moment." 
13 
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With  this  he  turned  away,  and  began  to  thrust  some 
of  my  belongings  into  a  pair  of  heavy  saddle-bags  ]\Ion- 
sieur  de  Redun  had  sent  to  my  lodgings.  But  my  cu- 
riosity was  aroused. 

"You  have  a  story  to  tell,"  said  I,  half  laughing,  to 
the  old  fellow,  who  generally  needed  little  encourage- 
ment to  talk  ;  "  what  is  it  about  ?" 

Gustave  looked  up.     "  Le  Due  de  B— rt,"  he  began. 

I  started.     "  What  name  was  that .'"'  I  asked. 

He  repeated  it  once  more,  slowly. 

"Oh  yes;  I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  him  to-day. 
W^ell  ?" 

"  Not  he,  Monsieur  le  Marquis.  I  was  speaking  of 
his  uncle,  from  whom  he  received  his  title." 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  go  on — continue."  ^i 

"He  had  a  scar  like  that,  monsieur — the  trace  of  a 
would-be  assassin's  dagger.  But  that  is  not  the  strange 
part.  He  had  a  son  who  had,  when  born,  the  same 
marks.  Monsieur  le  Marquis." 

I  was  hard  put  to  it  now  to  conceal  my  interest  and 
eagerness. 

"  How  did  you  know  of  this  ?"  I  asked,  making  believe 
to  yawn.     "  Gossip,  eh  ?" 

"  Every  one  was  talking  of  it,  but  I  have  better  proof. 
My  wife — a  good  woman,  long  since  dead.  Monsieur  le 
Marquis — was  the  child's  foster-mother." 

"  What  became  of  the  boy,  Gustave  .?"  I  inquired,  carei 
lessly. 

"  He  disappeared,  monsieur.  He  would  have  been  a" 
relative,  and  about  your  age." 

"Yes,  a  blood  relation,"  I  returned.  Then  I  gave  a 
sudden  whistle.      "  Come,  come,  we  must  hurry." 

Gustave  went  on  with  his  packing  in  silence.     I  looket 
at  my  reflection  in  the  glass. 

"  Bon  soir.  Monsieur  le  Due,"  said  I,  bowing.  "  Mes^ 
compliments  chez  vous." 
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Then  I  made  a  grimace  at  myself  and  hurried  into  my 
clothes.  When  I  was  dressed  I  once  more  sat  down 
before  the  fire  and  thought  things  over,  and  I  came  at 
last  to  the  decision  that  it  was  best  for  me  to  adhere  to 
my  previous  determination  and  not  to  allow  anything  to 
turn  me. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 
IN    THE    CHOPS    OF    THE    CHANNEL 

Before  daylight  of  the  next  morning  my  good  patron 
and  myself  were  some  thirty  miles  north  of  London, 
driving  through  the  county  of  Essex.  At  about  ten 
o'clock  we  breakfasted  at  a  way-side  tavern,  where  we 
exchanged  our  chaise  and  tired  horse  for  two  saddle 
beasts,  I  having  quite  a  tussle  with  mine  as  I  mounted; 
and  then  we  pressed  ahead  all  the  afternoon,  expecting 

to  be  near  the  little  village  of  N some  time  in  the 

evening.  It  was  damp  and  chilly,  the  prospect  was  not 
fine  in  the  way  of  scenery,  and  my  companion  was  in  no 
talkative  frame  of  mind.  It  was  strange ;  I  was,  so  to 
speak,  a  blind  man  in  the  power  of  his  guide,  for  if  I 
should  lose  Monsieur  de  Redun  I  should  be  in  a  bad  way. 
At  last  I  knew  we  were  near  the  sea  by  the  way  the 
horizon  line  cut  straight  across  the  sky. 

I  wondered  greatly  at  my  patron's  knowledge  of  the 
road  and  the  by-ways  by  which  we  reached  this  particu- 
lar bit  of  the  coast.  For  hours  we  had  ridden  across  a 
wind-swept  plateau,  seamed  by  many  deep-worn  paths 
running  in  all  directions.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
afternoon  gibbet-like  sign-posts  had  helped  to  point  us 
to  the  right  direction,  but  as  it  grew  towards  dusk  we  saw 
none  of  them,  and  yet  never  once  had  Monsieur  de 
Redun  faltered — turning  and  twisting  and  yet  keeping 
the  same  general  direction,  until  he  had  brought  us  to 
the  edge  of  the  narrow  height  along  which  we  were  rid- 
ing.    There  was  the  dark  water  rolling  and  tumbling  and  v 
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booming  against  the  shore  far  beneath  us.  A  slight  mist 
was  blowing  inland  that  promised  thicker  weather.  We 
turned  northward,  and  finally  we  sighted  a  little  cluster 
of  houses,  whose  roofs  we  looked  down  upon  from  the 
top  of  the  great  cliff;  and  then  Monsieur  de  Redun 
drew  up  and  pointed. 

"  Your  eyes  are  good,"  said  he.  "  Can  3^ou  see  whether 
there  is  anything  hanging  from  the  window  of  the  house 
nearest  yonder  small  dock.'*" 

I  gazed  intently.  In  the  growing  darkness  I  could 
make  out  a  white  rag  or  something  fluttering  from  the 
window-sill,  and  so  I  reported. 

"The  signal,"  was  the  response  to  my  information. 
"They  are  ahead  of  us,  and  all  is  well  —  let  us  make 
haste." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  I,  reining  in  my  horse,  "  we  wdll  soon 
part,  perhaps,  and  I  am  going  to  take  this  opportunity, 
while  we  are  yet  alone,  to  say  a  few  short  words.  You 
are  a  nobleman  by  birth;  it  matters  not  who  I  am,  but 
you  have  taught  me  that  a  man  may  be  a  nobleman  by 
nature  and  by  conduct  also.  I  owe  you  more  than  I  can 
repay — more  than  I  can  reckon.  ]\Iay  you  have  no  cause 
to  regret  vour  kindness  to  a  forlorn  and  friendless  stran- 
ger.     God  bless  you!     In  words  I  cannot  thank  you  !" 

This  sounded  very  trite  and  commonplace,  I  grant,  but 
it  was  an  attempt  to  express  my  honest  feelings. 

My  dear  friend  looked  me  in  the  eyes.  "  You  have 
grown  close  to  my  heart,  mon  frere,  that  is  all,"  he  re- 
sponded. "Have  you  aught  to  tell  me  of  yourself  now 
that  you  would  not  have  said  before.'*  Eh,  bien,  venez 
la  dire." 

"It  would  do  no  good.  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell," 
was  my  reply. 

He  clasped  my  hand. 

"  One  question,  and  one  only — are  you  a  relation  of 
^  le  Marquis  de  Brienne  ?" 
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"  He  was  my  grandfather,  monsieur.     It  is  answered." 

"  Ah  !  so  ? — well,  we  may  meet  again  in  better  times — I 
shall  hear  from  you.  Come,  we  must  be  moving.  Nous 
serions  prudents." 

It  was  no  easy  job  to  urge  our  tired  nags  down  the 
steep  runway,  and  had  my  mount  backed  and  filled  the 
way  he  had  when  I  first  put  leg  over  him,  we  might 
both  of  us  have  pitched  headlong  upon  the  roofs  of 
some  of  the  outlying  huts,  for  they  were  scarcely  more. 

I  supposed  that  this  little  village  was  considered  of 
too  small  importance  to  be  watched  closely  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  it  must  have  been  apparent  that  it  was  not 
.fishing  or  net-mending  that  kept  so  many  stalwart  sailor- 
men  there.  It  would  have  been  a  fine  place  for  the  press- 
gang  to  have  swooped  down  upon.  f 

We  drew  up  our  horses  before  the  house  nearest  to  the 
stone  pier  or  jetty  that  ran  out  some  hundred  feet  or 
more  from  the  shore.  On  one  side  of  it  was  a  small 
dock  or  basin  large  enough  to  give  shelter  to  a  half-score 
of  fishing-boats  about  the  size  of  those  we  call  "  dories  " 
in  New  England. 

As  we  dismounted,  Monsieur  de  Redun  gave  a  halloo, 
and  a  figure  appeared  in  the  doorway.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  that  it  was  Monsieur  du  Saille.  He  called  back 
into  the  room  as  he  approached  us,  and  a  man  followed 
him  out  and  took  our  horses. 

"Ah,  De  Rbdun  !  you're  on  time,  as  usual,  and  I  see 
that  you  have  not  forgotten  your  way,"  Monsieur  Saille 
cried,  as  he  grasped  my  patron's  elbows  in  his  two  hands 
in  a  half  embrace.  Then  he  bowed  to  me  without  much 
effusion.  "  Good-day,  Monsieur  le  Marquis  !"  was  all  he 
said.  ; 

I  had  not  known  that  my  host  of  the  Gloucester  Arms 
was  going  to  be  one  of  us,  and  so  expressed  my  surprise 
at  seeing  him.  He  made  no  explanation,  but  I  take  it  he 
must  have  been  in  London  for  some  time,  and  that  he 
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had  come  direct  from  there,  although  I  had  not  met  him 
at  any  of  the  routs  or  parties. 

"Why  should  I  forget  my  way,  monsieur?"  my  patron 
said,  laughing,  as  he  paused  on  the  door-step.  "  Have 
I  not  travelled  it  every  month  for  three  years  .'*" 

As  we  entered  the  house  the  ]\Iarquis  de  Soyecourt 
was  standing  at  the  door,  and  greeted  us  in  his  usual 
reserved  way.  We  were  in  a  large  room,  and  I  noticed 
the  smell  of  the  same  kind  of  tobacco  that  the  sailors 
use  on  shipboard  in  the  English  service — a  smell  that 
seems  to  cling  to  them  and  to  all  of  their  belongings. 
But  apparently  none  of  the  gentlemen  had  been  smoking. 

"  Everything  is  most  propitious,"  said  De  Soyecourt, 
as  he  brought  forward  two  chairs  from  the  table.  "  Dame 
Fortune  smiles  on  us.  But  pardon  me ;  you  have  not 
noticed  Monsieur  Rembolez." 

It  was  then  that  I  saw  for  the  first  time  that  there  was 
a  figure  sitting  back  in  the  dark  shadows  in  the  corner 
of  the  room.  I  recognized  the  name,  and  as  soon  as  the 
owner  of  it  stepped  forward  into  the  light  of  the  single 
candle  I  remembered  his  face,  and  that  I  had  seen  it  in 
London.  He  was  a  sharp-featured,  thick-set  man — that 
is,  big  as  to  his  chest  and  shoulders,  but  very  light  and 
muscular  in  his  underpinning.  His  eyes  were  so  black 
that  they  appeared  all  pupils,  and  his  teeth  were  so  large 
and  even  that  I  believe  that  he  could  have  bitten  a  ten- 
penny  nail  in  tw^o  with  them,  for  his  jaw  also  looked 
strong  as  a  vise.  I  did  not  like  the  man,  and,  as  I  had 
good  cause  to  remember  afterwards,  he  on  his  part  had 
conceived  no  great  affection  for  me. 

At  the  mention  of  my  name  he  merely  glanced  up  and 
showed  his  teeth,  at  which  I  was  tempted  to  show  mine 
in  return,  for  the  meaning  of  that  display  was  rather  am- 
biguous. He  was  to  be  the  fifth  one  of  the  party,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  he  was  not  of  Monsieur  de  Redun's 
choosing. 
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"  A  good  night  for  the  crossing,"  observed  Monsieur 
de  Soyecourt.  "  Did  you  see  the  lookout  on  the  cliff  as 
you  came  down,  gentlemen  ?" 

"  I  doubt  not  he  saw  us,"  returned  my  patron.  "  But 
he  probably  kept  well  hidden.  Is  everything  ready? 
Is  Captain  St.  Croix  here  ?" 

"Yes,  and  most  of  his  crew  within  calling  distance," 
returned  the  steel-jawed  man,  casting  a  look  over  his 
shoulder. 

I  saw  no  door,  or  anything  that  would  suggest  that 
there  was  an  adjoining  room,  for  the  one  we  were  in 
occupied  the  whole  ground-floor  of  the  house ;  but  be- 
hind Monsieur  Rembolez  was  a  tall  oak  cupboard  that 
peached  almost  to  the  ceiling.  There  had  come  a  lull 
in  our  conversation ;  the  Marquis  and  the  host  of  the 
Gloucester  Arms  were  talking  in  whispers,  and  Monsieur 
de  Redun  was  engaged  in  pulling  off  his  heavy  riding- 
boots.  All  at  once  the  low  grumbling  of  men's  voices 
in  talk  was  heard,  and  then  a  round  oath  in  good  sea- 
faring English  issued  apparently  from  the  tall  cupboard. 
I  fairly  jumped  as  the  door  of- it  was  opened  outward, 
and  a  great,  black- whiskered  man  stepped  out  of  it. 
Then  I  saw  where  the  smell  of  tobacco  came  from,  for 
the  smoke  rolled  out  with  him,  and  the  ember  in  his 
long  clay  pipe  was  glowing. 

Astonished,  I  looked  past  him,  and  saw  that  the  cup- 
board concealed  a  good-sized  trap-door;  it  was  open, 
the  top  of  a  ladder  extended  through  the  floor,  and  the 
sound  of  the  voices  came  from  below.  It  was  a  most 
ingenious  idea — the  cellar  to  which  this  passageway  led 
was  not  under  the  house,  but  under  the  garden  at  the 
back  of  it.  The  floor  of  the  room  in  which  we  were  was 
made  of  hard,  dry  earth,  and  digging  there  would  have 
revealed  nothing. 

I  found  out,  by  questioning  afterwards  on  the  voyage 
over,  that  the  two  other  houses  which  abutted  on  the  in- 
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nocent-looking  garden  also  had  passageways  that  led  to 
the  smuggler's  store-room. 

The  bewhiskered  man  was  addressed  by  the  company 
as  Captain  St.  Croix,  but  I  would  bet  a  new  hawser  to  a 
ship's  biscuit  that  he  was  more  English  than  French,  al- 
though his  accent  was  fairly  good. 

"  It  looks  the  night  for  our  purpose,  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  politely,  but  in  a  gruff  tone  'of  voice.  "  We  have 
brewed  a  punch  below.  What  say  you  I  send  for  some 
of  it,  and  we  will  pledge  a  successful  passage  to  the 
HirondcUe^  eh  ?"' 

"  And  destruction  to  the  Corsican  upstart,"  put  in  he 
of  the  beady  eyes. 

The  captain  gave  a  hoot  down  the  shaft  and  ordered 
some  one  to  bring  up  the  punch-bowl.  At  the  same 
time  he  set  about  getting  us  something  to  eat  from  a 
rough  sideboard  near  the  fireplace. 

Just  as  a  man's  head  appeared  coming  up  the  ladder 
there  were  three  sharp  knocks  on  the  door,  and  a  tall 
fisher-lad  in  a  dripping  great-coat  came  in. 

"It's  thick  and  raining,"  he  said,  as  he  untied  the 
straps  of  his  tarpaulin  hat.  "I've  seen  the  lights  of  the 
old  boat.     She'll  be  off  the  head  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  Then  we  must  bear  a  hand,"  growled  the  captain. 
"  So,  gentlemen,  let  us  eat  and  drink  and  dispense  with 
ceremony." 

I  was  very  hungry,  and  fell  to  at  once,  as  did  the  others, 
but  I  noticed  that  ^Monsieur  Rembolez  found  time  to 
propose  his  toast  of  destruction,  which  was  accordingly 
tossed  off.    After  that  a  constrained  silence  fell  upon  us, 
that  no  one  seemed  anxious  to  break  in  upon  for  some 
reason  or  other,  but  full  justice  was  done  to  the  cap- 
tain's punch — by-the-way,  a  mighty  strong  brew  it  was. 
I  In  half  an  hour,  at  a  signal   from  the  outside,  we   left 
'  the   shelter  of  the   house,  and,  hurrying  down   to   the 
,  dock,  we  were  all  crowded  into  one  of  the  row-boats. 
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Then  pulling  away,  with  three  men  at  the  oars,  we 
headed  against  the  driving  rain  through  the  half-dark- 
ness. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  tlie 
moon  would  not  show  until  about  two  in  the  early  morn- 
ing— smugglers'  weather,  if  there  is  such.  Every  now 
and  then  we  could  see  a  flash  of  light  ahead,  as  if  a 
lantern  were  being  displayed  to  guide  us,  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  were  alongside  of  a  small,  low,  freeboarded 
craft  of  about  forty  tons.  We  scrambled  aboard  without 
ceremony. 

The  Hirondelle  must  have  had  two  or  three  other 
places  at  which  she  stopped  to  take  on  or  to  leave  her 

cargo  ;   I  am  quite  sure  she  took  on  nothing  from  N 

that  night,  but  her  decks  were  covered  with  bales  and 
boxes,  tightly  lashed  in  place.  As  it  was  so  wet,  I  fol- 
lowed the  four  other  gentlemen  down  into  the  little 
cabin,  although  my  love  of  the  sea  was  returning  so 
strongly  that  I  was  tempted  to  stay  on  deck  and  court  a 
soaking. 

The  little  box  of  a  place  in  which  we  were  sitting  was 
dimly  lighted  with  a  swinging  lamp,  and  as  we  conversed 
of  the  plot  and  object  of  our  trip  (of  which  I  shall  say 
nothing)  I  could  tell  that  we  were  travelling  at  a  good 
rate  of  speed  by  the  rushing  and  lapping  of  the  water 
against  the  hull.  The  reason  I  do  not  give  any  full  ac- 
count of  the  venture  in  which  I  was  supposed  to  be  en- 
gaged is  that  I  think,  even  now,  I  should  keep  it  silent, 
as  it  concerns  neither  me  nor  my  story,  and  it  might  be 
a  breach  of  confidence  to  dwell  on  it. 

My  titled  companions  were  not  hardened  salts,  and  co- 
herent conversation  soon  became  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility for  obvious  reasons.  Small  blame  !  The  odor  of 
that  cabin  was  wonder  inspiring — and,  truly,  smell  is  the 
snob  of  the  senses  !  It  is  the  last  thing  that  surrenders 
to   changed   conditions  ;  it   revolts    at  unexpected  mo-  ^ 
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ments,  and  overthrows  all  efforts  of  the  will.  The  crew 
bunked  aft,  and  mingled  with  the  whiffs  of  damp  cloth- 
ing was  the  aroma  of  stale  tobacco,  cheese,  rum,  garlic, 
and  pea  soup — a  bad  combination  for  sensitive  nostrils! 
It  did  not  worry  me  very  much  after  the  first  few  min- 
utes ;  Monsieur  de  Redun  stuck  it  out  through  pride 
more  than  anything  else,  but  the  others  lost  a  great  deal/ 
of  their  dignity. 

After  a  time  we  all  fell  asleep,  however,  most  of  us  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  I  was  the  first  to  awaken.  It  was  be- 
tween three  and  four,  and  still  raining,  when  I  came  out  of 
the  close,  musty  hole  and  breathed  the  fine  air.  I  noticed 
we  had  shortened  sail,  and  that  a  man  in  the  bow  was 
heaving  the  lead.  He  did  not  call  out  the  soundings,  but 
signalled  them  to  the  captain  by  motions  of  his  hand.  It 
was  clear  we  must  be  in  shoal  water,  but  in  how  many 
fathoms  I  could  not  tell.     All  at  once  the  man  at  the 

,  wheel  threw  the  lugger  up  into  the  wind,  and  we  pitched 
about,  hove  to,  for  probably  half  an  hour. 

Nothing  could  be  discerned  through  the  pearl-gray  of 
the  drizzle  but  the  green,  choppy  surface  of  the  sea 
stretching  out  all  about  us.  Every  one  on  deck  was 
listening.  I  could  see  that  from  their  attitudes,  and  I 
caught  the  infection  of  it,  and  strained  my  ears  on  the 
alert.  All  at  once  I  detected  a  sound  directly  astern  of 
us — the  crew  were  evidently  expecting  something  from 
the  bow,  and  were  all  facing  one  way.  I  hearkened  for 
a  moment,  to  make  sure,  and  then  I  knew  that  it  was  the 
sound  of  oars ;  so  I  spoke  to  the  man  nearest  me.  He 
clapped  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  gave  a  long,  low 
whistle,  which  was  answered  very  near  us  by  another. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  dark  shape  of  a  large  row-boat 
could  be  seen  approaching,  and,  going  below  into  the 
cabin,  I  aroused  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  who  gave 
welcome  to  the  news — our  friend  Rembolez  appeared 

.rather  nervous. 
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Where  the  lugger  put  off  her  cargo  I  do  not  know,  for 
as  soon  as  the  five  of  us  had  clambered  over  her  side 
into  the  barge,  and  Monsieur  de  Senez  had  given  a 
handful  of  gold  to  the  captain,  the  latter  stood  off,  pre- 
sumably to  the  southward,  while  we  rowed  directly  to 
the  east. 

Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by  the  rowers  or  the  man 
in  charge  of  them,  and  I  was  so  interested  in  wondering 
what  next  was  going  to  happen  that  I  was  perfectly  sat- 
isfied to  curb  my  curiosity  and  ask  no  questions.  I  was 
not  anxious  to  anticipate,  and  felt  really  sad  to  think 
that  I  was  soon  to  leave  Monsieur  de  Redun — for  what, 
I  knew  not.     But  "  vogue  la  gallere,''^  said  I  to  myself. 


CHAPTER     XXV 
IN    TRUE    COLORS 

We  were  off  the  coast  between  Dunquerque  and  Grave- 
lines,  and  I  should  judge  that  the  boat  had  rowed  out 
some  seven  or  eight  miles  to  meet  us.  The  men  at 
the  oars  looked  part  Dutch  and  part  French.  They 
were  a  villanous-looking  set,  however,  and  the  fellow  at 
the  tiller  appeared  little  above  them  in  order  of  intelli- 
gence ;  but  while  we  were  pulling  straight  ahead,  the 
cockswain  suddenly  stood  up  and  lifted  his  hand  to  call 
attention. 

"Arretez!"  he  whispered,  hoarsely. 

The  men  backed  water  skilfully,  but  yet  such  head- 
way did  the  boat  have  on  that  it  required  three  or  four 
efforts  before  we  came  to  a  stop.  There,  not  ten  lengths 
from  us,  lay  a  long  white  lapstreak,  sharp  at  both  ends. 
She  had  pulled  almost  athwart  our  bows  !  Had  we  been 
keeping  any  sort  of  a  lookout  we  would  have  seen  her 
before,  as  her  crew  must  have  had  us  in  sight  for  some 
minutes.  One  glance  at  them  told  me  that  these  peo- 
ple were  not  French  !  Rembolez  had  stood  up  almost 
as  soon  as  the  cockswain,  and  was  looking  forward 
eagerly,  but  I  saw  his  face  change  to  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression. 

"  Les  Anglais !"  exclaimed  the  cockswain  between  his 
teeth. 

A  few  strokes  of  the  long  oars  that  the  men  in  the 
stranger  craft  wielded,  and  she  was  alongside  of  us. 

"  Un  pilote  ?"  said  a  voice  with  an  execrable  accent 
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and  a  drawling  twang  through  the  nose.  "We  want  a 
pilot. — Avez-vous  un  pilote  ?" 

"  We  have  no  pilot  for  you  !"  answered  Monsieur  du 
Saille  in  English.     "  Keep  away  from  us." 

At  the  same  time  he  drew  from  the  breast  of  his  coat 
a  small  double-barrelled  pistol. 

"Who  are  you,  and  where  do  you  come  from  ?"  put  in 
Monsieur  Rembolez. 

There  was  evidently  some  consternation  in  the  white 
boat  at  hearing  the  sound  of  English.  The  men  were 
leaning  forward  preparing  to  take  a  stroke,  and  one  of 
them  hitched  at  the  big  knife  in  his  belt. 

But  what  was  I  doing  at  this  very  moment? 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  was  restraining  an  inclina- 
tion to  plunge  overboard  and  strike  out  for  the  whale- 
boat. 

It  is  almost  past  believing,  but  unless  my  eyes  were 
playing  me  false  there  was  something  passing  familiar 
in  the  figure  of  the  big  man  who  stood  there  upright  in 
the  stern-sheets,  balancing  a  boat-hook  in  his  hand.  This 
aside,  it  would  have  required  but  a  close  glance  at  the 
wiry,  strong -knit  figures  and  the  keen,  sharp -featured 
faces,  for  one  who  knew,  to  declare  that  they  were  no 
English  press-gang  bullies,  but  Yankee  sailor-men! 
What  were  they  doing  here  ? 

I  was  trying  to  control  my  voice,  which  had  left  me  in 
my  astonishment,  but  the  nobleman  landlord  did  not 
notice  my  condition,  and  was  still  continuing  his  warn- 
ing. 

"  Come  no  closer,"  he  said — "  at  your  peril.  We  have 
no  pilot  for  you.     Keep  off  !" 

The  big  man  in  the  stranger  boat  was  evidently  per- 
plexed and  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  when  I  found  my 
tongue. 

"Plummer!  Si  Plummer!  Get  me  out  of  this!"  I 
cried. 
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We  were  so  near  by  this  time  that  our  oars  were  almost 
touching,  but  the  astonishment  occasioned  on  both  sides 
by  my  sudden  outbreak  seemed  to  paralyze  all  hands. 

"Who,  in  the  name  of  Davy  Jones,  are  you?''  came 
the  answer,  spoken  quickly. 

"John  Hurdiss,  of  the  Youjig Eagle ^''  cried  I,  throwing 
off  my  cloak.  "  Look  alive  !  I'm  coming  to  you  !"  Just 
as  I  was  about  to  plunge  overboard  I  felt  myself  grasped 
about  the  arm. 

It  was  Rembolez  who  had  laid  hold  of  me  !  The  w^ords 
he  hissed  I  did  not  catch,  but  in  order  to  loose  myself  I 
drew  back  my  free  hand  and  caught  him  a  blow  fairly  be- 
tween the  eyes.  He  did  not  relax  his  hold,  however,  but 
endeavored  to  throw  me  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
Although  he  was  a  powerful  man,  he  probably  did  not 
know  much  about  wrestling  ;  I  had  the  firmer  footing, 
and,  twisting  him  round,  I  turned  the  tables,  and  was 
forcing  him  away  from  me  when  he  sank  his  great  white 
teeth  into  the  sleeve  of  my  coat.  Had  he  caught  my 
flesh  I  might  have  lost  the  use  of  my  arm,  but,  as  it  was, 
he  laid  hold  of  the  cloth  only,  and  th^sleeve  parted  at 
the  shoulder ;  but  the  little  French  cockswain  now  de- 
cided to  take  a  hand,  and  sprang  upon  me  from  behind, 
but  the  result  was  to  my  helping.  I  just  remembered 
hearing  the  sharp  snapping  of  Monsieur  du  Saille's 
pistol,  which  missed  fire,  when  I  went  backwards  over 
the  gunwale,  and  with  me  fell  Beady  Eyes  and  the  little 
cockswain  !  I  came  up  between  the  two  boats.  In  the 
meantime  both  the  crews  were  laying  about  with  their 
oars  over  my  head,  and  there  was  a  lusty  scrimmage 
going  on.  As  soon  as  he  felt  the  water  closing  over 
him,  Rembolez  released  his  hold,  but  the  little  'long- 
shoreman in  the  striped  shirt  still  held  on,  and  before  I 
knew  it,  some  one  grabbed  me  and  him  also,  and,  pulled 
us  both  over  into  the  long  white  boat.  Somehow  the 
combatants  had  drifted  apart,  and  with  a  quickness  that 
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was  surprising  the  Yankees  had  got  out  their  oars  and 
were  giving  way. 

I  scrambled  to  my  feet,  and,  looking  over  the  stern,  I 
saw  that  the  other  boat  was  after  us,  but  they  never  could 
have  caught  us  had  they  been  pulling  two  men  on  a 
thwart.  In  three  minutes  they  turned  about  and  made 
off  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  Douse  my  top-lights  !"  exclaimed  Plummer,  leaning 
forward  and  smearing  the  blood  away  from  a  slight 
wound  on  the  side  of  his  face.  "  Where,  in  the  name 
of  Tophet,  did  you  come  from,  lad  ?" 

"  From  an  English  prison,  in  the  first  place,"  I  laughed, 
chattering  from  the  cold  ;  ''  but  it's  a  long  story.  Oh,  but 
I  will  be  glad  to  see  our  colors  again  !  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  is  you,  Silas !  I'm  mighty  glad — but  wait  till 
I  gain  my  wits." 

The  French  cockswain  here  interrupted  any  more 
questions  or  explanations  by  an  effort  to  jump  over- 
board. 

"  Lay  hold  of  him  !"  cried  Plummer  to  the  men  in  the 
bow.  "  Hold  the  frog-eater!"  and  in  a  minute  they  had 
pinioned  the  little  Frenchman  down.  "  Pull,  larboard ; 
hold,  starboard  !"  Plummer  ordered  all  at  once,  jamming 
the  long  sweep  he  was  steering  with  hard  down,  and  I, 
following  the  glance  of  his  eye,  saw  outlines  of  a  vessel 
not  five  hundred  yards  away. 

"  What  ship  is  that  ?"  I  asked. 

"The  Yankee,  privateer,"  my  old  friend  replied,  "Cap- 
tain Jonathan  Gorham  ;  the  luckiest  vessel  ever  launched 
— that's  honest  truth !  Oh,  we've  some  yarns  to  spin,  my 
son,  and  so  must  you,  and,  ecod !  we'll  have  a  time  of 
it !  I  can  scarce  believe  that  it  is  you  at  all,  lad — just 
as  you  said  of  rne.  How  in — but  it's  the  sort  of  a  thing 
I  might  expect  would  happen  on  a  cruise  like  the  one 
we've  had  since  leaving  Buzzard's  Bay !" 
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"  Well,  I  have  had  some  adventures  myself,  Plummer," 
I  said.  "  That's  gospel !  And  in  the  very  first  place, 
I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  loan  of  the  clothes 
and  cap,  my  man." 

Now,  upon  my  soul,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  condescend- 
ing in  my  speech,  but  there  must  have  been  something 
in  my  tone  that  caused  the  honest  seaman  to  make  a 
change  in  his. 

"  I  hope  they  brought  you  luck,  sir,"  he  said. 

I  noticed  that  he  had  said  "sir"  involuntarily. 

"  Indeed  they  did,"  I  returned.  "  I'll  have  to  tell  you 
all  about  it." 

I  glanced  back  through  the  mist.  What  were  the 
conspirators  thinking  or  saying  about  me?  I  trusted 
that  Monsieur  de  Redun  would  find  himself  in  no  scrape 
— because  he  had  been  my  sponsor.  And  why  the 
deuce  had  Rembolez  been  so  anxious  to  prevent  my 
leaving  them  ?      That  was  odd  ! 

But  now  the  bowmen  were  getting  in  their  oars,  and 
we  were  close  alongside  of  a  large  top-sail  schooner,  a 
splendid  bit  of  ship-building.  She  was  hove  to,  and  the 
great  main-sail  was  crackling,  and  the  reef  points  keeping 
up  a  continuous  drumming  against  it ;  and  the  sound 
was  good  to  my  ears. 

"What  have  we  here?"  called  a  voice  over  the  rail, 
only  a  few  feet  above  our  heads. 

"  A  pilot  and  a  passenger,  sir,"  answered  Plummer, 
pushing  the  whale-boat  off  from  the  side  of  the  schooner 
with  his  hands. 

A  short  rope  was  thrown  out  to  us,  and,  laying  hold 
of  it,  I  clambered  over  the  bulwarks  and  came  down  on 
deck,  where  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  one  of  the 
strangest-looking  figures  that  I  have  met  in  the  course 
of  my  knocking  about  the  world. 

Before   me    stood   a    slight,   stoop  -  shouldered    man, 
dressed  in  a  blue  broadcloth  coat  and  an  old-fashioned, 
14 
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long,  yellow  satin  waistcoat,  over  which  protruded  a  stiff 
shirt-fritl  brown  with  snuff.  He  had  on  a.  pair  of  tight- 
fittinsi  buclvskin  breeches  thrust  into  heavy  sea-boots. 
A  hanger  that  must  have  weighed  four  pounds  depended 
from  a  broad  leather  belt  about  his  waist.  The  expres- 
sion on  his  face  was  the  remarkable  thing  about  him. 
At  first  I  thought  that  he  was  laughing  at  me,  for  his  light 
blue  eyes  had  such  an  eager  twinkling  light  in  them  that 
they  appeared  to  show  amusement.  Plis  mouth  was 
parted  in  a  smile,  and  a  continual  lifting  and  lowering 
of  his  eyebrows  lent  the  idea  that  he  considered  me  or 
my  appearance  some  huge  joke. 

"  Is  this  the  passenger  or  the  pilot?"  he  asked,  lifting 
a  heavy  cocked  hat,  and  giving  it  a  little  flourish  over 
his  head. 

"Neither  passenger  nor  pilot,"  I  replied,  "but  an 
escaped  prisoner  from  England,  who  is  anxious  to  get  a 
chance  to  fight  for  America  again.  I  was  captured  from 
the  Yoimg  Eagle^  privateer." 

The  man's  voice  had  surprised  me  also.  It  was  as 
fresh  and  young  as  a  boy's.  When  I  mentioned  the 
Young  Eagle  he  made  a  grimace  as  if  he  were  about  to 
whistle,  but  he  changed  it  to  an  odd,  rippling  laugh. 

"Oh,  ho!  Temple,  of  Stonington,  eh!  Such  a  reck- 
less, careless  devil !  I  know  him.  Good  sailor,  though. 
So  you  would  ship  with  us  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  answered.  "  And  try  to  do  my  duty.  Si 
Plummer  will  vouch  for  me." 

"Oh,  we  can  use  you,  never  fear,"  the  strange  man 
chuckled.     "  And  now  where  are  we  .'*" 

"  Eh  ?"  I  ejaculated. 

"What's  our  latitude  and  longitude?"  he  inquired. 

This  was  a  puzzler  for  me,  for  I  hardly  knew  one  from 
the  other,  and  could  not  have  answered. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  know  that  ?"  I 
asked,  trying  to  fend  off  answering. 
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"Ha,  ha !  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  where  I  am,"  he 
answered.  "  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  in  the  EnsHsh 
Channel,  the  North  Sea,  or  the  Bay  of  Biscay." 

This  was  told  to  me  as  if  it  were  another  huge  joke, 
but  I  thought  it  was  a  strange  condition  for  the  captain 
of  a  vessel  to  be  in. 

"We're  off  the  coast  of  France,"  I  said,  "not  far  from 
Dunquerque." 

"  Dunquerque  ?"  repeated  the  funny  man.  "  Ho,  ho  ! 
that's  fortunate.     What  may  be  your  name,  friend  .'*" 

"  John  Hurdiss,"  I  answered,  actually  with  a  feeling 
of  relief. 

"  Sounds  honest  enough.  Pleased  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance." From  the  gentleman's  e.tpression,  how- 
ever, one  might  have  thought  he  doubted  it,  and  was  go- 
ing to  dig  me  playfully  in  the  ribs. 

At  this  moment  Plummer,  with  two  or  three  of  the 
crew  of  the  whale-boat,  that  was  being  hoisted  in,  came 
aft.  They  had  the  little  Frenchman,  who  looked  half 
frightened  to  death,  with  them. 

"  Here's  the  pilot,  Captain  Gorham,"  Plummer  said, 
touching  his  cap. 

The  captain's  reply  to  this,  and  the  effect  of  it,  almost 
took  my  breath  away, 

"  Ah,  Pierre,"  he  said,  "  c'est  done  vous  ?  How  is 
IMadame  Burron  and  the  little  ones  ?" 

The  little  Frenchman  drew  back,  and  then  fell  at  the 
captain's  feet,  grasping  his  hand. 

"Ah,  Capitaine  Rieur,  bonne  fortune!"  he  cried,  and 
he  mumbled  something  I  could  not  catch. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  feel  of  my  wet  clothes  and  the 
sight  of  the  crew  standing  there  gaping  at  one  another, 
I  should  have  thought  that  I  was  dreaming. 
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Well,  I  suppose  if  I  were  writing  a  tale  of  invention, 
I  could  imagine  no  stranger  happenings  than  those  I 
have  recorded  in  the  last  few  pages  of  this  old  ledger. 
But  as  almost  everything  has  an  explanation  and  can  be 
sifted  down  to  the  why  and  wherefore,  when  we  keep  off 
the  subject  of  religion  and  beliefs,  I  can  make  plain  in  a 
few  words  the  situation.  If  "  a  ship  without  a  captain  is 
a  man  without  a  soul,"  truly  a  ship  without  a  compass  is 
a  man  without  an  eye.  And  that  was  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  the  top-sail  schooner  Ya?ikee,  of  New  Bedford. 

Four  days  before  I  had  come  on  board  she  had  had 
an  encounter  with  an  English  ship  that  had  offered  re- 
sistance. During  the  course  of  the  action  the  binnacle 
of  the  Yankee  had  been  shot  away,  and  the  compass 
smashed  to  flinders.  But  the  English  ship  had  been 
taken,  and  was  the  Yankee s  seventh  prize  in  a  cruise  of 
less  than  four  months.  Captain  Gorham  had  manned 
her  and  sent  her  home.  Now  the  only  compass  left  on 
board  the  Yankee  was  a  small  boat's  needle  in  a  wooden 
box.  But,  as  Plummer  told  me,  it  was  all  out  of  kilter, 
and  "  as  useless  to  steer  by  as  a  twirled  sheath-knife." 
For  three  days  after  the  last  capture  there  had  been  such 
thick  weather  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  sight 
of  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars,  and  had  sailed  not  by  dead- 
reckoning,  as  the  wind  had  blown  from  all  quarters,  but 
by  sheer  guesswork  and  the  lead. 

How  it  came  about  that  Captain  Gorham  knew  the 
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French  cockswain  was  simple :  Although  the  captain 
was  an  American  born  and  raised,  only  a  few  years  pre- 
vious to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  had  done  a  little 
smuggling  on  his  own  account  between  Dunquerque  and 
the  coast  of  England.  So  what  appeared  at  first  to  be 
most  mysterious  is  really  simple  when  we  come  to  look 
at  it. 

But  now  to  tell  of  what  we  did  : 

It  had  been  Captain  Gorham's  intention,  I  take  it,  to 
run  into  Dunquerque  Harbor,  but  owing  to  the  represen- 
tations of  Pierre  Burron,  who  stated  that  we  might  never 
leave  it  if  he  did  so,  this  idea  was  given  up ;  and,  keep- 
ing the  lead  going,  we  took  the  wind  on  our  quarter,  and 
made  off  to  the  southward,  the  captain  promising  to  put 
the  little  Frenchman  on  board  the  first  vessel  bound  for 
his  country,  and  pay  him  well  for  his  services,  if  they 
were  needed. 

While  we  had  been  coming  about,  I,  to  show  my  will- 
ingness, had  hauled  lustily  on  the  main-sheet  and  pitched 
in  with  the  crew ;  and  as  soon  as  everything  was  going 
well,  Plummer  and  I  sat  down  against  the  bowsprit  and 
began  to  spin  our  respective  yarns. 

Of  course  there  was  much  to  tell.  Mine  is  known 
already,  and  Plummer's  was  but  the  recounting  of  the 
most  unusual  good  fortune  that  had  ever  attended  the 
career  of  a  cruiser  in  any  service,  I  suppose. 

It  seems  that  finding  the  Young  Eagle  had  sailed  be- 
fore he  had  expected  she  would  be  ready,  Plummer  had 
delayed  a  long  time  before  he  had  found  a  berth  to  suit 
his  fancy,  and  then  he  had  shipped  in  the  Yankee^  from 
New  Bedford.  From  the  day  of  their  sailing  they  had 
had  fair  winds  and  great  luck,  capturing  two  vessels  off 
the  American  coast,  laden  with  supplies  for  the  English 
army  in  Canada,  two  more  on  the  high  seas,  and  three, 
of  all  places  in  the  world  but  almost  under  the  nose  of 
the  British  Admiralty,  at  the  entrance  of  their  own  pri- 
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vate  Channel !     In  all  these  encounters  they  had  lost  but 
two  men  killed  and  four  slightly  wounded. 

The  manning  of  so  many  prizes  had  reduced  the  crew 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  to  twenty-two  all  told. 
Being  a  fore-and-aft  vessel,  this  was  more  than  sufficient 
to  run  her  properly,  and,  although  it  w^as  considered 
foolhardiness  in  the  forecastle,  old  Smiley,  or  Smiler,  as 
they  called  Gorham,  had  determined  to  make  one  more 
attempt  to  pick  up  a  cargo  before  he  started  for  the 
States ;  besides,  the  necessity  of  speaking  some  vessel 
and  securing  a  compass  had  now  become  imperative. 

"  Tell   me    something   of   your  skipper,  Plummer,"  I 
said,  after  an  hour  or  such  a  time  of  talk    about   our- 
^  selves.    "  He  is  of  a  certainty  the  strangest  -  looking  man 
I  ever  met." 

"Well,  if  you  want  to  know  the  truth,"  Plummer  an- 
swered, in  a  whisper,  "  he's  as  mad  as  the  King  of  Bed- 
lam— that  is,  to  my  thinking.  In  fact,  on  shore  they  say 
he  is  in  league  with  the  devil.  But  whether  it  is  the 
devil  or  the  powers  above,  he  certainly  carries  a  fair 
pinch  of  good  luck  'twixt  his  thumb  and  his  forefinger. 
You  haven't  heard  him  sing  yet — w^ait  till  you  hear  him 
at  that !  It  will  make  the  flesh  crawl  on  your  back,  my 
lad.  But,  hark  3''e,  he's  a  good  seaman,  for  all  of  his 
blitliesome  vagaries.  And  he  can  man-handle  any  two 
of  us — mark  you  that,  mate  !" 

The  only  other  officer  capable  of  navigation  left  on 
board  the  schooner  was  the  third  lieutenant,  Mr.  Carter, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  slightly  wounded,  and  who  yet 
carried  his  right  arm  in  a  sling.  As  Plummer  and  I 
were  talking,  the  lieutenant  came  on  deck,  and  ordered 
us  to  shake  out  the  reef  in  the  main-sail  that  we  had 
taken  in  some  time  back,  and  set  the  top-sail  and  flying- 

jib. 

The  weather  was  clearing  up  and  the  wind  going  dowi 
at  the  same   time.     The   sun    now   broke  through  the' 
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clouds,  and  by  noon  it  was  fine,  clear  weather.  To  the 
eastward  we  could  see  the  low-lying  shores  of  France, 
while  to  the  westward  the  white  cliffs  of  England  shone 
plain  to  sight.  A  number  of  sail  could  be  seen  skirting 
the  English  coast,  close  in;  nothing  at  all  in  the  way  of 
shipping  could  we  make  out  on  the  other  hand.  But 
after  we  had  altered  our  course  slightly  to  the  east,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  made  out  a  brown  sail 
hugging  the  shore,  and  evidently  endeavoring  to  make 
the  entrance  to  a  small  port  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  little  bay.  We  could  see  the  houses  and  steeples 
plainly.  I  judge  it  was  either  Wissant  or  Ambleteuse ; 
I  think  the  former,  but  I  maybe  mistaken. 

It  was  evidently  the  skipper's  intention  to  head  off 
this  little  brown  sail,  and  soon  we  saw  that  in  this  he 
would  be  successful,  as  the  latter  turned  about,  and 
started  to  run  for  it;  but  a  point  of  land  made  her  take 
quite  an  offing,  and  in  two  hours  we  were  almost  within 
hailing  distance. 

One  of  the  18-pound  carronades  was  loaded,  and  a  shot 
fired  across  the  little  vessel's  bow.  Down  came  the 
brown  sail,  and  she  lay  there  swinging  and  dipping  like 
a  wild  fowl  too  frightened  to  escape.  I  have  seen  some 
clumsy  craft  in  my  time,  but  I  think  these  vessels  are  the 
strangest- looking.  She  was  a  French  lugger,  only  half 
decked  over,  with  a  great  leeboard  swung  alongside, 
and  had  a  conformation  somewhat  like  the  shape  of 
the  boats  that  boys  whittle  out  with  their  jack-knives. 
There  were  five  men  in  her,  who  appeared  scared  out  of 
their  wits,  but  their  relief  was  great  when  Captain  Gor- 
ham  hailed  them  in  French. 

They  had  no  compass,  but  agreed  to  set  our  pilot  on 
shore,  and  he  left  us,  grinning  and  delighted.  Now  we 
cleared  away  again,  and  left  the  Strait  of  Dover  behind 
us,  steering  a  course  somewhat  to  the  eastward  of  the 
middle  of  the  English  Channel. 
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I  noticed  that  the  armament  of  the  Yankee  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  You7ig  Eagk,  except  she  carried 
one  less  gun  on  a  side  ;  but  she  was  steady  and  quick  in 
answering  her  helm  —  points  that  would  have  counted 
greatly  in  her  favor  in  action. 

In  the  evening,  as  I  was  talking  to  some  of  the  crew 
below,  a  cabin-boy  came  into  the  forecastle  in  search  of 
me,  with  an  order  for  me  to  repair  aft  at  once — the  cap- 
tain wished  me.  I  had  exchanged  part  of  my  citizen's 
clothes  for  some  that  Plummer  had  offered  me,  as  my 
coat  was  minus  a  sleeve,  and  I  hastened  up.  Captain 
Gorham  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  little  quarter-deck  ; 
he  halted  as  he  saw  me  approaching. 

"You  will  dine  with  me  this  evening,  Mr.  Hurdiss," 
he  said.  "  And  if  my  nose  does  not  deceive  me,  dinner 
is  on  the  table." 

I  bowed  and  thanked  him,  and  we  went  down  into 
the  little  cabin.  Mr.  Carter  was  on  deck,  and  the  cap- 
tain and  I  sat  down  vis-a-vis.  No  sooner  had  he  seated 
himself  than  he  began  to  hum,  or  chant  better,  only  with- 
out using  words,  beneath  his  breath.  This  he  kept  up 
even  while  he  was  feeding  himself !  As  I  was  very 
hungry  (it  appears  to  me  that  I  have  dwelt  upon  my  ap- 
petite rather  often)  I  did  not  interrupt  the  music,  and  so 
for  full  five  minutes  not  a  word  was  said.  At  last  Gor- 
ham pushed  back  a  little  ways  from  the  table,  and  sang 
a  few  words  to  the  same  air  he  had  been  humming. 

''  And-now,-Mr.-Hurdiss,  spin-us-your-yarn,"  he  chant- 
ed. 

So  I  began  at  once  with  the  cruise  of  the  Young  Eagle 
and  the  fight  with  the  frigate,  for  I  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  tell  of  my  earlier  life,  or  of  my  claims  in  the 
matter  of  high  birth.  It  was  the  second  time  that  I 
had  told  the  story  this  day,  and  I  probably  hastened 
— one  does  in  a  second  telling,  generally.  When  I  came 
to  the  more  exciting  parts,  dealing  with  my  prison  life 
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and  escape,  Captain  Gorham  hummed  a  little  bit  louder, 
and  this  continuous  accompaniment  urged  me  to  speak 
faster,  so  I  covered  ground  in  great  fashion.  He  played 
an  obligato  to  my  solo,  as  it  were,  piano,  fortissimo,  and 
all  of  it.  When  I  had  finished  he  arose  and  hushed  his 
noise,  as  if  he  had  been  forced  to  bite  the  end  off  the 
tune  against  his  will  and  inclination. 

"  Mr.  Hurdis,"  said  he,  "  we  need  some  one  here  aft 
with  us,  and  there's  a  berth  for  you — take  it.  I  shall 
tell  the  men  to  obey  your  orders,  as  you  will  obey  mine. 
You  will  act  as  third  lieutenant,  sir." 

Then,  as  if  this  settled  matters,  he  began  to  hum 
again,  and  went  up  the  ladder  to  the  deck,  leaving  me 
sitting  there  in  amazement.  Here  was  another  false 
position  !  How  fate  had  forced  such  situations  upon 
me !  It  seemed  a  long  time  ago  that  I  was  supposed  to 
be  a  French  nobleman  (oh  yes,  I  was  one),  and  I  could 
scarce  bring  myself  to  believe  that  my  rescue  had  hap- 
pened only  the  very  morning  of  this  day.  "  Now," 
quoth  I  to  myself,  "  if  I  refuse  to  accept  this  honor 
thrust  upon  me,  I  may  do  the  very  worst  thing  that  may 
happen."  It  behooved  me  to  balance  matters  carefully, 
to  weigh  and  measure  possible  results. 

I  knew  enough  to  give  the  orders  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances for  the  making  and  taking  in  of  sail.  I  could, 
at  a  pinch,  have  stood  my  trick  at  the  wheel.  I  could 
use  enough  sea  terms  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  I  knew 
more,  but  I  knew  none  of  the  methods  used  in  deter- 
mining a  ship's  position  at  sea.  I  had  no  inkling  of  how 
to  prick  a  course  on  the  chart,  and  what  a  navigator  did 
when  he  squinted  at  the  sun  through  a  quadrant  I  could 
not  imagine  ;  but  yet,  I  reasoned,  the  captain  and  Mr. 
Carter  would  probably  do  all  of  that  that  was  necessary. 
I  could  get  on  with  the  men,  I  felt  sure,  and  why  not 
undertake  it  ?  Thus  I  convinced  myself  that  I  could 
become  a  lieutenant — I  had  learned  to  box  the  compass 
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while  in  prison ;  and  thinking  of  this  accomplishment 
made  me  smile,  for  surely  we  would  have  given  some- 
thing to  have  possessed  one,  even  at  the  end  of  a  fob. 

The  good  ten-knot  breeze  held  in  the  same  direction 
all  night  long.  I  took  the  midnight  watch,  and  felt 
quite  proud  of  myself  as  the  men  moved  to  obey  my  or- 
ders to  ease  off  the  sheets  when  I  thought  occasion  de- 
manded it. 

Plummer  appeared  quite  pleased  at  my  promotion 
(one  might  have  thought  he  was  responsible  for  it),  and 
the  other  men  had  not  appeared  to  take  any  dislike 
to  their  new  ojfficer ;  so  I  became  quite  tickled  with 
the  idea  of  my  importance,  and  stopped  my  misgiv- 
ings. 

Mr.  Carter  was  a  very  silent  man,  and  I  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  engage  him  in  any  conversation,  yet  I  gleaned, 
from  what  he  said  in  response  to  questions,  that  Captain 
Gorham  was  very  wealthy,  and  many  other  things  about 
him.  (It  is  well  known  that  he  owned  the  Yatikee  him- 
self, and  a  half-share  in  the  Teaser^  another  New  Bedford 
privateer,  commanded  by  his  brother.)  So  busy  had  I 
been  all  day  that  I  had  scarce  bestowed  a  thought  upon 
the  friends  I  had  deserted  so  unceremoniously  in  the 
morning;  but  after  getting  into  my  bunk  I  grew  rather 
uneasy.  Never  would  I  forgive  myself  if  I  had  brought 
any  discomfiture  to  Monsieur  de  Redun ;  but  he  was 
equal  to  the  emergency,  indubitably — anyone  who  knew 
him  would  have  reasoned  that  much  for  certain.  As  to 
Rembolez,  his  conduct  had  been  puzzling ;  for  why 
should  he  have  been  so  determined  upon  my  not  leav- 
ing his  company  1  He  must,  as  well  as  my  patron,  have 
been  compelled  to  give  some  explanation  to  the  others. 
Finding  I  could  not  answer  my  own  interrogations,  I 
quit,  and  soon  fell  a-snoring. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  I  think  I  detected  that 
Captain  Gorham  hummed   psalm    tunes   during  break- 
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fast.  Surely  it  was  Old  Hundred  that  he  was  repeating 
when  I  joined  him  on  deck  in  the  afternoon. 

But  it  was  no  Sunday  breeze,  and  we  skipped  along 
lively.  In  my  opinion  the  Yankee  would  have  been  no 
match  for  the  Young  Eagle  in  sailing,  but  she  would 
have  shown  a  clean  pair  of  heels  to  almost  any  English 
or  French  cruiser  twice  her  tonnas^e. 

During  the  day  we  had  passed  within  some  miles  of  a 
number  of  vessels,  but  they  had  paid  no  attention  to  us, 
and  it  was  not  until  half-jDast  five  that  we  had  anything 
that  approached  an  interesting  situation.  We  were 
somewhere  off  the  island  of  Alderney,  for  the  captain 
knew  his  position  to  a  nicety,  and  was  steering  a  little 
to  the  north — "  to  give  the  Casquet  Rocks  a  wide  berth," 
he  told  me — when  one  of  the  men  aloft  made  out  a  ves- 
sel bearing  down  to  meet  us  ,  she  was  carrying  the  wind 
so  that  if  we  kept  on  as  we  were  we  would  pass  near  to 
her. 

In  an  hour  it  could  be  seen  that  she  was  a  frigate,  but 
Captain  Gorham  held  the  same  course  undisturbed. 


CHAPTER    XXVII 
I   WITNESS    SOME    REMARKABLE    PROCEEDINGS 

It  reminded  me  a  little  of  my  voyage  in  the  Minetta 
to  note  the  anxiety  of  the  crew  as  the  Yankee  bowled 
along.  The  big  vessel  that  was  to  windward  had  evi- 
dently been  reconnoitring  the  French  coast ;  but  she 
did  not  show  any  suspicion,  and  we  approached  one 
another  as  peaceably  as  were  we  two  friendly  merchant- 
men. All  at  once  the  frigate  tossed  out  her  flag,  and  up 
went  ours  in  answer. 

Needless  to  say  it  was  the  same  as  hers — the  cross  of 
St.  George. 

Mr.  Carter  had  brought  up  from  the  cabin  a  canvas 
bag  and  a  book,  the  edges  of  which  were  weighted  with 
lead.  ''There  she  goes,  sir,"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
captain ,  and  as  he  spoke  a  little  line  of  streamers  crept 
up  the  Britisher's  mast-head.  The  captain,  humming 
carelessly,  opened  the  book. 

"  Give  them  four,  one,  nine,  three,  seven,  jMr,  Carter," 
he  said,  in  a  singsong. 

Five  little  flags  that  the  lieutenant  had  picked  out 
rose  on  our  color  halyards.  To  this  day  I  do  not  know 
what  they  meant,  but  it  was  apparently  satisfactory  to 
the  frigate,  for  she  took  in  her  signals,  and  we  did  like- 
wise. Plummer  gave  me  a  wink  as  he  gathered  the 
bunting  in  as  it  fluttered  to  the  deck. 

"  We  caught  these  aboard  the  last  prize,"  he  said,  "  and 
just  saved  the  book  from  going  overboard.  There's  luck 
for  you !" 
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I  noticed  that  Captain  Gorham's  eyes  were  dancing 
as  we  passed  by  the  frigate,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
astern  of  her,  but  I  was  totally  unprepared  for  what  he 
did,  and  stood  aghast  at  his  orders. 

"  Stand  by  to  cast  loose  and  provide  the  long  twelve  !" 
he  shrieked,  in  his  high  voice. 

Mr.  Carter  made  as  if  to  offer  some  remonstrance ; 
but  the  men,  grinning,  jumped  to  obey.  We  had  the 
windward  place  now,  and  every  advantage,  besides  it 
would  soon  be  dusk. 

"  Ta-ta,  ta-ra,  ta,  ri-ro,''  sang  Captain  Gorham,  as  he 
sighted  the  long  gun  himself. 

As  soon  as  he  had  trained  it  to  his  satisfaction  there 
was  a  burst  of  white  smoke,  a  roar,  and  we  all  bent  for- 
ward to  watch  the  shot.  I  gave  a  squeal  of  delight  as  I 
saw  the  frigate's  mizzen-topsail  yard  break  square  in  two 
and,  with  the  sail,  slam  over  against  the  stays.  The 
captain  of  that  vessel  must  have  been  a  most  surprised 
individual !  He  3^awed  about,  succeeded  in  getting 
taken  all  aback,  generally  mixed  up  and  scandalized. 

"  Show  our  colors  !"'  cried  Gorham,  and  I  dare  say  the 
sight  of  them  surprised  the  Englishman  still  more. 

"Learned  that  little  trick  from  John  Paul  Jones," 
continued  the  captain,  with  his  voice  at  high  pitch.  "  I 
sailed  in  the  Ranger  with  him,  and  came  back  a  quarter- 
master—  started  cabin-boy,  gentlemen.  But  he  once 
done  that  trick  to  the  frigate  Boothb}\  and,  egad  !  with  a 
craft  not  half  the  size  of  this  one  !  Tidery  dido  dum — 
—ha-ha !" 

*'  Were  you  on  the  BoiiJi07nme  Richard  V  I  asked. 

"  Was  I  ?  Eh  1  Diddledy  dee,  tumpity  to.  Yes,  I 
was  there.  Didn't  we  give  them  bumpity-bang  ;  bingity- 
bum  slampity — slap  !  Guess  I  was,"  he  added,  suddenly 
whirling  and  jumping  down  the  ladder  into  the  cabin, 
as  though  he  realized  that  he  was  doing  something 
foolish.     We  heard   him   roaring    away    in    a   nameless 
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chorus  for  some  time    as  he  paced  up  and  down,  and 
not  one  of  us  cracked  a  smile. 

It  was  full  five  minutes,  however,  before  the  Britisher 
got  upon  our  track  or  fired  a  gun.  Then  two  of  his 
shot  went  over  us,  and  the  rest  went  wide ;  but  as  we 
sailed  three  points  closer  on  the  wind  almost,  and  legged 
two  feet  for  his  one,  he  fell  behind  ;  after  two  hours 
of  it  he  tacked  off  eastward  ;  and  I  wonder  if  he  made 
a  report  of  all  this  to  their  lordships  ! 

I  was  below  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  I 
heard  the  shouting  of  orders,  and,  gaining  the  deck,  found 
Captain  Gorham  standing  beside  the  helmsman,  very 
silent,  with  his  face  black  as  thunder.  Mr.  Carter  was 
leaning  against  the  rail  hard  by,  trying  to  appear  uncon- 
cerned— the  schooner  had  been  put  about. 

"  When  I  give  an  order,  I  want  it  obeyed  with- 
out question,  sir,  d'ye  mark  that?"  scowled  Gorham. 
"That's  what  you're  here  for  —  to  obey  orders!  I'm 
going  back  to  France  and  pick  up  a  compass  —  and  a 
crew  too,  egad !  This  little  cruise  of  ours  is  not  over  by 
a  long  shot." 

Mr.  Carter  answered  not  a  word  ;  not  a  muscle  of  his 
face  moved.  I  knew  better  than  to  say  anything  my- 
self at  that  moment,  but  presently,  as  it  grew  darker,  I 
crossed  over  to  him. 

"What's  up?"  I  ventured. 

"  Heaven  knows,"  the  first  luff  responded,  in  an  un- 
dertone. "You  heard  what  he  said.  I  simply  asked 
'Why?'  that's  all.  'Tis  a  piece  of  foolishness,  to  my 
mind — this  putting  into  port — eh,  eh,  have  a  care;  it 
won't  do  for  him  to  see  us  talking."  There  was  a 
silence  of  a  minute,  and  then  he  went  on,  in  a  deep  whis- 
per: "Truth  is,  we've  made  a  pot  o'  money,  and  I  want 
to  see  home  a^ain,  Mr.  Hurdiss.  I've  been  married 
but    a  year,  and   there's   a  wife    and    a   fine    bouncing 
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youngster,  I  trust,  waiting  to  greet  me.  Where  do  you 
hail  from,  if  I  may  ask?  You're  too  smooth  spoke  to 
have  always  been  a  seaman." 

"  I  shipped  from  the  tow'n  of  New  London,"  I  replied, 
slowly.  "  But  I  don't  think  I  have  any  home  exactly — 
that  is,  in  a  manner  of  speaking — unless  it  is  the  ship  I 
happen  to  be  sailing  in." 

"I've  heard  men  talk  like  that  afore,  my  bo}'-,"  ob- 
served the  officer,  rather  kindly,  "  and  when  they  do 
they  have  always  the  same  reason." 

"  What's  that,  Mr.  Carter  .?" 

"  Young  woman  in  the  case,  Mr.  Hurdiss." 

I  thought  of  Mary  Tanner,  and  said  nothing. 

"  If  she  ain't  married  to  no  one  else,  go  back  to  her; 
and  if  she  won't  have  you  then,  tell  her  you're  coming 
back  again  after  your  next  voyage — and  keep  a-coming, 
too.  Women  like  men  with  gumption,  no  matter  what 
they  say.  Your  lady-love  ain't  married,  is  she.''  Ye 
00k  too  young  for  that  sort  o'  thing." 

"  No,  she's  not  married  !"  I  could  feel  myself  blushing. 

"Then  pitch  in,  man -fashion,  and  win!  Lordy,  I 
<now  how  'twas  with  me  —  three  years  o'  waitin',  and 
twas  worth  thirty  !  I'll  bet  ye  get  her !  Is  she  pretty.? 
What's  the  use  o'  asking.'* — no  one  else  like  her  in  the 
world,  o'  course — that's  what  I  thought  at  the  time,  and 
think  so  yet,  b'gorry  !" 

Perhaps  the  kind  fellow  imagined  I  was  going  to  spin 

lim  my  yarn  ;  but  I  did  not,  and  most  likely  he  would 

lot  have   believed   me  if  I   had.     Soon  we  were  busy 

laking  in  the  top  -  sails,  and  further  conversation   was 

nded. 

Captain  Gorham  stayed  on  deck  all  night;  only  occa- 
sionally did  he  break  forth  into  a  tune.  We  kept  heav- 
ng  the  lead  every  now  and  then,  and  kept  a  close  look- 

DUt. 

The  next  morning  we  were  off  the  harbor  of  Barfleur. 
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"  We  won't  stay  here  long,"  observed  the  skipper, 
who  seemed  none  the  worse  off  for  his  long  night's 
work.  "  We're  just  where  I  said  we'd  be.  By  hemlock, 
I  know  the  ropes  of  this  place,  and  I  could  sail  in  here 
with  my  eyes  shut !  Load  up  those  guns ;  I'm  going  to 
fire  a  salute  before  we  come  to  anchor." 

So  I  was  to  see  France,  after  all. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 

AN   OBSERVER    OF    HISTORY 

We  stayed  in  that  harbor  almost  six  months  to  a  day — 
a  bit  longer  than  Captain  Gorham  expected ! — but  there 
were  sundry  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  our  sojourn, 
and  I  did  not  make  any  complaint,  although  I  wished 
more  than  once  we  were  out  of  it.  I  found  a  chance  to 
see  a  little  more  of  the  world,  and  took  in  vivid  pictures 
of  some  historical  occurrences — or,  better,  the  effect  of 
them — worth  more  space  than  I  can  afford  to  give  in 
this  writing. 

Why  Monsieur  Rembolez  was  so  anxious  to  detain  me, 
upon  my  attempt  to  escape,  I  found  out  also,  and  what 
became  of  my  fellow-conspirators  after  they  landed.  It 
would  make  a  separate  tale  if  I  went  into  it ;  but, 
as  an  old  sea-captain  once  said  to  me,  "  Watch  your 
sails  and  mind  your  wind,  or  you'll  carry  your  masts 
ahead  of  your  ship."  Which  is  another  way  of  saying, 
"More  haste  less  speed,"  perhaps.  To  take  things  in 
order : 

Barfleur  is  a  fairly  good  harbor  of  a  very  bad  kind; 
the  town  itself  is  very  small,  and  contained  less  than  fif- 
teen hundred  inhabitants — scarce  more  than  a  village. 
As  a  port  of  entry  it  was  dead-and-alive  when  I  first  saw 
it.  The  water  is  very  shallow,  the  channel  tortuous,  and 
the  whole  place  filling  up  with  sand.  We  came  in  on 
a  very  high  tide,  but  found  bottom  twice,  nevertheless, 
and  a  vessel  of  deep  draught  could  not  have  entered. 
15 
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But  as  Gorham  had  said,  he  "  knew  the  ropes,"  and  had 
been  there  often — *  .  .  . 

The  people  were  tired  of  war — they  had  lost  all  inter- 
est in  it.  The  news  that  the  allies  were  pressing  the 
Emperor  hard,  following  so  quickly  upon  the  disastrous 
campaign  in  Russia,  and  Wellington's  hot  pursuit  of  Soult 
to  the  southward,  prepared  every  one  for  the  change 
that  was  soon  to  follow.  Few  able-bodied  men  were  to 
be  seen — nearly  all  of  the  straight-backed  and  vigorous 
were  in  Napoleon's  fleets  or  his  armies.  Captain  Gor- 
ham must  have  acknowledged  to  himself  (he  never  did 
to  any  one  else)  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  supposing 
that  he  could  pick  up  a  crew  so  very  easily.  Only  a  half- 
dozen  stranded  American  seamen  did  we  find,  and  they 
were  not  of  much  account.  There  was  one  thing  I  was 
glad  of,  anyhow  :  on  board  ship  the  difference  in  our 
rank  prevented  me  from  seeing  much  of  my  friend  in  the 
forecastle.  But  on  shore  it  was  another  thing  ;  although 
Plummer  was  always  respectful,  we  were  on  a  plane  of 
equality  there ;  that  I  endeavored  to  show  him  in  every  I 
way  in  my  power. 

— This  was  our  fourth  or  fifth  ramble  out  in  the  country. 
.  .  .  When  we  returned  to  the  little  tavern  we  sought 
our  usual  seat  in  the  corner,  where  we  filled  our  pipes  (by 
the  same  token,  I  used  to  smoke  now  and  then — rather  h 
gingerly,  as  a  school-boy  does),  and  Silas  delivered  him- 
self of  the  following : 

"  A  rum  lot,  these  Frenchmen — a  jumping-jack-in-the- 

*  Unfortunately,  this  chapter  of  Captain  Hurdiss's  narrative  is 
presented  in  a  very  condensed  form — not  from  any  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  editor  to  shorten  it,  but  because  these  pages  of  the  ledger  in 
which  the  autobiography  was  written  were  loose,  and  the  mice  had 
destroyed  whole  paragraphs.  In  one  case  a  page  was  missing  com- 
pletely. The  rest  of  the  book  was  in  a  state  of  good  preservation. 
—Ed. 
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box  nation.  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  'em.  Here 
comes  along  a  new  king  who  'stalls  himself  in  Paree,  or 
gets  his  friends  to  'stall  him — egad,  the  same  thing ! — and 
what  does  they  do  ?  They  jumps  and  hollers  and  cheers 
'emselves  black  in  the  face,  and  tells  him  lies  the  captain 
for  them  !  And  in  about  three  weeks  more  trouble. 
Give  'em  four  months,  and  they'll  want  the  little  soger 
back  once  more."  (They  had  him  inside  of  a  twelve- 
month.) "  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  'em — dash 
me  if  I  do !"  concluded  Plummer,  in  disgust. 

I  laughed.  "  You  are  about  right,  but  there's  more  to 
follow;  we  haven't  seen  the  end  of  it  yet." 

"I  judge  we've  seen  the  end  of  this  cruise,  or,  may- 
hap, the  war,  sir"  —  this  was  spoken  in  a  deep-chested 
growl.  "  We'll  rot  our  timbers  unless  something's 
done  pretty  soon.  '  Nap  '  had  more  to  do  with  our  row 
with  John  Bull  than  most  people  give  him  credit  for, 
master." 

"  Captain  Gorham  doesn't  seem  so  anxious  to  get 
away  as  he  did — think  you  not  so,  Silas  ?"  I  asked. 

"  'Deed,  I  agrees ;  he's  been  on  a  musical  spree  for  a 
fortnight  come  Tuesday.  Now,  aboard  ship,  no  one's 
allowed  to  turn  a  tune  but  himself"  (I  had  not  known 
this),  "but  ashore  he'd  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  beggar 
with  a  fiddle  for  a  mile.  Any  music  but  what  he  makes 
turns  him  silly — like  tickling  some  folks  in  the  ribs." 

This  was  almost  a  fact !  If  any  one  of  the  enemy  had 
attacked  Captain  Gorham  with  a  broadside  composed  of 
a  bass-viol  and  a  clarinet  he  would  have  struck  his  col- 
3rs — to  carry  out  Plummer's  idea  of  it.  .  .  . 

"  Think  it  over,"  said  Mr.  Carter.  "  I'd  like  to  run 
jp  to  Paris  and  take  a  squint  at  the  place — just  to  say 
:hat  I'd  been  there,  Mr.  Hurdiss." 

.  .  .  After  a  while  I  consented.  We  were  to  share  ex- 
;3enses,  and  I  was  to  repay  him  from  the  prize-money  I 
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might  have  coming  to  me  from  the  Young  Eagle;  he 
told  me  it  was  probably  no  inconsiderable  amount  by 
this  time. 

Odd  to  tell,  Captain  Gorham  gave  us  leave  for  two 
weeks ;  he  was  confined  to  his  cabin,  and  maybe  as  an 
antidote  to  the  effect  of  music  upon  his  nerves  he  was 
indulging  in  some  rather  superior  French  brandy — but 
this  may  be  maligning  him.  ...  It  was  on  the  29th  of 
March,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  the  allied  forces  en- 
tered Paris.  Louis  XVIII.  followed  in  a  few  days,  and 
a  fortnight  or  so  later  Napoleon  formally  abdicated. 
But  when  Mr.  Carter  and  I  arrived  at  the  capital  on  the 
third  day  of  June  affairs  were  in  a  very  unsettled  condi- 
tion. People  were  afraid  to  speak  the  truth  concerning 
their  convictions  or  opinions. 

Everywhere  there  was  a  "wait-and-we-will-see-what- 
will- happen"  attitude.  The  military  —  the  defeated 
army  of  an  adored  leader — were  disgruntled;  suspicion 
was  rife,  and  intrigue  on  all  sides.  But  Paris  herself! 
such  a  city  as  she  is !  a  world  apart  from  any  other ! 
resembling  nothing  but  herself — unique!  magnificent! 
My  knowledge  of  the  French  tongue  helped  me,  and  in 
honest  Carter  I  found  I  had  a  splendid  companion — 
simple  as  a  child,  tender  as  a  woman,  brave  and  gener- 
ous to  a  fault.  Poor  Carter !  I  often  think  of  him  (but 
I  must  mind  my  wind  and  sails) ;  good  times  did  we 
have  together. 

One  day  we  set  out  from  our  lodgings — on  the  mor- 
row we  were  to  start  on  our  return  trip  to  Barfleur — in- 
tending to  visit  some  place  where  it  was  rumored  we 
might  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  King.  I  had  never  told 
any  one  that  once  I  had  met  him  (this  affable  person- 
age) in  a  gathering  when  I  had  more  of  a  handle  to  my 
name  than  plain  mister.  I  knew  he  was  not  much  to 
look  at ;  but  Carter  was  wild  to  see  him,  so  we  went.  But 
we  never  saw  the  new  monarch,  and  we  never  got  there. 
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As  we  turned  about  a  corner  of  one  of  the  streets 
approaching  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  I  came  to  a  sud- 
den halt.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  was  a  well- 
known  figure  —  my  dear  friend,  the  Marquis  de  IMon- 
severat !  There  he  was,  looking,  as  the  English  say, 
"  very  slap  "  in  his  fashionable  toggery  ;  behind,  follow- 
ing at  a  respectful  distance,  was  none  other  than  old 
Gustave  ! 

Forgetting  to  make  an  apology  to  Mr.  Carter  in  my 
haste,  I  ran  across  the  street,  and  in  another  moment 
Monsieur  de  Redun,  who  with  a  glad  cry  advanced  to 
meet  me,  had  flung  both  his  arms  around  my  neck. 

"Ah,  mon  chere  Jean,"  exclaimed  he — "you  here! 
La  fortune !  Now  who  was  right  about  the  better 
days  ?     They  have  come  back  !" 

He  said  this  with  such  a  wild  exhilaration  that  I  knew 
he  must  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  popular  distrust, 

"  Are  you  alone  ?"  he  asked.  "  Come  where  we  can 
talk.  What  are  you  doing  here  in  Paris  ?  Are  you 
going  to  advance  your — " 

I  interrupted  him.  "  I  am  here  with  a  friend — just  to 
see  the  sights — merely  on  pleasure  bent.  Monsieur  le 
Marquis." 

Turning,  I  signalled  Carter  to  come  over  to  us.  Mon- 
sieur de  Redun  frowned  slightly. 

"  Does  your  friend  speak  French  .?"  he  asked. 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  him." 

Gustave  had  been  standing  near  us,  and  I  extended 
my  hand  to  him,  but  he  pretended  not  to  see  it. 

"Your  servant,  monsieur,"  said  he,  bowing  very  low. 
The  old  man  wore  a  sad,  troubled  look  upon  his  face. 

My  patron  received  Mr.  Carter  in  his  most  courteous 
manner,  but  the  honest  sailor  was  rather  puzzled,  and 
appeared  to  have  lost  his  bearings,  looking  from  one  of 
us  to  the  other  awkwardly.     In   a  word   or  two  I  ex- 
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plained  that  the  Marquis  was  an  old  acquaintance  whom 
I  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  but  Monsieur  de  Redun, 
seeing  how  matters  stood,  took  both  of  us  by  the  arms, 
saying : 

"  Come,  you  have  not  breakfasted,  I  know.  Allow  me 
the  honor  of  having  you  sit  down  at  the  table  with  me, 
messieurs." 

So,  arm  in  arm,  we  started  down  the  street. 

As  we  progressed  Monsieur  de  Redun  asked  me  so 
many  questions  (speaking  in  English)  about  myself  that 
I  had  no  chance  to  find  out  anything  in  my  turn  con- 
cerning his  affairs.  Carter  was  visibly  thawing  under 
the  influence  of  the  nobleman's  individuality,  and  even 
laughed  at  one  of  his  sallies.  But  the  walk  was  not  to 
be  without  incident.  The  street  curved  in  circular  form, 
and  as  we  followed  the  dead  wall,  hugging  it  close,  we 
suddenly  came  upon  three  men  walking  linked  together, 
as  we  were.  The  one  on  the  outside  had  an  empty  sleeve 
and  a  cross  with  an  eagle  in  the  centre  of  it ;  the  one  in 
the  middle  had  a  fierce  mustache,  and  a  ribbon  in  his 
buttonhole.  I  dropped  back  to  allow  the  gentlemen 
the  right  to  pass,  and  as  I  did  so  I  felt  Monsieur  de 
Redun's  muscles  stiffen.  But  the  on-comers  did  not 
turn  out  an  inch,  instead  altered  their  course,  with  the 
result  they  ran  afoul  of  us  without  an  apology. 

''  Give  place,  give  place,"  growled  the  man  in  the  cen- 
tre, looking  as  if  he  would  like  to  devour  us. 

Carter,  seeing  at  once  that  there  was  "  a  row  on,"  as 
he  afterwards  expressed  it,  was  drawing  back  his  heavy 
first  for  the  purpose  of  smashing  the  mustached  one's 
features.     But  Monsieur  de  Redun  restrained  him. 

"Pray  don't!  pray  don't!"  he  cried,  "I  beg  of  you — 
'tis  my  affair.     Pardon  me." 

With  a  great  deal  of  manner  he  whipped  a  card  from 
his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  the  gentleman  in  the  middle 
— the  tallest  one.     The  latter  took  out  his  pasteboard, 
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and,  lifting  his  great  hat,  that  came  down  to  his  thick  eye- 
brows, he  said,  gruffly,  but  quietly  :  "  Merci,  monsieur!" 

The  one-armed  man  was  standing  opposite  me;  he 
bowed,  and  I  could  see  the  stump  of  his  arm  wiggle 
nervously. 

"  Et  vous,  Monsieur  I'Anglais — donner  moi  le  plaisir  ?" 
he  said,  speaking  with  a  bad  accent. 

I  knew  what  he  meant,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the 
emergency — that  is,  I  had  no  card — and  his  taking  me 
for  an  Englishman  rather  upset  me ;  so  I  faltered  an  in- 
stant.    IMonsieur  de  Redun  came  to  my  rescue. 

"These  gentlemen  are  Americans;  they  have  no  part 
in  our  quarrel,"  he  laughed,  airily  (no  one  had  seen  any 
quarrel,  by-the-bye).  "But  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet 
monsieur  after  I  have  met " — and  he  looked  at  the  card 
in  his  hand — "after  meeting  Captain  Molineux."  An- 
other exchange  followed,  and  the  Marquis  turned  to  the 
third  man,  and  asked,  quickly:  "And  you,  also — will 
you  not  favor  me — Marechal .?"  (I  perceived  that  he 
spoke  the  title  in  cutting  sarcasm.)  "I  should  be  de- 
lighted if  you  would  consider  it." 

A  grim  smile  and  bow  was  the  rejoinder.  "  Monsieur 
has  too  much  honor  on  his  hands  at  present.  If  one  of 
his  friends — " 

I  stepped  forward. 

"  No,"  interposed  Monsieur  de  Redun  ;  "  I  beg  of  you, 
no,  for  the  sake  of  our  old  friendship.    This  is  my  affair." 

Everything  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  hands. 
The  three  strangers  raised  their  hats  and  went  their 
way,  and  the  Marquis  again  ran  his  arms  through  ours. 

"The  unregenerate  Napoleonites,"  laughed  he;  "two 
more  or  less  matters  little !  Come,  allons  j  I  have  the 
appetite  of  a  wolf." 

I  was  a  little  angry  at  my  having  been  cut  out  so  uncer- 
emoniously. I  would  liked  to  have  had  a  chance  to  show 
him  how  I  could  handle  a  small  sword. 
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From  the  day  of  our  arrival  in  Paris,  Carter  and  I  had 
heard  nothing  in  the  cafes  but  duels — duels  and  murders. 
For  Avhat  else  were  some  of  them  —  these  encounters 
with  no  mere  chance  of  fatality — but  certain  death  alone? 
Two  men  tied  together  at  the  waist  hacking  each  other 
to  death  with  short  knives  in  the  dark;  the  famous  duel 

over  the  table  between  Colonel  D and  the  Comte 

de  F ,  elbows  on  the  cloth  and  a  pistol  in  each  hand; 

in  both  of  these  cases  double  funerals !  Oh  yes,  of 
course,  "le  satisfaction  " — that  is  to  be  considered,  may- 
be. I  should  not  like  to  kill  a  man,  or  to  have  him  kill 
me,  just  because  we  differed  in  opinions.  If  I  wished  to 
end  his  existence  it  would  be  because  of  some  deadly 
injury  he  would  do  to  me  or  mine  if  he  should  live  ;  then 
I  should  rid  the  earth  of  him,  perhaps,  if  my  blood  was 
up  and  I  knew  'twas  my  life  he  was  after  at  the  moment. 
In  battle  it  is  dift'erent ;  in  the  abstract  it  is  the  cause 
that  justifies,  and  in  the  hand-to-hand  struggle  it  is  self- 
preservation.  But  I  am  moralizing,  which  is  not  my  forfe^ 
anyhow  ;  so  enough  of  it. 

When  we  had  reached  the  cafe  towards  which  Mon- 
sieur de  Redun  was  piloting  us,  we  entered  and  found 
seats  in  a  small  compartment  behind  a  tall  screen.  The 
decorations  of  this  place  were  all  Royalist,  and  plainly 
new.  A  few  men  seated  about  rose,  and  bowed  to  the 
Marquis  as  we  passed. 

"  And  now,"  said  I,  leaning  forward  in  my  chair,  "  pray 
answer  7ne  some  questions !  You  took  things  so  coolly 
just  now  that  I  am  constrained  to  think  this  must  be  an 
evers'-day  occurrence  with  you,  monsieur." 

"  I  do  not  seek  for  them,"  was  the  return.  "  I  try  to 
avoid  them  if  I  can — '' odi profaiitwi  vulgus  et  arceo'' — but 
there  are  some  that  cannot  be  ignored.  Those  gentlemen 
were  out  for  game  ;  'tis  a  favorite  trick  of  ex-imperials." 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  fear .''  Are  they  so  clumsy  as 
that  ?" 
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"  I  have  heard  they  are  good  artillerists."  JNIonsieur 
de  Redun  shrucrcred  his  shoulders. 

I  turned  to  him  again,  smiling  at  this  wealth  of  con- 
temptuous expression. 

"To  change  the  subject,  Monsieur  le  ]\Iarquis :  What 
did  you  do  after  I  plunged  overboard  from  the  boat, 
may  I  ask  ?" 

"There  was  much  talking,  my  dear  Jean;  but,  not 
to  disparage  the  importance  of  it,  it  was  soon  forgot- 
ten." 

He  chuckled  at  me  in  a  curious  way.  We  had  been 
speaking  in  French  for  some  time — Carter  was  too  busy 
with  a  ragoiit  to  pay  attention.  I  looked  at  my  plate  in 
silence.  What  a  remarkable  nature — a  man  with  two 
duels  on  hand,  and  tantalizing  my  curiosity  just  to 
amuse  himself,  as  if  the  seriousness  of  his  position  had 
left  his  mind ! 

"  We  soon  had  other  things  to  think  about,"  Monsieur 
de  Redun  continued  at  last,  his  eyes  twinkling.  "  There 
was  a  greater  surprise  in  holding  for  us." 

"What  was  it?  Don't  keep  me  in  suspense,  mon- 
sieur." 

"  Simple  enough.  We  were  all  arrested  as  soon  as  we 
set  foot  ashore.  Parbleu !  they  were  waiting  for  us — 
had  been  w^aiting  some  months." 

"RembolezI"  exclaimed  I. 

"Yes,  Rembolez.     You  are  quick,  my  dear  Jean." 

"  I  never  liked  him  from  the  first.  What  happened 
you  then  ?" 

"  We  went  to  prison  ;  I  was  there  three  weeks.  I  was 
to  have  been  executed — ah,  let  me  see — ten  days  ago; 
but  other  things  occurred,  as  you  perceive." 

"Where  are  the  rest,  Monsieur  le  Marquis?" 

"  All  here  in  Paris,  and  well.  Du  Saille  is  Colonel  of 
the  Garde  du  Corps." 

"  And  Rembolez .?" 
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Monsieur  de  Redun  made  a  quick  flourish  and  a 
thrust  with  his  knife.  "De  Soyecourt,"  said  he.  I  un- 
derstood, with  a  shudder.  There  was  much  more  of  the 
same  work  going  on  every  morning,  and  with  much  less 
reason  for  it. 

"  How  long  are  you  going  to  remain  in  Paris  ?"  was 
the  question  addressed  to  me,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"We  leave  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"  Why  don't  you  stay  here  and  try  to  prove — er — some- 
thing much  to  your  advantage.  You  know  you  can  count 
on  me ;  it  might  be  possible.  There's  Gustave.  Have 
you  nothing  now  to.  tell  me  ? — think." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  tell,  monsieur,  that  it  would  re- 
pay me  to  dwell  upon,"  I  answered.  "  I  could  prove 
nothing,  even  if  Gustave  should  try  to  help  me.  He  may 
be  an  imaginative  old  man." 

I  saw  that  the  old  servant  had  been  talking. 

"  The  King  has  revived  the  Order  of  St.  Louis ;  the 
estates  are  going  to  be  handed  back  ;  King  Henry's 
head  is  replaced  on  the  cross. of  the  Legion."  The 
Marquis  spoke  earnestly.  "  I  will  secure  you  an  au- 
dience." 

I  hesitated.  I  was  not  so  much  tempted  as  one  might 
suppose.  Failure  meant  ignominy.  There  was  a  great 
difference  from  being  the  unknown  head  of  a  great 
house  beyond  all  doubt  in  your  own  mind  and  making 
other  people  believe  it,  with  only  a  nursery  tale  and  a 
gold  button  to  prove  the  story.  What  was  the  use?  as 
I  once  said  before. 

I  shook  my  head.  "No,  monsieur — a  thousand 
thanks  ;  I  go  back  to  my  ship  to-morrow." 

"  What  is  your  address  here  ?" 

"  Hotel  Strasbourg,  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Vic- 
toires." 

"  You  do  not  leave  until  the  afternoon }  I  have  a 
reason  for  asking." 
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"At  one  o'clock.  We  spend  the  night  at  Mantes, 
and  start  the  next  morning  at  daybreak  on  the  road  for 
Cherbouro;."  ... 


't3* 


I  had  not  ceased  to  quiver  from  excitement  as  I  mount- 
ed into  the  diligence  and  seated  myself  beside  Carter, 
who,  of  course,  inquired  where  I  had  been.  He  told  me 
he  had  cruised  about  the  streets  (when  he  had  caught 
another  glimpse  of  the  Duchess  in  her  carriage),  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  lost,  and  had  just  drifted  into  port  by 
accident.  For  some  moments  I  could  hardly  reply  or 
even  listen  to  what  he  was  saying. 

What  a  morning  it  had  been  !  I  could  recall  the  very 
feel  of  the  damp,  dew-soaked  grass  underfoot,  and  the 
leafy  arches  overhead  in  w^hich  the  birds  were  twittering 
— how  unreal  it  had  seemed  ! — and  the  whispering  of 
the  sw^ords  as  the  blades  rubbed  against  one  another. 
I  was  mighty  glad  that  I  had  not  called  aloud  to  the 
Marquis  that  time  when  I  thought  he  had  dropped  his 
point  too  far.  Heavens,  I  had  been  near  it !  But,  as 
I  say,  I  honestly  wished  I  could  have  exchanged  places 
with  him,  for  Captain  Molineux  was  almost  too  much  for 
him ;  his  attack  was  terrific,  but  he  reached  too  far,  and 
I  knew  how  to  stop  that !  I  really  trusted  that  Monsieur 
de  Redun's  thrust  had  not  reached  his  lungs.  My 
patron  had  not  wished  to  kill  him,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  so  cautious.  Colonel  Whiffen  (a  renegade  Irishman) 
had  turned  rather  pale  when  it  came  his  turn,  but  he  had 
not  flinched;  and  how  proud  I  had  felt  of  my  patron 
when  I  saw  him  shift  his  w-eapon,  so  as  to  meet  the 
colonel  at  his  own  game — left-handed  ! 

I  should  liked  to  have  picked  up  the  colonel's  sword 
for  him;  but  I  suppose  if  it  were  given  him  back  he 
would  have  wished  to  continue,  and  there  would  have 
been  nothing  for  it  but  to,  run  him  through  the  arm,  as 
Monsieur  de  Redun    had   done.     I  hope  he  recovered 
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the  use  of  it,  for  to  go  through  the  world  with  only  one 
is  bad  enough. 

When  we  were  driving  back  through  the  Bois  there 
had  been  an  amusing  thought  come  to  me — under  the 
circumstances  amusing,  I  mean.  I  had  wished  that  the 
Marquis  de  Monseverat  and  I  could  take  up  the  foils 
for  a  friendly  pass  or  two.  His  name  as  a  swordsman 
was  known  about  Paris  already,  and  the  saying  was  that 
General  Fournier  had  avoided  meeting  him,  and  he  was 
a  man-killer /^r  excellence. 

When  we  had  put  some  miles  of  open  country  behind 
us  and  the  gleaming  donie  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides 
had  faded  from  sight,  I  told  Mr.  Carter  of  the  morning's 
doings,  and,  forsooth,  he  was  like  to  quarrel  with  me 
for  not  having  him  along — as  if  I  had  had  anything  to 
do  with  it,  except  take  up  Monsieur  de  Redun's  invita- 
tion to  be  present.  I  had  noticed  Monsieur  de  Soye- 
court's  manner  had  been  coldly  polite,  and  barely  that. 
But  this  time  I  parted  with  my  patron  with  every  indica- 
tion of  affection  on  his  part,  and  the  promise  on  mine 
that  if  I  ever  came  to  Paris  again  or  returned  to  P'rance 
on  a  voyage  I  should  let  him  know. 

By  the  time  Mantes  was  reached  Carter  and  I  were  on 
good  terms  again,  and  had  begun  to  exchange  conjectures 
as  to  how  long  we  would  probably  remain  in  that  deserted 
harbor,  and  what  Captain  Gorham  had  been  doing  in  our 
absence.  Carter  also  told  me  more  about  his  wife,  and  I 
in  return,  to  confess  it,  told  him  a  little  more  about  Mary. 

When  he  asked  me  where  she  was,  I  had  to  reply  that 
I  really  was  not  sure,  at  which  he  intimated  that  he 
thought  it  was  about  time  I  should  find  out,  and  instead 
of  growing  angry  at  this — it  was  meant  kindly — I  agreed 
with  him  ;  and  that  made  me  sick  for  a  sight  of  her, 
wild  for  the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  my  dreams  began 
again  of  the  old  times,  and  what  she  used  to  say,  and 
how  she  looked  as  she  stood  there  on  the  pier. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX 
DANGEROUS     DELAYS 

We  perceived  upon  our  arrival  that  affairs  were  in 
about  tlie  same  condition  as  when  we  left  them  at  Bar- 
fleur.  Captain  Gorham  and  eight  men,  among  whom 
was  Plummer,  were  all  we  found  on  board  ship.  The 
rest  were  on  a  protracted  vacation — it  about  amounted 
to  that — in  Cherbourg.  This  fine  and  interesting  place 
is  distant  from  Barfleur  some  sixteen  miles.  I  had  been 
over  there  thrice,  and  was  destined  to  go  there  many- 
times  more  before  we  <2:ot  awav. 

Napoleon  had  spared  no  expense  in  making  the  har- 
bor a  wonder  of  marine  engineering.  True,  Louis  XVI. 
had  expended  vast  sums  in  first  constructing  the  foun- 
dations of  the  great  digue,  or  breakwater,  situate  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  river  mouth,  but  Bonaparte 
had  stopped  at  nothing.  What  struck  me  with  amaze- 
ment was  the  fact  that  the  French  had  not  long  ago 
swept  the  British  fleets  and  all  manner  of  sail  out  of  the 
Channel  with  such  a  place  to  rendezvous.  Four  hun- 
dred vessels  could  swing  in  perfect  safety  in  the  pro- 
tected roadstead,  and  the  great  basins,  or  artificial  har- 
bors— one  for  merchant  craft  and  the  other  for  men-of- 
war — were  unassailable  by  man  or  by  the  elements.  The 
Emperor  had  carved  out  of  the  almost  solid  rock  a  rest- 
ing-place for  his  battle-ships  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  yards  long  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
width ;  at  low  ebb-tide  there  was  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
eight  feet  of  water  in   its   shallowest  part.     I  was  told 
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that  fifty  ships  of  the  line  could  find  accommodation 
in  it! 

There  were  a  half-score  of  dismantled  seventy-fours, 
a  number  of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels  of  war,  and  fifty 
or  sixty  merchantmen  lying  idle  at  the  wharves,  but 
what  was  more  interesting  was  the  fact  that  there  were 
three  American  privateers  all  a-taunto,  waiting  a  chance 
to  slip  out  of  the  harbor — yes,  to  slip  out;  for — will  you 
believe  it? — Napoleon's  proudest  port,  containing  a  ma- 
rine force  greater  than  the  whole  American  navy  of  that 
time,  was  blockaded  by  a  small  but  watchful  squadron  of 
the  English — just  sufficient  in  number  to  keep  up  a  vig- 
orous patrol;  and  there  was  not  a  French  port  on  the 
coast  that  was  not  in  the  same  condition.  With  the  ac- 
cession of  King  Louis,  and  the  ''piping  times  of  peace," 
it  might  be  thought  that  their  vigilance  would  be  relaxed. 
But  no ;  to  take  a  Yankee  letter  of  marque  or  privateer 
was  as  much  of  an  honor  as  to  bring  in  a  French  frigate  ! 
This  is  not  a  joke,  nor  is  it  boasting;  ask  any  honest 
Englishman.  At  Brest,  at  I'Orient,  at  La  Rochelle, 
at  Cherbourg,  and  many  other  places  American  private 
armed  ships,  cooped  up,  were  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
elude  the  blockaders  and  escape  to  sea.  Not  a  few 
had  followed  this  policy  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
war,  and  had  outfitted  continually  from  French  harbors 
— notably,  the  True-hloodcd  Yankee^  the  Leo,  the  David 
Porter,  and  several  more ;  their  adventures  would  read 
like  a  romance. 

Captain  Gorham  had  a  method  in  seeking  out  the 
smaller  and  shallower  places  like  Barfleur — the  British 
did  not  watch  them  so  closely.  But  we  were  to  be 
blockaded,  none  the  less,  as  effectively  as  if  the  whole 
navy  of  Great  Britain  were  to  be  anchored  off  the  point 
in  plain  sight  of  us,  and  to  escape  we  had  to  run  as  great 
a  danger  as  if  we  had  to  pass  their  broadsides.  This  in 
due  time. 
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One  day  Mr.  Carter  and  I  had  walked  the  five  leagues 
to  Cherbourg  with  a  more  definite  end  in  view  than  mere 
pleasure.  The  English  government  was  objecting  stren- 
uously to  the  court  of  the  King  against  the  privateers 
being  allowed  to  depart  and  prey  against  their  com- 
merce. Owing  to  the  friendship  of  the  Prince  Regent 
for  King  Louis  it  was  rumored  that  the  authorities  would 
soon  adopt  measures  to  disarm  every  American  vessel 
within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  (needless  to  say,  they 
did  so  before  long),  and  this  news  created  great^conster- 
nation  and  stirred  all  to  action.  One  of  the  three  ves- 
sels in  the  harbor  tried  to  run  for  it,  with  the  result 
that  she  was  so  roughly  handled  by  the  enemy  that 
she  just  managed  to  creep  back  and  no  more,  mauled 
and  maimed,  to  her  anchorage  under  the  neutral  guns, 
where,  the  next  day,  she  sank.  Her  crew  made  the  shore 
in  their  boats,  and  it  was  to  gain  their  services  that  Car- 
ter and  I  were  on  our  wav.  Gorham  had  awakened  from 
his  lethargy ;  here  was  a  chance  for  the  Ya?ikee  to  fill 
her  complement.  Why  the  English  admiral  had  not 
heard  of  the  presence  of  another  one  of  the  "sea  pests  " 
so  near  him  I  don't  know  for  the  life  of  me — he  never 
sent  a  sail  to  watch  us. 

But  to  make  a  short  story  of  a  long  one,  we  found  the 
crew  of  the  luckless  Orla7ido  lounging  about  the  Chan- 
tereyne  dockyard,  disconsolate  and  forlorn.  When  they 
heard  our  proposition  there  was  much  excitement,  and 
there  on  the  spot  we  enlisted  eighty  men  and  filled  our 
complement  of  officers.  Arrangements  were  made  that 
they  should  proceed  to  Barfleur  in  small  detachments, 
starting  after  nightfall  for  five  successive  nights. 

This  changed  the  entire  complexion  of  matters.  In 
two  weeks  the  schooner  was  outfitted  and  ready  for  sea, 
provisioned  for  a  six  months'  cruise.  A  fine  crew  we 
had,  if  rather  heterogeneous,  but  mostly  able  seamen 
and  Americans,  among  whom  were  a  half-dozen  blacks. 
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I  had  been  employing  my  leisure  time  in  studying  sea- 
manship, and  trying  to  pick  up  something  about  naviga- 
tion, but — I  confess  it  with  shame — my  pride  prevented 
me  telling  of  my  real  ignorance  even  to  my  friend  Carter, 
and  so  it  was,  to  my  half-fearful  delight,  that  I  found  I 
was  to  be  retained  aft  as  fourth  officer.  Piummer  was 
promoted  to  be  bo's'n,  and  a  clever  one  he  made. 

One  tine  starlight  night,  with  a  favoring  breeze,  we 
raised  anchor  silently,  got  up  our  lower  sails,  and  slowly 
made  for  the  harbor  mouth — the  lead  being  heaved  on 
both  sides  well  forward.  Shoaler  and  shoaler  it  grew 
beneath  our  keel  —  shoaler  yet.  The  men  all  looked 
back  at  the  skipper;  his  hands  were  on  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel,  and  he  listened  to  the  soundings  with  an  anxious 
face.  At  last  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that  we  were 
sailing — that  we  must  be  dragging,  surely.  Then  there 
came  a  gentle  jar  and  an  ominous  straining  sound.  We 
were  hard  and  fast,  and  the  tide  at  top  tiood ! 

Getting  out  sweeps  and  kedges,  luckily  we  worked  off 
backward,  and  succeeded  in  making  deeper  water,  where 
we  anchored  :  then  the  boats  were  sent  out  to  find  the 
channel.  There  was  none  I  The  storm  of  three  weeks 
before  had  built  a  sand-bar  clear  across  the  little  bay. 
The  Vii/iJ^^eY  could  not  have  gone  over  it  without  lighten- 
ing herself  to  the  danger  limit.     We  were  prisoners  I 

Seven  times  in  the  next  ten  days  did  we  make  the 
same  attempt  with  the  same  result,  and  the  men  went 
sick  at  heart.  Mr.  Carter  grew  morose,  the  new  omcers 
discontented  ;  and  it  was  hard  to  keep  the  people  em- 
ployed. This  was  the  first  week  in  August,  the  weather 
was  hot,  and  for  days  the  clouds  had  been  absent.  E 
on  the  Sth — a  Sunday,  if  I  am  not  mistaken — the  ba- 
rometer began  to  fall,  and  to  the  north  the  heavens 
looked  dark  arid  lowering.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
crew  had  been    £:iyen  liberty,  and   the   rest  were  vam- 
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ing  or  grumbling  forward,  cursing  their  luck  as  only 
sailors  can. 

When  Gorham  came  on  deck  he  looked  at  the  sky  ;  it 
was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  turned  to  me  and 
asked  the  hour,  and  just  then  four  bells  were  struck,  so 
I  knew  it. 

"Mr.  Hurdiss,  we're  going  to  have  a  blow,  sir,"  he 
said  ;  "make  all  snug." 

Then  he  went  below  again  and  began  to  pipe  a  long 
chant  in  a  minor  key. 

In  two  hours  it  was  ripping  and  tearing  out  of  the 
northeast,  and  the  Yankee  was  jumping  and  heaving  at 
her  cable  like  one  possessed.  The  bar  was  an  expanse 
of  smothering  white. 

It  was  flocd-tide  at  shortly  after  four,  and  when  I 
poked  my  head  up  the  companion  -  way  to  see  how 
things  were  holding,  I  noticed  that  the  waves  were  run- 
ning way  up  on  the  shingle,  and  that  the  small  jetty  was 
almost  submerged.  When  I  reported  this  Gorham 
leaped  up  from  his  berth,  where  I  had  heard  him  hum- 
ming for  some  time  ;  bare-headed  he  rushed  up  the  lad- 
der, and  scarcely  had  he  gained  the  air  when  he  turned 
and  shouted  down  to  me : 

"Turn  out  all  hands!  Ho,  there  —  Mr.  Carter  and 
all  of  you — on  deck  and  lively !"  Then  he  rushed  for- 
ward and  trumpeted  down  into  the  forecastle  :  "  On 
deck  there,  all  you  lazy  dogs !  Jump,  dang  ye! — come, 
bundle  up  !  tumble  out  !" 

"Cat  and  fish  that  anchor,  Mr.  Carter,"  he  ordered, 
coming  aft ;  "  set  your  staysail,  and  raise  the  peak  of  the 
main-sail.  I'm  going  to  get  out  of  here  or  sink  her,  be- 
gad !  Now  let's  see  how  you  can  handle  a  wheel,  Mr. 
Hurdiss." 


CHAPTER   XXX 

A     CUTTING     OUT 

When*  I  grasped  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  I  felt  a 
qualm  of  misgiving,  but  I  soon  found  that  the  Ya?ikee 
could  be  handled  like  a  cat-boat;  she  felt  her  helm  read- 
ily, and  answered  it  with  amazing  quickness.  But  when 
we  reached  the  rough  water  on  the  bar  it  required  two 
to  steer  her,  and  I  thought  we  were  lost  once  for  cer- 
tain, for  we  grounded  heavily:  but  in  fifteen  minutes  we 
had  an  offing,  well  out  from  Barfleur  Point.  We  bore  up 
for  a  time,  and  then  came  about  and  headed  southwest- 
by-west.  tearing  along  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  knots  an 
hour.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  fellows  we  had  left  be- 
hind us,  but  I  was  glad  to  see  that  Plummer  and  Mr. 
Carter  were  on  board. 

The  twentv-four  hours  followinor  besran  with  an  abate- 
ment  of  the  wind  and  a  rising  of  the  barometer.  Soon 
there  was  only  a  good  top-sail  breeze,  with  occasional 
gusts  blowing,  but  the  sea  was  so  rough  that  we  kept 
along  under  our  lower  sails  only :  all  this  morning  we 
saw  no  sail,  except  an  English  frigate,  hull  down  to  lee- 
ward. 

Captain  Gorham  sang  to  himself  in  a  contented  man- 
ner most  of  the  time,  and  he  had  a  right.  We  had 
seventy-five  good  sailor-men  on  board  a  lucky  craft,  and 
we  were  in  the  very  place  to  pick  up  the  richest  prizes. 

But  to  my  surprise  Carter  said  to  me,  as  we  leaned 
back  on  the  cushioned  seats  in  the  cabin  :  "  Hurdiss,  I 
wish  we  had  never  put  back  into  port,  and  that  we  had 
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started  for  home — compass  or  no  compass — six  months 
ago  ;  and  another  thing  I  wish — "' 

''  What's  that,  pray  ?"  I  asked. 

"That  old  Sal,  the  cat,  hadn't  gone  overboard  yester- 
day; some  of  the  men  say  she  jumped  off  the  bow- 
sprit and  tried  to  swim  ashore." 

'•Ten  to  one  somebody  heaved  her  over,"'  I  replied. 

"  But  'tis  a  bad  omen,  nevertheless,"  remarked  Carter; 
••  and  last  night  I  dreamed  I  was  in  a  coffin,  and  it  was 
too  big  for  me — worse  luck! — most  uncomfortable." 

"Well,  that  shows  that  you're  going  to  reach  land,'' 
said  I,  trying  to  encourage  him. 

Carter  had  lots  of  spirit,  and  brains  to  go  with  it;  and 
it  was  a  strange  condition  of  mind  for  him  to  be  in.  I 
could  not  fathom  it.  But  in  half  an  hour  he  seemed  to 
be  his  old  self  again,  and  at  table  was  in  fine  fettle,  so 
I  almost  felt  like  twitting  him  about  his  barometrical 
temper.     I  am  very  glad  I  did  not. 

We  set  the  top-sails  in  the  late  afternoon,  as  the  sea 
had  gone  down  and  the  gusts  ceased. 

A  pitch-dark  night  came  on.  I  went  on  watch  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  thinking  while  I  paced 
the  deck.  I  was  longing  to  see  Mary  Tanner,  to  tell  her 
of  my  adventures.  What  would  she  say  to  them  ?  I  con- 
cluded it  would  be  better  to  relate  nothinsf  of  the  dis- 
cover}-  I  had  made  in  regard  to  my  father's  name — there 
was  plenty  to  tell  outside  of  that !  When  I  landed  in 
America  I  would  start  for  New  London  instanter,  and 
then  (I  had  it  all  laid  out)  some  day  I  would  come  for 
her  in  my  own  ship,  as  I  had  promised  (I  was  always 
modest  enough  to  imagine  a  very  small  ship) — nothing 
was  going  to  interfere  with  f/iaf  plan. 

As  I  was  engaged  in  counting  up  fabulous  sums  of 
prize-mone}',  and  wishing  that  old  Jack  Sutton  and  Ed- 
ward Brown  were  with  us  (poor  fellows,  they  were  think- 
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ing  I  was  buried  by  this  time,  I  suppose),  the  lookout  re- 
ported to  me  that  he  thought  there  was  land  dead  ahead, 
as  he  could  make  out  lights. 

I  ran  forward,  and,  sure  enough,  I  could  see  flashes 
here  and  there,  and  two  or  three  steady  points  of  light  to 
leeward.     I  jumped  below  and  called  the  captain. 

"  Have  you  held  the  same  course  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir;  the  wind  has  not  changed." 

"Oh,  confound  it,  it  can't  be!"  Gorham  grumbled,  as 
he  ran  up  the  ladder  ahead  of  me. 

He  ascended  a  short  ways  into  the  weather-shrouds. 

"  That's  no  shore  !"  he  cried  to  Mr.  Carter,  who  had 
come  on  deck  barefooted.  "That's  a  big  fleet  bound 
out  for  the  Indies — that's  what  it  is,  by  Jupiter !  Port 
your  helm !"  he  roared  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  the 
booms  swung  out  as  we  got  before  the  wind. 

We  bore  straight  down  upon  the  lights,  that  had  now 
increased  in  number  and  vividness,  slackening  our  speed 
by  taking  in  our  top-sails  one  after  another,  and  hauling 
all  sheets  well  aft.  By  one  o'clock  we  were  almost  within 
hailing  distance  of  the  two  rearmost  ships,  whose  lights 
we  could  make  out  very  plainly;  as  we  displayed  none 
of  our  own,  we  were  probably  invisible,  owing  to  the 
blackness  of  the  night.  The  crew  had  all  been  called 
on  deck,  and  the  carronades  and  the  midship  guns  were 
loaded.  Thus,  amid  great  excitement,  but  in  absolute 
silence,  we  came  closer  and  closer,  until  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  when  a  lookout  should  discern  our  pres- 
ence. 

"  Fleet  sailing "  was  then  the  usual  way  that  Great 
Britain  carried  on  her  commerce  with  the  colonies.  Un- 
der convoy  of  a  74,  one  or  two  frigates,  and  a  half-dozen 
smaller  men-of-war,  the  great  fleets  set  out.  Woe  to  the 
stragglers  !  The  privateers  were  generally  hovering  on 
the  track,  and  it  did  not  do  for  any  of  the  flock  to  stray 
from  the  protection  of  the  watch-dogs.  " 
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The  fleet  we  were  heading  for  must  have  numbered 
close  to  one  hundred  sail.  Every  one  swung  a  lantern 
on  the  foremast,  and  they  seemed  past  counting.  Calm- 
ly they  sailed  on  without  a  thought  of  danger. 

"Get  out  the  whale-boat,  Mr.  Carter,"  intoned  Gorham, 
quietly  (he  had  been  squinting  through  a  night-glass). 
"  The  nearest  vessel  is  a  merchant  bris: !  Now,  Mr. 
Hurdiss,"  he  added,  turning  to  me  and  dropping  his  sing- 
song for  a  moment,  "  take  the  carpenter  and  nine  men, 
and  board  that  brig.  They're  all  asleep  on  her.  Do  it 
quietly,  and  fire  no  shot  unless  you  have  to.  Here, 
take  this  cutlass — a  slit  throat  stops  a  shout." 

Almost  before  I  knew  it  the  whale-boat  was  ready,  the 
men  sitting  on  the  thwarts  with  their  cutlasses  and  pis- 
tols in  their  belts,  and  we  had  shoved  off.  I  confess 
that  I  was  trembling  so  from  excitement  that  my  breath 
came  in  short  gasps,  and  I  could  not  swallow  to  save  my 
soul.  The  carpenter  was  sitting  close  to  me  on  the 
gunwale. 

"  Old  Smiler  is  going  to  see  what  that  other  chap  is 
made  of,"  he  wdiispered,  pointing  to  the  faint  glimmer  a 
half  a  mile  or  so  down  the  wind. 

The  last  instructions  I  had  received  on  leaving  the 
Yankee  were,  if  I  took  the  vessel  successfully,  to  douse 
all  lights,  make  off  to  the  eastward  for  an  hour,  and  then 
crack  on  all  sail,  holding  a  course  southwest-by-west. 
That  would  carry  me,  so  I  was  told,  clear  of  Lizard  Head 
and  out  into  the  Atlantic,  where  Gorham  would  try  to 
pick  me  up.  The  men,  of  their  own  accord,  were  taking 
quick,  short  strokes,  with  no  noise  in  the  rowlocks,  that 
had  been  muffled  with  canvas  strips.  And  in  a  few  min- 
utes we  were  under  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  that  I  made 
out  to  be  a  brig,  as  Gorham  said.  I  could  hear  plainly 
the  jarring  of  her  spars  as  she  rolled  in  the  swell  that 
we  had  felt  for  some  time  coming  in  from  the  wide  sea. 

The  breeze  was  much  lisfhter  than  it  had  been,  and 
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we  backed  in  under  the  stern,  the  better  to  row  away 
if  it  were  necessary.  The  man  on  the  after-thwart  caught 
the  chains  that  run  down  to  the  rudder,  and  whispered 
back,  "All's  well!" 

1  stood  up,  and,  straining  my  eyes,  saw  that  within 
reach  overhead  was  a  row  of  four  cabin  windows ;  the 
second  one  on  the  left  was  open. 

Thinking  that  it  befitted  my  position  best  to  be  the 
first  on  board,  I  unshipped  my  belt,  slipping  one  of  the 
pistols  inside  my  loose  shirt,  and  then  by  standing  on 
the  shoulders  of  two  men,  I  caught  the  combing  of  the 
window  and  wormed  myself  inside.  I  could  see  that  I 
was  in  a  fair-sized  cabin,  that  a  dim  light  came  from  a 
lantern  hanging  in  a  passageway  forward ;  but  my  heart 
almost  stood  still  after  a  tremendous  thump  against  my 
'ribs.  There,  not  more  than  an  arm's-length  from  me, 
I  heard  the  sound  of  heavy  breathing !  Drawing  the 
pistol  from  my  bosom  I  stood  still,  peering  to  one  side, 
with  every  muscle  stiff  as  a  harpstring. 
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A    CRUISE    ON     MY    OWN    ACCOUNT 

As  I  hesitated,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  a  line  of 
sturdy  fingers  came  over  the  edge  of  the  cabin  window; 
then  a  face  appeared,  and,  seeing  who  it  was,  I  leaned 
forward  and  laid  hold  of  the  carpenter  by  the  back  of 
his  shirt  to  help  him.  He  murmured  something  inartic- 
ulate, and  I  saw  the  reason  why  he  could  not  get  in 
through  the  window.  He  had  his  cutlass  in  his  teeth, 
and  I  had  to  relieve  him  of  it  and  do  some  powerful 
hauling  before  I  had  him  inside  lying  on  his  back  on 
the  cabin  deck.  Then  I  closed  my  hand  over  his 
mouth,  and,  bending  my  head  close  to  his,  whispered : 
"Hush,  for  your  life  !  There's  a  sleeping  man  within 
touch  of  us !" 

But  now  the  hilt  of  a  second  cutlass  appeared  at  the 
window.  I  took  it,  and,  enjoining  silence  on  those  be- 
low in  the  boat,  the  carpenter  and  I  hauled  in  another 
man.  We  must  have  made  some  noise,  but  the  deep 
breathing  went  on  undisturbed  until  every  man  jack  of 
us  had  come  in  through  that  window.  But  it  was  no 
place  to  hold  a  consultation.  With  my  finger  to  my 
lips  I  stepped  to  the  passageway,  took  down  the  lantern 
from  its  hook,  and  came  back  with  it.  The  sleeper  was 
snoring,  and  we  saw  that  he  was  in  a  bunk  behind  a 
half-closed  curtain.  But  now  the  reason  for  his  sound 
rest  was  evident.  As  we  pulled  aside  the  cloth,  ready  to 
jump  on  him  if  he  made  a  sound,  we  smelt  the  strong 
odor  of  rum,  and  perceived  that  the  man  had  clasped 
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in  his  arms  a  big  black  bottle,  much  in  the  way  a  child 
in  a  cradle  might  fall  asleep  with  a  doll. 

"You  can't  wake  hwi,''  said  the  carpenter,  who  was 
called  "  Chips  "  by  the  crew,  and  if  I  had  not  stopped 
him,  I  think  he  would  have  tweaked  the  sleeper's  nose. 

"  One  of  you  stay  down  here  and  guard  him,"  I  said. 
"Mr.  Chips,  you  and  those  three  men  close  the  forward 
hatch.  I  and  these  five  men  will  take  care  of  the  man 
at  the  wheel  and  the  watch.  Now,  steady !  Make  no 
noise !" 

They  followed  me  out  to  the  little  passageway  that 
led  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  I  went  up  it  softly. 
There  were  but  two  moving  figures  on  deck — a  man  for- 
ward leaning  with  both  elbows  on  the  rail,  and  aft  the 
binnacle  light  reflected  on  the  face  of  an  old  sailor  with 
a  growth  of  long,  white  whiskers ;  his  eyes  were  half 
closed,  and  his  fingers  were  grasped  tightly  around  the 
spokes.  Followed  by  the  men  I  had  detailed,  I  jumped 
up  on  deck.  The  old  seaman  at  the  wheel  made  no  out- 
cry, for  a  visit  from  a  boarding-party  was  probably  the 
last  thing  he  had  in  his  mind.  •  (He  took  us  for  some  of 
the  crew,  he  told  us.)  But  when  he  looked  at  the  handy 
little  weapon  that  I  poked  under  his  nose,  however,  his 
jaw  dropped,  and  without  a  word  his  legs  gave  way  and 
he  sat  down  backward  on  the  deck. 

In  the  meantime  the  carpenter  had  clapped  a  pistol 
to  the  head  of  the  man  leaning  over  the  rail,  two  others 
found  sleeping  on  the  forward  deck  were  held  quiet  in 
the  same  manner,  and  I  heard  the  slam  of  the  hatch  with 
satisfaction. 

I  had  command  of  the  brig,  without  a  word  having 
been  spoken  above  a  breath  ! 

I  say  I  had  command  of  the  brig  right  enough,  but 
there  was  to  be  a  little  trouble,  after  all,  which  came 
near  to  putting  me  out  of  the  game  altogether;  but  of 
that  later. 
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In  obedience  to  the  plan,  the  light  had  been  extin- 
guished, the  yards  swung  about,  the  helm  put  down,  and 
we  were  steering  northeast-by-east — going  very  slowly. 

I  was  standing  by  the  man  at  the  wheel,  trembling 
with  the  agitation  of  pent  self-congratulation — i  would 
have  given  a  great  deal  to  have  relieved  my  feelings  by 
a  cheer — when  I  was  startled  by  a  sudden  whisper. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  Pirates  .'"'  asked  a  shaking  voice  at 
my  side.  I  looked  around.  There  stood  the  old  sailor 
with  his  knees  half  bent,  as  if  they  refused  to  straighten. 

'*  We're  Yankee  privateersmen,"  I  returned,  grinning 
at  him. 

"Much  the  same  thing,"  he  muttered  —  "pirates! 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  us  ?" 

"Treat  you  kindly,  if  you  make  no  noise,"  I  answered, 
rather  amused  than  otherwise. 

This  appeared  to  relieve  the  old  man  greatly.  The 
carpenter  now  came  aft. 

"  I've  bucked  and  gagged  the  men  I  found  on  deck," 
he  said.  "  You  don't  want  to  heave  them  overboard,  do 
you  ?"  he  added,  chuckling. 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake,  no  !"  I  answered,  quickly. 

I  had  no  time  to  find  out  whether  the  man  was  joking 
or  not  in  asking  this,  for  a  flash  of  red  fire  tore  out 
against  the  darkness  less  than  a  mile  astern  of  us.  Then 
a  crash  reached  our  ears.  Some  more  flashes  and  re- 
ports in  criss-cross,  and  then  a  burst  of  flame  so  bright 
that  I  could  make  out  the  outlines  of  a  vessel  from  her 
lower  yards  to  the  water  ! 
'  "  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  Mr,  Hurdiss,"  cried  the  car- 
penter, "  old  Smiler  has  run  afoul  of  a  frigate,  and  no 
less  !     That's  the  end  of  him  !" 

As  we  learned  afterwards,  that  broadside  was  the  end 
of  poor  Captain  Gorham,  and  the  tight  little  Ya?ikee  also. 

Poor  Carter  (at  thought  of  him  I  groaned),  he  was 
I    never  to  see  the  baby  face  that  was  waiting  for  him,  or 
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to  feel  the  loved  arms  about  his  neck  again ;  the  little 
wife  would  watch  in  vain.  And  Silas  !  A  lump  grew 
in  my  throat ;  I  was  almost  ready  to  pipe  my  eye,  but 
one  thing  prevented — we  soon  had  affairs  of  our  own  to 
look  after. 

The  report  of  the  first  shot  had  caused  something  of 
a  commotion  below.  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  cry  and  an 
oath,  and,  rushing  to  the  head  of  the  companion-ladder, 
I  was  almost  knocked  down  by  a  great  man  who  came 
up  it  on  the  jump.  He  was  bleeding  from  a  gash  the 
full  length  of  his  face,  but  I  recognized  him  as  the  one 
who  had  been  asleep  in  the  berth  below. 

"  Demons  !  Devils  !"  he  shrieked,  and,  avoiding  my 
grasp,  he  jumped  for  the  side,  and,  before  any  one  could 
prevent,  went  overboard  head  first,  with  a  wild,  unearth- 
ly scream  ! 

I  knew  that  a  struggle  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
cabin,  and,  calling  the  carpenter  to  follow  me,  I  jumped 
down  the  steps,  and  here  is  where  the  unexpected  hap- 
pened !  The  lantern  I  had  left  there  had  been  extin- 
guished —  all  was  pitch-dark,  but  I  could  hear  a  faint 
groaning  to  the  right.  I  felt  along  the  passageway  with 
my  hand,  and  as  I  extended  it  I  touched  something  that 
moved  !  At  the  same  moment  my  wrist  was  caught  in  a 
tight  grasp  and  a  hand  fumbled  up  my  chest  as  if  reach- 
ing for  my  throat ! 

"Who  are  you?  Answer,  I  say!  Who  are  you?" 
muttered  a  voice,  in  unmistakable  English  accents. 

For  reply  I  laid  hold  of  the  reaching  hand,  and  thus 
the  strange  man  and  I  stood  there  close  together — I 
could  not  reach  my  pistol,  or  I  would  have  shot  him. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  he  repeated,  hoarsely. 

I  said  nothing,  but  endeavored  to  wrench  my  hand 
free.     The  man,  at  this,  began  to  shout. 

"  Ho,  Captain  Richmond,  mutiny !"  he  cried,  and 
threw  his  whole  weight  upon  me,  as  if  to  bear  me  down. 
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"Ho,  Richmond!  You  drunken  fool,  the  men  have 
risen  !"  he  roared  again. 

I  had  wrestled  with  many  of  my  fellow- prisoners  at 
Stapleton,  but  I  had  never  been  against  such  a  man  as 
this  heretofore.  I  almost  felt  my  ribs  go  as  he  grasped 
me,  but  I  got  my  hip  against  him,  and  we  came  down 
together,  completely  blocking  up  the  passageway.  I 
fumbled  for  my  pistol,  but  could  not  reach  it,  and,  tak- 
ing me  off  my  guard,  the  man  shifted  his  grasp  to  my 
throat.  I  tried  to  evade  it,  but  it  was  too  late — I  caught 
him  by  both  wrists,  and  for  a  second  managed  to  keep 
his  thumbs  from  choking  me. 

"  Get  a  light !     A  light !"  I  cried.     "  Help  !— Hu— " 

I  had  got  my  knee  wedged  in  the  pit  of  the  man's 
stomach,  and  was  pushing  him  with  all  my  might,  but 
even  with  this  and  the  aid  of  my  hands  I  could  not 
break  away.  Gradually  my  breath  stopped,  lights  flashed 
and  danced  before  my  eyes  —  I  could  feel  my  chest 
heaving  as  if  my  heart  would  come  out  of  my  body ; 
then  it  seemed  to  me  I  heard  an  explosion  far  above 
me,  and  I  knew  no  more. 

When  I  drifted  back  to  the  sense  of  knowing  that  I 
was  alive,  it  took  me  some  minutes  to  haul  in  my  ideas. 
At  first  I  could  not  have  told  who  I  was,  and  for  a  long 
time  my  whereabouts  was  a  puzzle  to  me.  It  might  be 
the  first  question  of  any  one  to  whom  I  should  tell  this, 
to  ask  why  I  did  not  speak,  and  thus  find  out  the  con- 
dition of  affairs.  But  let  me  assure  you  I  was  doing 
my  best  to  form  words  and  sentences,  and  the  only  re- 
sult was  a  whistling,  wheezing  sound  in  my  throat.  My 
voice  was  gone  !  At  last  I  found  strength  to  raise  my 
hand,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  in  a  box  of  some  kind,  and  this 
puzzled  me  still  more  until  I  heard  voices  talking  to  one 
side  of  me,  and  I  recognized  Chips,  the  carpenter,  saying: 

"  It  was  a  quick  funeral,  Dugan  !  And  how  is  the 
young  gentleman  ?" 
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Then  the  whole  situation  came  back  to  me  clearly, 
and  I  knew  where  I  was  and  all  about  it.  I  put  out  my 
other  hand  this  time,  pulled  aside  the  curtains,  and  it 
was  as  I  supposed  ;  ihey  had  placed  me  in  one  of  the 
cabin-bunks ;  it  was  the  very  one,  by-the-way,  in  which 
the  drunken  captain  had  been  sleeping. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  carpenter,  "so  you've  come  back 
to  join  us  ?  It  isn't  every  one  who's  been  so  near  the 
last  port,  sir,  and  returned." 

I  tried  to  answer  something,  and  it  must  have  been 
an  odd  sight  to  have  seen  me  sitting  there  dizzy  and 
swaying,  working  my  mouth  without  a  sound  forthcom- 
ing. Something  was  choking  me  —  at  last  I  made  a 
motion  ;  they  understood  that  I  wished  a  drink  of  water, 
and  Dugan  went  to  fetch  it  for  me.  It  pained  me  much 
to  swallow  or  to  move  my  head  ;  I  can  truly  sympa- 
thize with  any  man  who  has  been  hanged ! 

They  had  put  something  in  the  drink,  however,  that 
made  me  feel  a  bit  stronger,  and  I  motioned  for  Chips 
to  come  close  to  me. 

"  Have  we  come  about  ?"  I  whispered. 

"Yes,  captain,"  he  replied,  nodding  his  head  and 
smilirjg  encouragement,  the  way  one  addresses  an  in- 
valid. "We  came  about  some  time  ago,  and  are  now 
holding  a  course  southwest-by-west.     Is  that  right,  sir  ?" 

I  nodded.  All  I  knew  was  that  if  we  held  this  course 
long  enough  we  would  fetch  up  somewhere  on  the  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

But  the  man's  addressing  me  as  "captain"  pleased 
me.  Yes,  surely  I  was  the  prize-master  of  the  brig,  and 
the  men  looked  to  me  to  manage  her.  But  I  did  not 
even  know  her  name  as  yet,  and  there  were  many  things 
that  I  wished  to  find  out.  So,  taking  Chips's  arm,  I 
made  a  sign  telling  him  that  I  wished  to  go  on  deck. 

"  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know,  sir,"  remarked 
the  good  fellow,  "  that  this  'ere  craft  is  worth  savin' ; 
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she's  got  no  end  o'  mill  stuff  and  government  stores 
aboard — much  as  we  can  make  out." 

The  cabin  had  been  lighted  by  the  lantern  hanging 
above  our  heads,  and  as  we  went  down  the  passageway 
I  saw  that  another  light  was  coming  from  a  small  door 
that  opened  into  a  little  closet-like  space  which  con- 
tained two  bunks.  A  horn  lantern  was  suspended  from 
the  deck-beam,  and  a  man  with  his  head  bound  up  in  a 
bloody  cloth  was  in  the  lower  bunk. 

"  It's  Fisher,  the  lad  we  left  guarding  the  drunken 
skipper,"  said  Chips,  following  my  glance.  "  He  was 
struck  on  the  head  with  a  bottle." 

We  were  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  I  saw  that  it- 
was  from  this  place  that  the  man  with  whom  I  had  had 
the  struggle  had  emerged.  It  was  right  here  where  I 
was  standing  that  we  had  been  fighting,  and  it  was  there 
we  lay.  I  looked  down  and  saw  that  the  passageway 
had  been  lately  slushed  out,  for  a  sopping-swab  and  a 
squilgee  had  been  tossed  in  the  corner. 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  I  asked. 

The  carpenter  shrugged  his  shoulders.  I  understood 
with  a  shudder,  and  did  not  repeat  the  question — my 
ears  still  rang  from  the  report  of  the  pistol. 

By  the  motion  of  the  vessel  I  knew  that  the  wind  must 
be  light,  and  glancing  up  as  I  came  to  the  top  of  the  lad- 
der, I  saw  that  the  carpenter  was  well  up  in  his  business, 
and  that  in  him  I  had  an  able  lieutenant. 

The  brig  had  every  stitch  of  canvas  set,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  she  was  very  old-fashioned  and  bluff  in  the 
bows,  we  were  making  good  headway,  and  rolling  out 
two  rippling  waves  that  seethed  and  tumbled  on  either 
side  of  us. 

It  would  soon  be  dawn.  The  sky  was  growing  light 
in  the  east,  and  the  glow  was  spreading  every  minute,  so 
that  I  judged  it  must  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  four 
o'clock  in  the  mornins:.     I  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
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cabin  skylight  and  rested  my  elbows  on  my  knees ;  and 
in  that  attitude  1  gave  thanks  that  my  life  had  been 
spared,  and  prayed  that  strength  would  be  given  to  me 
to  meet  any  danger  that  might  come  before  me. 

The  dawning  of  a  day  is  a  very  beautiful  and  holy 
thing  to  watch,  especially  at  sea,  with  the  red  edge  of  the 
sun  creeping  slowly  up  against  the  horizon,  and  the  ex- 
panding sense  that  one  feels  in  his  soul  at  the  world's 
awakening.  Had  I  a  gifted  pen,  I  should  love  to  de- 
scribe the  sight  I  have  seen  so  often — the  growing  of 
color  in  the  water,  from  black  to  gray,  from  gray  to  green 
and  blue  ;  the  red-tipped  clouds,  and  all — but  I  shall  not 
attempt  it ;  I  should  fail.  Even  this  day  I  noticed  the 
beauty  of  it,  but  I  began  to  worry  about  my  throat  (I  was 
in  great  pain  again),  and  wondered  whether  the  pressure 
of  the  man's  fingers  had  destroyed  my  larynx.  But  if  I 
had  lost  power  of  speech,  I  knew  that  the  carpenter 
would  carry  out  my  intentions,  and  that  he  probably 
could  give  the  orders  in  much  better  fashion  than  I 
could.  So  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  borrow  trouble, 
although  I  hated  to  think  of  whispering  for  the  rest  of 
my  existence. 

Suddenly  I  thought  of  the  prisoners  penned  in  the 
forecastle,  and  I  approached  the  carpenter,  who  was 
chatting  with  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  asked  him,  with 
his  ear  at  my  lips,  about  them — whether  he  had  held  con- 
verse with  them,  and  how  many  were  they.  He  informed 
me  that  there  were  eight  foremast  hands  and  the  sec- 
ond and  third  mates  cooped  up  below,  besides  the  old 
gran'ther  we  had  found  at  the  wheel.  The  only  way 
they  could  get  out  was  through  the  forward  hatch,  which 
he  had  nailed  down.  I  walked  to  the  bow  with  him,  and 
saw  that  he  had  cut  a  square  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
hatch-cover  big  enough  to  admit  air  and  to  permit  of 
talking  with  those  below.  Half  laughing,  he  leaned  his 
face  over  the  hole  and  shouted : 


HE   LEANED   HIS    FACE    OVER   THE    HOLE   AND    SHOUTED 
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"  Below  there,  ye  Johnny  Bulls!     How  fares  it  ?" 

The  reply  was  a  chorus  of  cursing.  But  at  last  one 
man  succeeded  in  hushing  the  others,  and  I  could  hear 
his  words  distinctly.  He  spoke  with  a  strong  Scotch 
burr. 

"Who  are  ye?  Where  are  ye  takin'  us?"  were  the 
questions  he  asked. 

"We're  Yankees,"  answered  Chips,  "and  you  know 
that  right  well.  We're  taking  you  for  a  trip  to  the  land 
of  liberty.  If  you  behave  yourselves,  and  stop  your 
low  talk  and  your  blaspheming,  you'll  have  your  grub 
in  due  time.     We're  Christians." 

There  was  no  further  conversation,  and  at  this  in- 
stant I  was  seized  with  a  hemorrhage  from  my  throat, 
and  the  carpenter  insisted  upon  my  turning  in  in  the 
cabin,  which  I  was  not  loath  to  do,  as  moving  about 
seemed  to  start  the  blood.  I  went  below,  and  lay  there 
all  the  morning,  suffering  not  a  little.  They  brought 
me  food,  but  I  was  unable  to  swallow  it;  and  when  I 
fell  asleep  at  last,  I  was  awakened  in  a  few  minutes,  it 
seemed  to  me,  by  Chips  touching  me  on  the  shoulder. 

"  It's  near  meridian,  Captain  Hurdiss,"  he  said. 
"  Hadn't  you  better  take  a  squint  at  the  sun  ?  The  wind 
is  getting  up  a  bit,  too,  sir,"  he  said,  "and  the  glass  has 
fallen." 

I  endeavored  to  get  to  my  feet,  but  the  motion  started 
the  trouble  in  my  throat,  and  I  fell  back  weakly. 

"  Never  mind ;  you'd  better  keep  to  your  bunk,"  said 
the  carpenter.  "To-morrow  you'll  be  up  and  about, 
ril  warrant.     I'll  leave  this  bottle  for  you,  sir." 

I  detected  an  anxious  look  in  his  face,  however,  as  he 
handed  me  a  glass  of  water  and  spirits.  Again  I  fell 
asleep,  and  awoke  some  time  late  in  the  afternoon,  feel- 
ing much  better. 

The  brig  had  a  great  motion  on  her,  and  every  plank 
and  timber  was  groaning  and  creaking.     I    took   a  sip 
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out  of  the  bottle,  that  was  wedged  in  the  corner  of  the 
bunk,  and  although  it  scalded  and  burned  me,  it  seemed 
to  give  me  strength,  and  I  crawled  out,  and,  stumbling 
to  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  made  my  way  up  on  deck. 
The  sky  had  grown  black  and  angry.  We  were  on  the 
starboard  tack  under  reefed  top-sails,  and  everything  was 
wet  with  flying  spray.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland^  for 
that  was  the  brig's  name,  belonged  to  an  era  of  ship- 
building when  they  believed  that  every  breeze  must 
blow  over  a  vessel's  stern,  I  should  think.  The  way 
she  kept  falling  off  was  a  caution.  She  appeared  to  go 
as  fast  sideways  as  she  did  ahead,  and  such  a  pounding 
and  thumping  as  she  made  of  it  I  have  never  seen 
equalled.  Most  of  the  crew  were  on  deck,  and  one  of 
them,  a  fine  seaman  named  Caldwell,  saw  me  standing 
holding  on  to  the  hatch  combing.  He  came  up,  touch- 
ing his  forehead  in  salute. 

"  She's  a  bug  of  a  ship.  Captain  Hurdiss,"  he  said. 

I  nodded,  and  glanced  up  at  the  aged,  time -seamed 
masts. 

"  It  won't  pay  to  carry  much  more  sail,  sir,"  the  man 
continued,  as  if  in  suggestion. 

I  beckoned  him  to  put  his  head  close  to  mine,  and 
gave  an  order  to  take  in  the  foresail,  for  it  was  holding 
us  back  more  than  helping  us.  Caldwell  bawled  out 
the  order,  and  jumped  with  the  rest  to  obey  it.  I  felt 
so  weak  that  once  more  I  sought  the  cabin.  I  took  a 
glance  at  the  barometer  as  I  went  by,  and  saw  that  it 
was  still  falling — that  we  were  in  for  a  hard  blow  or  a 
storm  I  did  not  doubt. 

But  the  rolling  and  tumbling  increased,  and  the  groan- 
ing and  complaining  of  the  timbers  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  old  craft  was  working  like  a  basket,  which  was 
exactly  what  she  was  doing.  Suddenly  she  gave  a  lurch 
so  hard  and  sharp  to  port  that  I  was  almost  spilled  out 
of  the  bunk,  and,  fear  giving   me  strength,  I  crawled  up 
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on  deck  on  all  fours.  The  man  at  the  wheel  was  doing 
his  best  to  bring  the  brig's  head  up  in  the  wind,  the  fore- 
staysail  had  blown  out  and  was  tearing  into  streamers, 
the  men  on  the  forecastle  were  gathering,  ready  to  cut 
away  the  foremast,  and  I  heard  a  wail  from  the  prisoners 
below. 

It  looked  as  if  we  were  bound  to  capsize,  but  at  this 
moment  something  carried  away  aloft,  and  we  righted. 
But  the  storm  was  upon  us  ;  the  tops  of  the  seas  scudded 
along  the  surface  like  drifting  snow ;  there  was  a  fiendish 
howling  in  the  rigging — I  motioned  with  my  hand  for 
the  helmsman  to  swing  her  off.  He  understood,  and 
soon  we  were  before  it,  scudding  under  bare  poles  tow- 
ards the  north.  Even  then  the  Duchess  made  very  bad 
weather  of  it,  yawing  and  plunging  badly.  Caldwell, 
whom  I  had  appointed  second  mate,  came  up  to  me. 

'•  It's  safer  to  run,  captain,"  he  said,  shouting  in  my 
ear.     "  Go  below,  sir ;  Chips  and  I  will  keep  the  deck.'' 

As  I  could  be  of  no  use,  I  took  his  advice,  and  crawled 
into  the  bunk  again,  trying  to  assure  myself  that  all  was 
well. 

It  had  grown  very  dark,  although  it  was  but  seven 
o'clock,  and  I  had  lain  there  but  a  half-hour  or  so,  hold- 
ing my  breath  every  now  and  then  as  we  gave  a  deeper 
plunge  than  usual,  when  the  carpenter  came  rushing 
in.  Even  in  the  dim  light  I  could  see  the  terror  in  his 
blanched  face — his  whole  frame  was  trembling. 

'•God  help  us,  captain  !"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 
"  I've  just  sounded  the  well,  sir,  and  there's  three  feet 
of  water  in  the  hold —  Did  you  feel  that  1  'Tis  all  she 
can  do  to  work  up  out  of  a  sea !" 
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WRECKED     AGAIN 

I  WAS  almost  stunned  at  the  news  the  carpenter 
brought,  and  hastened  out,  making  for  the  ladder — dizzy 
from  sheer  fright 

"  Hush — wait  I"  cried  Chips,  as  we  entered  the  pas- 
sageway— "  there,  you  can  hear  it !" 

I  defy  any  one  to  tell  of  a  more  terrifying  sound  I 

**  Rig  the  pumps,  and  get  to  work  at  them,"  I 
squeaked,  faintly. 

'•  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  he  answered,  "but  it  will  do  no  good. 
Lord  Harry  !  she's  opened  up  like  a  sieve,  sir  !*' 

The  men  were  already,  under  Dugan's  direction,  ship- 
ping the  brakes,  and  soon  we  had  the  water  from  below 
pouring  on  to  the  deck  and  running  into  the  scuppers 
and  mingling  with  that  that  came  on  board  of  us  over 
the  raiL  But  the  wind  increased  in  strength  until  it 
seemed  that  it  would  take  the  aged  masts  out  of  the 
brig,  and  it  actually  threatened  to  blow  the  clothes  from 
off  our  backs. 

Cliips  had  gone  to  sound  the  well  again,  and  I  was 
holding  on  to  a  belapng-pin,  and  trying  not  to  show  how 
weak  and  fear-sick  I  was.  Noticing  that  one  of  the 
men,  a  narrow  -  headed  fellow  with  an  ugly  gash  of  a 
mouth,  was  not  putting  all  of  the  beef  he  might  into  his 
stroke  on  the  pump-handles,  I  slid  over  to  him  and  laid 
hold  myself;  but  the  man  endeavored  to  push  me  to 
one  side. 

"  Hands  off,  Captain  Jonah,"  he  snarled :  "  it  might 
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Stop  working !  We  had  plenty  of  good  luck  until  you 
came  aboard  of  us.  Hands  ofF.  I  sav!"  he  cried,  "or 
we'll  feed  you  to  the  whales." 

I  could  have  struck  the  man  for  his  insolence  ;  his 
words  had  been  heard  by  two  of  the  men  oppwsite,  and 
I  saw  that  the  result  might  be  bad  for  me,  so  I  replied 
nothing,  but  taking  a  firmer  hold  of  the  beam.  I  wedged 
him  out  of  his  position,  ready  at  any  moment  to  fell  him 
if  he  attempted  \*iolence.  I  was  the  stronger,  and  at 
last  I  broke  his  hold.  Where  the  force  I  now  felt  com- 
mand of  came  from  I  cannot  imagine.  The  man  would 
have  slid  over  against  the  bulwarks  if  I  had  not  caught 
him  by  the  shoulder. 

*•  Go  over  on  the  other  side  and  work,  you  shirker," 
I  cried,  and,  to  my  surprise,  my  voice  roared  out  the 
words  in  tones  like  those  of  a  bull ! 

I  gave  him  a  push  up  the  slope  of  the  deck,  and 
began  heaving  up  and  down  with  all  my  might  and 
main. 

But  I  had  made  a  discovery.  It  was  only  my  lower 
tones,  my  demi-voix.  that  were  gone !  For  three  days 
afterwards  this  phenomenon  continued.  If  I  wished  to 
talk,  I  had  to  use  the  full  lung-j>ower  that  I  possessed, 
and  the  result  was  a  sound  that  would  do  credit  to  a 
boatswain's  mate  in  a  typhoon.  It  was  as  unlike  my 
former  voice  as  a  broadside  to  the  pop  of  a  pistol — but 
I  am  wandering. 

The  effect  of  my  treatment  of  the  insolent  sailor  had 
been  marvellous — not  a  disrespectful  glance  was  cast 
at  me  thereafter.  Soon  the  carpenter  came  up  from 
below. 

*•  We  may  have  gained  some  three  or  four  inches,  cap- 
lAin,  but  no  more."  he  panted,  laying  hold  alongside  of 
me.  "  I  think  the  water  is  getting  in  forward  too.  sir,'' 
he  added.  '*  Can't  you  feel  how  she  settles  now  and 
again  ?" 
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"  Get  out  some  of  the  prisoners  and  man  the  forecastle 
pump  !"  I  roared  at  him. 

He  jumped  at  the  odd  sound  of  my  voice,  but  made 
no  remarks,  and  scrambled  to  the  hatch  in  a  jiffy. 

"  Four  of  you  up  out  of  that !''  he  cried  through  the 
hole,  at  the  same  time  battering  away  at  the  fastenings 
with  a  belaying-pin.  The  hatch  was  flung  open,  and  in- 
stead of  four,  all  ten  of  the  Britishers  came  rushing  to 
the  deck.  They  probably  had  been  dying  of  terror 
down  below,  and  one  glance  at  us  working  away  for 
dear  life  told  them  the  condition  of  affairs. 

Without  a  word  they  set  to  work,  under  the  orders 
of  their  own  officers,  to  get  the  spare  gear  out  of  the 
.way  and  start  the  forecastle  pump  going. 

The  carpenter  soon  reported  from  the  hold  that  we 
had  gained  some  four  inches,  and  were  now  holding  our 
own.  This  was  at  the  end  of  an  hour's  work  by  all 
hands. 

I  perceived,  however,  that  it  would  be  foolishness  to 
work  all  the  men  to  death  at  the  outset,  and  that  the 
sensible  way  would  be  to  divide  them  into  relays,  even 
if  the  water  gained  a  little  on  us. 

So  I  told  off  my  own  men  into  tw^o  divisions,  and  sent 
half  of  them  into  the  galley  to  get  rest  and  a  bite  to  eat. 
But  the  prisoners  I  drove  at  it,  as  we  had  fully  two  hours' 
start  of  them.  They  needed  no  encouragement  yet,  and 
one  of  them  even  replied,  "  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  to  my  orders 
to  hit  up  the  stroke. 

All  night  we  worked  away,  and  the  gray  dawn  found 
us  still  at  it. 

Fisher,  the  wounded  man,  I  had  mounted  guard  over 
the  prisoners,  arming  him  with  a  cutlass  and  a  brass 
blunderbuss  that  I  had  found  in  the  mate's  room.  I 
hated  to  goad  men  the  way  I  had  to,  but  I  think  my 
own  people  worked  almost  as  hard,  and  needed  less  urg- 
ing;  the  Englishmen,  even  though  they  had  made  some 
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arrangement  by  which  they  spelled  themselves  in  their 
work,  had  begun  to  fag,  and  lobbed  their  heads  up  and 
down  at  every  stroke. 

By  noon  the  sea  had  gone  down,  and,  probably  owing 
to  the  swelling  of  the  timbers,  the  leak  had  decreased. 
We  had  gained  a  foot  and  more  on  the  water  in  the 
hold,  and  the  carpenter  found  out  that  it  was  as  he  sus- 
pected— the  water  had  been  entering  through  a  started 
seam  :  and  he  said  that  if  we  could  get  to  anchor,  he 
thou2:ht  he  misiht  be  able  to  locate  where  it  was.  So  I 
ordered  all  but  four  of  the  prisoners  below.  At  first 
one  of  the  mates  demurred  ;  but  I  would  admit  of  no 
talking,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  pistols  he  obeyed  me. 

Now  the  great  question  was  to  find  out  where  we  were. 
By  two  o'clock  I  made  sail,  and  seeing  that  the  old 
barkv  did  better  with  the  wind  astern,  I  ordered  the 
helmsman  to  steer  the  same  course  we  had  been  hold- 
ing, and  then  I  went  below  to  rest. 

I  slept  like  a  top — the  sleep  of  sheer  exhaustion — and 
it  was  six  o'clock  when  Dugan  ran  in  and  awakened  me, 
telling  me  that  land  was  in  sight  off  the  starboard  bow, 
distant  about  twelve  miles. 

But  where  were  we  ? 

I  had  some  idea  of  our  position  when  the  storm  had 
struck  us,  and  I  presumed  that  we  must  either,  from  the 
course  we  were  steering,  have  entered  the  Irish  Channel 
or  gone  up  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  itself ;  but  it  mat- 
tered little ;  we  had  to  find  some  place  to  anchor,  and,  if 
possible,  to  repair  our  damage,  and  besides,  I  intended 
to  land  the  prisoners  at  the  first  chance,  as  they  were  a 
constant  source  of  menace  to  us,  and  so  many  more 
mouths  to  feed. 

Coming  on  deck,  I  took  the  glass  and  climbed  into 
the  foremast-shrouds. 

What  an  odd  circumstance  it  was  !    Here  I  was  a  full- 
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fledged  captain,  and  had  never  been  aloft  on  a  vessel 
above  the  futtock-shrouds  but  once  before  in  my  life, 
and  that  was  when  I  had  covered  myself  with  tar  and 
glory  by  climbing  to  the  cross-trees  of  one  of  the  ships 
at  the  wharves  of  Baltimore.  But  I  went  up  as  far  as  the 
topsail-yard,  hanging  on  harder  than  was  necessary,  per- 
haps, and  from  there  I  took  a  sight  at  the  distant  land. 
I  made  it  out  to  be  a  collection  of  islands,  with  what 
might  be  the  mainland  farther  on  to  the  north.  After  I 
descended  to  the  deck  I  changed  the  course  a  few  points 
to  the  east,  and  in  a  little  over  two  hours  we  had  brought 
a  high,  rocky  shore  close  to  on  the  port  beam.  It  was 
an  island,  as  I  had  surmised. 

.  The  sky  had  now  cleared  to  a  glorious  red  sunset,  and 
I  could  discern  the  conformation  of  the  shore.  Two 
arms  ran  out  to  the  eastward,  and — a  remarkable  sight! 
— I  saw  that  the  island  was  split  in  two  by  a  narrow 
crevice,  and  that  on  the  southern  point  it  dwindled  down 
into  a  narrow  spit,  at  the  end  of  which  rose  a  sheer  rock 
like  a  tremendous  castle. 

The  carpenter  had  started  the  lead,  with  the  result  of 
finding  no  bottom  until  we  were  well  within  the  water 
embraced  by  the  extending  arms.  At  last  he  reported 
suddenly  fifteen  fathoms  ;  at  the  next  heave,  thirteen  ;  at 
the  next,  eight,  then  six  ;  and  seeing  that  it  was  shoal- 
ing so  rapidly,  I  feared  to  go  in  nearer,  so  we  hove  to 
and  let  go  our  anchor. 

The  water  was  as  smooth  as  a  carpet,  and  with  the 
stopping  of  the  strain  and  working  of  the  hull,  the  leak 
ceased  pouring  in,  the  carpenter  reporting,  after  a  trip 
to  the  hold  with  the  lantern,  that  she  was  only  weeping 
a  little  along  her  inner  skin.  I  had  kept  four  of  the 
prisoners  at  the  pumps,  however,  and  now  I  called  ever|f 
one,  and  in  an  hour's  time  we  had  her  nearly  dry. 

Ordering  the  Englishmen  back  to  where  they  belong- 
ed, but  thanking  them  for  the  good  services  they  had 
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done,  Caldwell  and  I  took  the  first  anchor  watch,  and 
the  rest  turned  in  to  sleep. 

The  huge  shadow  of  the  rocky  cliff  enshrouded  us,  and 
in  the  rear  of  the  black  silhouette  of  the  island  I  could 
see  the  pale  greenish  blue  of  the  sky  in  the  west,  with 
a  few  stars  twinkling  through  it,  and  myriads  of  them 
gleaming  in  the  deeper  blue  overhead.  It  was  so  peace- 
ful and  calm,  and  in  such  contrast  to  the  scenes  that  we 
had  been  through,  that  were  it  not  for  the  pain  I  still 
suffered  I  could  have  felt  almost  joyous,  until  I  thought 
of  that  broadside  in  the  dark  of  the  night,  and  of 
Chips's  exclamation — "The  last  of  the  Yankee  f  War! 
what  a  horrid  thing  it  was  !  The  sudden  hurling  of  men 
into  the  great  unknown — men  unprepared,  and,  perhaps, 
unfit  to  die ! 

This  was  a  peculiar  notion  to  enter  the  mind  of  a 
man  who  had  chosen  to  act  the  way  I  had;  I  don't 
know  why  I  harbored  it,  except  that  it  has  come,  I  sup- 
pose, to  many  men  in  moments  of  calm  reflection  —  to 
be  forgotten  with  the  next  excited  heart-beat.  Every 
now  and  then  I  would  cast  a  look  up  at  the  sparkling 
firmament,  and  wonder  if  in  those  distant  worlds  they 
had  such  goings  -  on.  I  intended  to  keep  awake,  but 
Nature  asserted  herself,  and,  lying  there  sprawled  on  the 
deck,  I  fell  asleep. 

I  awakened  with  a  start,  to  find  it  was  daylight.  I 
noticed  that  Caldwell  must  have  succumbed  after  I  did, 
for  he  had  rolled  up  his  jacket  and  placed  it  as  a  pillow 
beneath  my  head.  But  the  honest  fellow  had  given  in 
at  last,  and  there  he  was,  snoring  away  on  the  top  of  the 
forward  hatch,  with  his  arms  and  legs  straggled  out  like 
a  jumping-jack  on  the  floor  of  a  play-room. 

Now  if  what  had  happened  before  this  calmly  dawn- 
ing day  appears  strange  or  improbable  to  any  one  who 
may  read,  and  if  they  are  tired  of  the  relation  of  these 
facts,  which,  I  can  say  without  boasting,  are  unusual  to 
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have  happened  to  any  one  being,  let  them  lay  aside  for 
good  and  all  the  reading  of  what  is  to  follow.  "  Le 
vrai  pent  quelque  fois  n'etre  pas  vraisemble."  For  what 
has  previously  happened  is  nothing  to  what  I  am  going 
to  tell,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  am  a  truthful  man. 

I  shook  Caldwell  gently,  and  told  him  to  go  down  and 
stir  out  the  man  who  was  doing  the  cooking  for  us,  and 
have  him  brew  some  coffee  and  prepare  breakfast.  We 
had  some  fresh  vegetables  still  left,  for  the  Duchess  of 
SutherlaJid  had  not  been  long  from  port  when  we  had 
taken  her. 

Then,  all  alone,  I  gazed  at  the  island  in  whose  little 
bay  we  were  resting. 

,  A  narrow  stretch  of  beach  ran  from  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  to  the  water's  edge.  The  top  was  verdure-clad,  and 
to  the  north  some  stunted  underbrush  grew  along  the 
crest.  The  strange  crevice  that  I  had  noticed  ran  from 
the  green  slope,  sheer  and  straight,  to  within  twenty  feet 
of  the  water's  level.  It  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been 
made  by  the  stroke  of  a  giant's  sword.  The  high  rock 
at  the  end  of  the  tongue  of  land  to  the  southward  re- 
sembled, in  the  slanting,  moving  light,  more  closely  than 
ever  a  moss-grown  ruin  ;  but  all  at  once  I  jumped  for  the 
glass.  A  thin,  twirling  column  of  smoke  arose  from  a 
little  hollow  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  shore.  By  the 
aid  of  a  telescope  I  could  make  out  two  or  three  huts,  and 
some  gray  objects  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  that  resolved 
themselves  into  grazing  sheep.  I  made  up  my  mind, 
before  I  landed  the  prisoners  and  set  to  work  stopping 
the  seams,  to  row  in  and  find  out  where  we  were.  But 
the  smell  of  cooking  coming  from  the  galley  reminded 
me  that  with  the  exception  of  some  sopped  biscuit  and 
a  bit  of  fat  meat  that  I  had  managed  to  worry  down  the 
night  past,  nothing  solid  had  passed  my  lips  since  my 
struggle  with  the  man  in  the  passageway. 

Running  below,  I  asked  the  carpenter  in  to  breakfast 
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with  me  in  the  cabin.  He  was  my  first  lieutenant,  as 
I  have  said,  and  of  course  I  knew,  without  his  saying  so, 
that  he  had  saved  my  life  —  with  my  own  pistol,  too,  I 
surmise  ;  but  we  never  spoke  of  this. 

"  Well,  Captain  Hurdiss,"  Chips  said,  "  a  busy  day's 
before  us.  I  think  if  we  can  careen  the  old  hooker  and 
get  that  opened  strake  so  we  can  handle  it  from  the  out- 
side, we  can  take  her  across,  bar  another  such  storm  as 
we  had  last  night," 

"  We'll  make  a  try  for  it,  Mr.  Chips,"  said  I,  roaring 
out  the  answer  after  two  or  three  futile  attempts  to 
speak  quietly. 

"  You  won't  need  a  trumpet  this  voyage,  sir,"  was  the 
rejoinder  to  this,  at  which  I  laughed,  for  the  hot  coffee 
and  food  were  restoring  my  spirits. 

The  men,  too,  were  in  an  even  frame  of  mind,  and 
when  I  ordered  out  the  boat  they  went  about  it  like 
good  ones.  I  saw  that  the  prisoners  were  fed  before  I 
left  the  deck,  and  then  going  over  the  side,  I  gave  the 
orders,  man-of-war  fashion,  to  "Shove  off!"  "Let  fall!" 
etc.,  and  after  a  pull  of  a  few  minutes  the  carpenter  and 
I  landed  on  the  beach  near  the  hollow  in  which  the  huts 
were,  and,  finding  a  path,  we  ascended  to  them. 

As  we  approached  the  door  of  the  largest  hovel,  that 
was  built  of  sods  and  stones,  a  nondescript  figure,  with 
just  enough  rags  on  to  save  it  from  appearing  savage, 
emerged.  The  man  appeared  a  little  frightened  at  first, 
and  was  truly  startled  at  the  sound  of  my  voice.  His 
reply  I  could  not  translate,  although  I  had  merely  asked 
him  what  island  this  was,  and  what  was  the  name  of  the 
coast  that  we  could  discern  to  the  eastward. 

At  last,  by  dint  of  signs  and  repeating  the  question,  I 
made  out  something  that  sounded  like  "  Ennishkea," 
and  when  I  pointed  to  the  island  to  the  north  the  same 
answer  came.  W^hen  the  land  to  the  eastward  was  des- 
ignated he  said  "  Muhllet  h  Blackshod  "  over  and  over. 
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I  gave  him  a  bit  of  silver,  and  the  meaning  of  that  he 
understood  quite  well,  for  he  grinned  and  closed  his 
fist  tight  upon  it,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  pull  to  his 
long  front  lock,  and  looking  up  at  me  knowingly  out  of 
his  monkev  eves.  I  never  heard  such  outlandish  lino:o 
in  my  life  as  the  man  spoke,  but  I  remembered  the  sounds 
of  some  of  the  words,  and  when  I  got  back  to  the  ship  I 
went  into  the  cabin,  and  the  carpenter  and  I  got  out  the 
map  that  showed  the  coast  of  Ireland,  for  Chips  insisted 
that  the  man  was  talking  Gaelic,  and  that  it  was  either 
Ireland  or  Scotland  whose  shore  lay  off  to  the  eastward. 

"  Hurrah  I  hurrah  I"  I  cried,  suddenly,  my  attention 
arrested  by  a  name.  '*  Here  we  are,  Mr.  Chips  !  The 
island  of  Inniskea  —  and  off  here  is  the  peninsula  of 
Mullet  that  encloses  the  waters  of  Blacksod  Bay." 

So  I  knew  where  I  was  at  last ! 

But  there  was  lots  to  be  done.  Arming  the  crew,  we 
took  the  fastenings  off  the  hatch,  and  ordered  the  pris- 
oners into  the  boat.  We  left  them  on  shore  with  a  bar- 
rel of  ship's  bread  and  a  half-barrel  of  salt  meat.  And 
then  we  rowed  back,  and  prepared  to  do  some  im- 
promptu calking,  and  fit  the  old  hulk  in  a  better  condi- 
tion for  putting  to  sea. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  vi2,%  loaded  with  machinery 
for  some  sort  of  crushing  business,  and  the  rest  of  her 
cargo  was  cheap  cloths  and  print-stuffs,  probably  for  the 
East  Indian  market.  According  to  her  papers,  she  was 
bound  for  Calcutta. 

The  seam  that  had  done  most  of  the  leaking  was 
hardly  a  foot  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  as  she 
lay  on  even  keel,  we  discovered.  It  had  opened  up 
badly  forward,  and  again  amidships  —  so  we  set  about 
lightening  her  first  before  we  hove  her  down. 

Rigging  a  block  and  tackle,  we  jettisoned  some  heavy 
bits  of  machiner}',  and  found  that  the  cargo  had  been 
very  badly  and  loosely  stowed. 
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The  brig — she  had  been  outfitted  in  a  hurry — carried 
four  guns,  short  carronades  of  heavy  weight,  on  her 
deck,  and  we  shifted  these  to  starboard  side,  and  then 
we  rigged  out  an  anchor  at  the  end  of  a  spar ;  and  I 
was  surprised  to  see  what  a  purchase  we  got  on  her, 
and  how  well  all  this  answered  for  our  ends.  As  soon 
as  they  could,  the  carpenter  and  the  crew  set  about 
calking  her  with  hemp  from  an  old  cable,  whistling  and 
humming  away  merrily. 

They  progressed  finely  with  the  job,  and  as  there  was 
nothing  for  me  to  do,  I  went  aloft.  I  could  smell  the 
tar  that  they  were  boiling  in  the  galley,  and  was  hoping 
that  we  could  finish  our  work  in  time  to  get  under  way 
that  evening,  when  all  at  once  I  felt  a  jar,  as  if  the  ves- 
sel had  struck  something  below,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  we  heeled  a  little  more  to  port. 

In  fact,  our  list  was  very  heavy  now^,  and  the  masts 
had  quite  an  angle  on  them.  I  saw  that  the  carpenter, 
who  was  standing  in  a  boat  alongside,  had  stopped 
work,  and  was  looking  curiously  up  at  me.  The  seam 
at  which  he  had  been  tapping  was  three  feet  and  more 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  ripped  green 
copper  of  the  brig's  bottom  was  plain  to  view. 

The  carpenter  laid  his  head  against  the  side,  and  then 
shouted  up,  in  a  frightened  voice  : 

"  For  Heaven's  sake.  Captain  Hurdiss,  there's  water 
entering  somehow !" 

He  and  the  men  in  the  boat  hastily  scrambled  up  the  side. 

Just  then  there  came  another  jarring  sound.  It  was 
the  cargo  shifting. 

I  was  hastening  to  descend,  sick  at  the  news,  when  I 
cast  a  glance  towards  the  shore,  and  there  I  saw  one  of 
the  prisoners,  whom  I  had  noticed  standing  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  sv'  :nly  wave  his  arms  about  his  head,  and 
come  tearing  down  the  slope  towards  where  the  others 
were  grouped  about  a  fire. 
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But  this  was  not  all.  Through  the  cleft  in  the  hill- 
side I  could  see  the  waters  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island.  And  in  this  narrow  space,  framed  by  the  walls 
of  the  clitt,  I  saw  a  vessel  just  coming  about  in  the  wind  ! 
Another  instant  and  she  was  gone,  hidden  by  the  dark 
mass  of  land.  But  so  vividly  impressed  was  this  quick 
vision  upon  my  mind  that  I  can  see  it  to  this  day,  as 
firmly  fixed  as  were  it  a  painting  that  I  had  studied  in 
its  every  detail. 

As  I  reached  the  deck  the  brig  gave  another  lurch,  and 
our  bulwarks  were  almost  in  the  water. 

'•The  cargo's  all  adrift.  Captain  HurdissI"  shouted  the 
carpenter,  jumping  up  the  ladder.  '*  And  we  must  have 
a  bad  leak  in  our  top  sides.  The  old  tub  is  rotten  to 
her  heart,'"  he  added.  "Don't  stop  for  anything;  she'll 
turn  turtle  in  a  minute  !" 

The  two  men  in  the  dinghy  had  pulled  off  to  some  dis- 
tance, and  were  calling  on  the  others  to  hasten. 

Now  the  rest,  without  orders,  were  tumbling  into  the 
boats,  and  even  with  my  small  experience  I  could  see 
that  nothing  could  save  the  Duchess  from  sinking  where 
she  lay.  I  looked  towards  the  shore,  and  saw  the  pris- 
oners in  a  body  running  up  the  beach  towards  the  north. 
Just  as  I  caught  sight  of  them,  they  rounded  a  point  of 
rock  and  disappeared. 

But  a  strange  shifting  motion  in  the  brig  warned  me 
not  to  tarry.  What  impelled  me,  I  do  not  know,  but 
seeing  the  glass  wedged  in  the  shrouds  where  I  had 
planted  it,  I  made  for  it,  and,  picking  it  up,  jumped  into 
the  boat. 

We  had  rowed  but  a  few  dozen  strokes  when,  with  a 
lurch,  and  a  dull  explosion  as  the  forward  deck  blew  out 
from  the  pressure  of  air,  down  went  the  Duchess  of  Suth- 
erland, like  a  little  Royal  George.  But  the  only  living 
things  she  took  with  her  were  a  few  half-drowned  chick- 
ens in  a  coop  near  the  galley! 
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Even  the  carpenter  now  showed  signs  of  despondency, 
and  what  I  told  him  about  the  vessel  that  looked  like  a 
great  lugger  with  one  mast,  that  I  had  seen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  land,  did  not  cheer  him. 

''  We're  in  for  it  now,"*  he  grumbled.  ''  There's  no 
prize-money  in  this  affair.  She's  one  of  the  King's  cut- 
ters, and  she'll  scoop  us  surely." 

'*  That's  what  the  prisoners  were  scampering  for," 
spoke  up  Dugan,  who  was  pulling  stroke-oar.  **  They've 
gone  around  to  fetch  her." 

"Well,  that's  all  they'll  find,"  said  Chips,  pointing  over 
the  stern  of  the  boat. 

I  looked  back.  Only  a  few  feet  of  the  Duchess's  masts 
were  visible,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  debris  floating  on  the 
water  near  them. 

Du2:an  made  the  followins:  observation:  "That's  the 
quickest  move  she's  made  for  a  long  time,  messmates. 
rU  washer  monev  on't.  'Where  are  we  s^oins:  now  ?'  as 
the  pirate  said  when  he  walked  the  plank."' 

No  one  answered  a  word.  The  crew  sat  there  in  de- 
spair. My  heart  turned  to  lead  in  my  bosom.  What 
next  to  do  ? 
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"Come,  lads,"  I  cried,  at  last,  "  avast  cursing ;  don't 
give  up !  Give  way  together.  We'll  make  for  that  old 
castle  rock,  and  go  ashore." 

The  dinghy  was  a  few  strokes  ahead  of  us,  and  in  a  few 
jninutes  we  had  beached  both  boats  in  a  little  cove  hardly 
twenty  feet  across.  I  had  an  idea  in  my  mind  of  lead- 
ing the  crew  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  for  it  appeared  to  me 
that  five  or  six  men  from  the  summit  could  hold  a  score 
or  more  at  bay  with  nothing  but  stones  for  weapons.  A 
long  resistance  would  have  been  out  of  the  question. 

But  to  my  astonishment  I  saw  that  the  spit  of  land 
which  ran  out  to  the  tall  rock  was  not  more  than  thirty 
feet  in  width,  and  that  it  was  rounded,  as  if  at  some  time 
the  sea  had  washed  over  it.  Dugan  and  Chips  had  fol- 
lowed me  up  the  slope.  When  we  reached  the  top,  which 
was  not  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  beach,  we  could  see 
the  cutter  plainly.  Through  the  glass  I  made  out  she 
had  come  to  anchor,  and  that  they  were  loading  some 
casks  into  a  boat  alongside  of  her. 

I  handed  the  glass  to  the  carpenter,  who  was  next  to 
me,  and  asked  him  to  take  a  look  through  it. 

"They're  going  ashore  for  water,"  he  replied;  "and 
mark  my  words,  we'll  soon  be  prisoners  on  board  that 
toy  thing.  There's  a  fine  wind-up  to  a  lucky  cruise, 
messmates." 

We  sat  there  and  talked  for  a  few  minutes,  but  noth- 
ing was  suggested  that  was  any  use  considering. 
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Caldwell  had  picked  up  the  glass,  and  had  levelled  it 
at  the  cutter  again, 

"  Halloa  !"  he  cried,  suddenly,  "  there  are  the  prison- 
ers on  the  beach.  Now  let's  see  what  they're  going  to 
do.  I  wonder  if  they'll  think  it  is  a  Yankee  trick,''  he 
added,  with  a  half  chuckle — "scuttling  that  rotten  old 

junk  r 

I  took  the  glass  from  him  without  answering,  for  I  saw 
no  humor  in  the  situation.  A  boat  put  off  from  the  cut- 
ter and  brought  back  two  of  the  men  from  shore,  and 
now,  hidden  behind  a  rock,  we  watched  the  proceed- 
ings in  turn.  The  idea  of  getting  water  was  apparently 
abandoned  all  at  once. 

The  boat  rowed  to  shore  again,  picked  up  the  rest  of 
the  Englishmen,  and  then  I  saw  that  they  were  getting 
out  the  quarter-boat  from  the  other  side. 

In  a  few  minutes  both  were  loaded  down  with  men.  I 
caught  the  glint  of  steel  as  they  handed  muskets  and 
cutlasses  into  them,  and  then  they  pulled  off  to  the  north- 
ward to  go  around  the  farther  end  of  the  island,  some 
of  the  ex-prisoners  running  apace  with  them  along  the 
shore. 

But  an  idea  had  seized  me  that  set  my  blood  tingling  ! 

"  How  many  men  does  such  a  craft  as  that  carry  ?"  I 
croaked,  hoarsely. 

"  Twenty-five  to  thirty,"  responded  Chips,  sullenly. 

It  had  fallen  dead  calm;  the  smooth  waves  broke 
lazily  against  the  rocks  and  the  strip  of  beach,  but  not  a 
breath  of  wind  was  stirring.  I  had  counted  twenty  men 
besides  the  prisoners  in  the  two  boats  that  had  put  off 
from  the  cutter.  It  would  take  probably  two  hours  to 
row  around  to  the  north  shore  of  the  island. 

Surely  it  would  do  no  harm  to  broach  the  subject  in 
my  mind  to  the  others,  and  I  did  so  in  a  few  short  words, 
speaking  in  hoarse  whispers. 

"Why  not  roll  one  of  our  boats  across  the  neck  of 
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land,  and  then  row  down  and  take  the  cutter  by  sur- 
prise?" 

I  did  not  know  how  this  plan  would  be  received,  but 
when  I  finished  they  were  looking  at  me  eagerly. 

"Captain,  Lord  love  ye,  I  admire  ye!"  cried  Dugan. 

Chips  grasped  my  hand. 

"By  Solomon!  we  can  do  it,  sir!"  he  sniggered,  and 
we  hurried  across  to  where  the  men  were  seated,  a  de- 
jected-looking group,  on  the  sand. 

In  twenty  minutes  the  boats  from  the  cutter  were  out 
of  sight  around  the  north  shore  cape,  and  we  set  to  work 
getting  the  largest  of  our  own  over  the  barrier. 

We  pulled  out  the  plug  from  the  dinghy,  filled  her  with 
stones,  and  let  her  sink. 

Then  we  broke  up  the  spare  oars  into  rollers,  and  in 
five  minutes,  or  a  little  over,  we  had  made  a  launching 
of  the  small  gig  on  the  western  shore. 

I  took  a  final  squint  through  the  glass,  and  could  see 
no  one  on  the  deck  of  the  cutter.  Smoke  was  coming 
from  a  little  funnel  near  the  bow,  and  I  judged  that  who- 
ever were  left  on  board  had  gone  below  for  their  mid-day 
meal. 

The  men  muffled  their  oars  with  their  shirts,  and,  with 
a  sensation  of  hunters  stalking  some  dangerous  animal, 
we  rowed  slowly  along  against  the  tide.  Truly  it  was 
like  as  if  the  quarry  were  asleep,  and  we  feared  awaken- 
ing it  before  we  got  within  striking  distance.  Every 
one  breathed  as  silently  as  possible. 

Now  we  were  right  under  her  stern,  and  I  read  the 
name,  "^<^/,"  in  gold  letters. 

She  was  a  tidy  little  craft,  more  like  a  gentleman's 
yacht  than  a  vessel  of  war,  and  from  three  small  ports 
on  her  sides  poked  the  muzzles  of  brass  six-pounders. 

It  was  but  the  hoist  of  a  foot  to  get  on  board  ;  and, 
behold  !  there  was  no  one  there  to  receive  us  !  But  we 
had  no  arms  ;  and,  picking  up  a  handspike  and  handing 
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it  to  the  carpenter,  I  led  the  way  down  the  little  hatch, 
followed  by  the  other  eight  men,  with  only  their  closed 
fists  for  weapons. 

Now  if  any  two  people  were  surprised  it  was  the  two 
Irish  sailors  who  sat  there  eating  with  their  knives  from 
tin  plates  they  held  on  their  knees. 

"  Surrender !"  I  cried,  pointing  the  telescope  at  them 
as  if  I  had  but  to  touch  a  trigger  to  blow  out  their 
brains,  and  before  they  knew  what  had  happened,  or 
could  raise  their  voice,  two  of  the  privateersmen  had 
them  pinioned  by  their  wrists. 

"  Cut  that  cable ;  make  all  sail  and  get  out  of  this !" 
I  roared,  pushing  up  again. 

The  jib  and  foresail  went  chock-a-block  with  one 
heave.     Never  did  men  leap  to  their  work  so  quickly. 

Now  as  it  was  but  a  stone's-throw  to  the  shore,  I  or- 
dered the  two  sailors  overboard  into  the  water,  and  gave 
them  one  of  the  empty  casks  to  help  them  make  it  safe- 
ly.    They  were  glad  of  the  chance  to  go. 

The  main-sail  was  up  by  this  time,  the  rope  hawser 
had  been  severed  by  the  blow  of  an  axe,  and  we  were 
making  out  to  sea !  The  crew,  all  on  deck,  burst  into 
three  hearty  cheers,  and  I  led  them,  with  tears  almost 
rolling  down  my  cheeks!  "Is  this  actually  happening? 
Can  it  all  be  true  ?"  quoth  I  to  myself,  over  and  over. 
The  men  looked  dazed,  as  if  they  doubted  the  evidence 
of  their  senses. 

I  wonder  if  the  Britishers  thought  it  a  Yankee  trick  ? 

I  did  not  leave  the  deck  to  make  any  investigations  of 
the  little  sloop  until  we  had  covered  some  five  miles,  and 
the  unreality  of  the  situation  had  begun  to  wear  away.  I 
had  found  out  that  she  sailed  like  a  witch  and  that  there 
was  no  sail  after  us,  and  so  breathed  more  naturally  and 
was  minded  to  investigate.  I  do  not  know  what  burden 
the  cutter  was,  but  although  she  drew  little  water,  she 
iS 
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was  most  seaworthy ;  and,  a  strange  thing,  her  top-mast 
was  set  abaft  the  mast-head,  something  the  carpenter  had 
never  seen  before.  I  found  out  since  that  all  the  old 
"king's  cutters"  were  rigged  that  way. 

There  was  barely  head  room  in  her  forecastle,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  even  I,  tall  as  I  was,  could 
stand  upright  in  the  cabin,  which  was  well  aft. 

This  cabin  was  very  handsomely  furnished,  with  a 
long  couch  down  one  side,  a  handsome  table  under  a 
fine  swinging  lamp  in  the  centre,  and  a  desk  with  many 
drawers  off  in  a  corner,  lighted  by  a  handsome  sconce. 
A  number  of  books  were  thrown  about  on  the  couch,  and 
suspended  from  hooks  against  the  white  panels  were  a 
half-dozen  beautifully  executed  miniatures ;  the  door  to 
a  little  cupboard  was  open,  and  I  saw,  hanging  up  in- 
side, a  number  of  uniforms. 

I  walked  over  to  the  desk  and  picked  up  a  leather- 
covered  volume  that  had  "Log-book  of  the  Baf'  on  the 
cover  in  red  letters,  very  beautifully  done.  I  turned  to 
the  first  page.     It  started : 

"  A  journal  kept  on  board  H.  M.  Revenue  Cutter  Bat,  of  four 
guns,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  y^'/^;/  Deer/nirst,  R,N." 

Near  by  was  a  letter  just  begun,  and  broken  off  short  : 
*'  Dear  Cousin, — I  wish  some  one  else  had  this  boat.     I — " 

Here  it  stopped. 

The  few  words  seemed  so  comical,  under  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  that  I  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
I  had  to  take  but  one  step  up  the  little  ladder  to  have 
my  head  above  the  level  of  the  deck.  Standing  there  I 
called  Chips  to  me,  and  showed  him  the  entry  in  the 
book  and  the  unfinished  epistle. 

"  It's  witchcraft,"  he  said,  "  and  nothing  less.  You'll 
have  to  write  an  answer  to  that,  sir,  when  we  get  to  the 
other  side." 
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The  Bat  was  a  little  bit  larger  than  our  single-gun 
boats,  and  perfectly  able  to  go  across  the  Atlantic,  or  to 
sail  anywhere,  provided  her  provisions  held  out.  We 
found  by  an  inspection  of  the  hold  that  there  was  more 
than  enough  to  last  ten  men  for  a  month  and  a  few  days 
over,  although  we  would  have  to  go  light  in  the  drink- 
ing line. 

At  once  Chips  and  I  set  about  preparing  a  routine. 
The  crew  were  divided  into  watches,  and  I  laid  out  a 
course  that  would  fetch  us  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

On  we  sailed  ;  everything  was  fine.  For  three  days 
I  had  a  most  delightful  experience,  reading  the  well- 
chosen  books  in  the  cabin,  and  seeing  that  the  men 
were  kept  employed  polishing  the  brass-work  and  over- 
hauling the  forward  hold,  and  so  forth  ;  for  we  scarcely 
had  to  trim  a  sail. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  fine  breeze,  that  had  held  from 
the  same  direction  almost  continually,  stopped  as  sud- 
denly as  if  it  had  been  shut  off  by  the  intervention  of  a 
great  wall. 

Before  long  a  slight  wind  came  out  of  the  west,  dead 
against  us,  the  sea  got  up,  and  at  five  bells  a  large  ship 
was  seen  coming  down  before  the  wind  with  all  sail  set. 
I  swung  upon  the  opposite  tack  to  that  I  had  been  hold- 
ing, and  at  this  the  large  vessel  changed  her  course,  evi- 
dently intending  to  speak  me.  There  was  no  way  of 
my  escaping,  for  if  I  had  started  to  run  she  would  have 
overhauled  us  in  two  hours.  I  could  see  her  ports  and 
make  out  she  was  a  44-gun  frigate.  At  Chips's  suggest- 
ion I  got  out  the  signal-book  that  I  had  found,  and  the 
little  flags  also,  hoping  that  this  would  be  all  that  it 
would  amount  to  if  she  proved  to  be  English. 

"Jingo !  she  may  be  Yankee,  and  at  any  rate  we're  out- 
pointing her  now,"  Caldwell  remarked,  eagerly  breaking 
a  long  silence. 
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*'  Don't  crow."  answered  Chips. 

I  looked  around  for  an  instant :  my  men  looked  very 
uncomfortable,  and  most  of  them  un-English,  in  their 
wide  striped  jackets,  Dugan — just  the  sort  of  Irishman 
to  be  found  in  every  forecastle  :  a  combination  of  wit, 
butt,  and  sreneral  fun-maker  —  had  said  somethins:  or 
other  that  had  caused  laughter,  for  our  spirits  rose  at 
the  prospect  of  escape.  I  had  to  call  him  sharply  to 
order — the  frigate  was  so  near  that  I  was  afraid  the 
gentleman  with  the  glass  would  notice  any  unusual  hi- 
larity. He  and  I  had  been  staring  each  other  out  of 
countenance  over  our  respective  rails  for  some  minutes 
as  his  vessel  drew  swiftly  upon  us.  The  stranger  was 
ver}-  curious  to  find  out  who  we  were,  and  intended  to 
come  close.  And  talk  of  nervous  work !  I  grew  so  on 
edge  that  I  almost  wished  he  would  fire  a  broadside — 
anything  rather  than  this  silent,  suspicious  approach. 
Alas  I  we  could  not  weather  him  ! 

Soon  the  hail  came  :  "What  cutter  is  that.'''' 

I  answered,  mumbling  my  words. 

''What  are  you  doing  out  here?"  was  the  next  ques- 
tion. 

For  an  instant  I  was  nonplussed.  "  Chasing  a  Yankee 
privateer,"  I  replied,  with  an  air  of  bravado. 

"  Where  is  she  ?" 

'•Got  away  to  the  southward." 

"  1*11  send  a  boat  on  board  of  you." 

This  was  exactly  what  I  did  not  wish  to  happen. 
"  Don't  trouble,  sir.  I'll  come  on  board  of  you  myself,'' 
I  replied,  at  the  same  time  ordering  out  the  only  boat 
we  had  left,  a  little  dinj^hv  swung  over  the  stern. 

"Now,  Chips,"  said  I,  as  the  good  fellow  came  up 
pale  but  resolute,  "  this  is  a  case  of  '  must  obey.'  We 
are  edging  up  to  windward,  and  it's  going  to  thicken. 
If  you  can  get  away,  do  so  ;  but  be  cautious.  You  know 
the  cost  of  blundering — I  leave  it  all  to  you.     Get  up 
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to  windward  without  exciting  suspicion,  and  if  you  don't 
hear  from  me  in  two  hours,  clear  away  for  home.  Xo, 
better  :  get  the  windward-gage,  and  if  you  hear  a  pistol- 
shot,  or  see  a  handkerchief  flutter  overboard,  clear 
out." 

I  saw  that  my  reference  to  the  pistol  might  have  given 
a  wrong  notion,  so  I  hastened  to  add:  "  I  shall  fire  in  the 
air,  just  for  a  signal :  pray  don't  think  I  intend  to  take 
the  ship  all  by  myself,  or  do  anybody  harm."' 

This  conversation  was  held  under  the  lee  of  the  frigate : 
in  fact,  we  were  so  close  to  her  that  she  shadowed  us 
completely,  and  alihough  we  were  both  hove  to,  I  knew 
that  we  could  swin^  off  before  she  could  ^et  the  weather- 
gage.  I  feared  doing  this  myself,  but  I  hoped  that  my 
coming  on  board  would  disarm  all  suspicion,  and  that 
Chips  might  be  able  to  cam-  out  the  plan. 

From  the  southwest  a  fog-bank  was  approaching — I 
had  made  note  of  it — and  the  air  was  filled  already  with 
fine  particles  of  moisture.  It  was  no  easy  job  to  bring 
the  little  dinghy  alongside.  But  we  were  able  to  do  so 
handsomely,  thanks  to  the  good  oarsmanship  of  Cald- 
well, and  at  last  I  grasped  the  rope-ladder  that  had  been 
lowered  from  the  gangway  and  came  up  on  deck.  The 
boatswain  shrilled  his  whistle,  and  the  side-boys  touched 
their  caps.  A  fine -looking  officer  stepped  forward  to 
meet  me,  saluting,  and  extending  his  hand. 

••  Your  name,  sir  ?"  he  inquired,  looking  at  me  keenly. 

It  would  not  do  to  hesitate.  I  was  running  risks,  of 
course,  but  no  half-way  measures  would  suffice. 

"John  Hurdiss,  lieutenant,  commanding  the  cutter 
Baf,'  I  replied.  I  had  intended  to  make  use  of  the 
name  *"  Deerhurst,''  but  my  own  had  leaped  to  my  lips 
involuntarily.     A  sick  feeling  came  over  me. 

*•  Will  you  come  with  me  to  my  cabin,  ^[r.  Hurdiss  ? 
I'm  Captain  Mallet,  of  this  vessel,  the  dzsarS" 

1  followed  him  at  once.    All  the  officers  were  regard- 
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ing  me  with  the  greatest  curiosity — I  heard  them  whis- 
pering. 

"  Isn't  it  rather  a  strange  thing  for  you  to  be  in  this 
latitude  and  longitude,  when  your  station  is  on  the 
coast  ?"  the  captain  continued,  "  It  may  not  be  my 
province  to  demand  an  answer,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
best  for  you  to  let  me  have  one." 

"  Why,  most  certainly,  sir,"  I  replied.  "  I  don't  think 
you  will  judge  it  so  strange  when  you  understand  the 
circumstances."  And  forthwith  I  began  a  story  of  how 
I  had  chased  a  small  Yankee  privateer  for  the  last  three 
days,  and  that  she  had  given  me  the  slip  but  the  night 
before.  I  went  into  so  many  details  that  I  consumed 
some  time  in  telling  this  marvellous  story ;  but  the  cap- 
tain was  not  satisfied. 

"I  shall  make  a  report  of  this  affair,  and  it  shall  be 
looked  into,"  he  said.  "  Go  back  on  board  your  vessel, 
and  return  to  your  cruising-grounds." 

I  was  sorely  tempted  to  ask  what  business  all  this  was 
of  his,  but  I  held  my  tongue,  and  we  went  on  deck  to- 
gether. The  fog-bank  was  all  about  us.  The  Bat  w^as 
nowhere  to  be  seen  !  I  could  not  help  showing  my  impa- 
tience. A  gun  was  fired,  and  then  another,  and  a  third, 
but  there  was  no  response ;  of  course  not.  I  could  im- 
agine her  with  all  sail  set,  pointing  off  to  the  west,  safe 
and  free  ! 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  give  her  a  good  start  before  I 
declared  myself.  Soon  I  would  be  a  prisoner,  but  per- 
haps there  would  be  a  little  amusement.  All  eyes  were 
upon  me,  and  in  the  group  of  ofiicers  I  noticed  an  old 
man  in  civilian's  clothes.  He  was  a  distinguished-look- 
ins:  figure,  and  I  overheard  some  one  address  him  as 
Mr.  Middleton. 

"  Middleton  ?"  I  repeated  to  myself.  "  Where  have  I 
heard  that  name  before  ?"  I  could  not  place  it,  but 
somehow  it  had  stayed  in  my  recollection. 
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"  What's  the  explanation  of  this,  Mr.  Hurdiss?"  asked 
Captain  Mallet,  folding  his  arms  and  stepping  in  front 
of  me.     "  Where's  your  vessel,  sir.?" 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  tell  you,"  I  replied. 

Just  as  I  spoke  there  came  the  sound  of  a  shot  off  to 
windward! 

"  There's  my  vessel,"  I  continued.  "  Might  I  ask  you 
to  set  me  on  board  of  her  ?  I  fear  my  little  cockboat 
has  gone  astray." 

"  You  shall  consider  yourself  ordered  on  board  your 
vessel,  sir,  with  instructions  to  report  to  your  superior  at 
Dublin  at  once,  to  whom  you  will  give  this  letter.  I  will 
take  the  responsibility  of  insisting  on  this." 

"Are  you  bound  there  yourself,  sir.?"  I  questioned, 
respectfully,  but  still  with  an  assumption  of  injured  dig- 
nity. 

"We  are  bound  to  Portsmouth,"  Captain  iMallet  an- 
swered, curtly,  and  he  gave  orders  to  one  of  the  junior 
officers  to  call  away  the  second  cutter. 

Scarcely  had  the  boatswain  finished  shrilling  the  call 
on  his  whistle  when  the  old  gentleman  in  citizen's  dress 
spoke  up. 

"As  Dublin  is  my  destination.  Sir  John,  would  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  be  transferred  to  this  young  gentle- 
man's vessel  ?     It  would  save  us  much  time  and  trouble." 

"  I  cannot  order  him  to  take  you,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain, "but  if  he  chooses — " 

The  old  man  looked  at  me. 

"  There  are  two  of  us,"  he  began.  "  We  are  anxious  to 
reach  Ireland.     If  you  would  do  us  the  favor — " 

I  was  anxious  to  get  aw^ay  without  more  parleying,  as 
the  boat  was  now  rocking  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  In 
fact,  I  feared  that  the  Baf  might  have  mistaken  the  in- 
tent of  the  gun  and  made  off.  But  in  this  I  maligned 
the  gallant  man  who  was  acting  as  my  lieutenant.     The 
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firing  had  not  frightened  him — he  had  waited  for  that 
pistol-shot !  While  there  was  a  chance  for  my  returning 
he  would  not  have  deserted  me. 

"  Our  quarters  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  frigate," 
I  began. 

"  I  hope  that  this  is  not  asking  too  much,"  Mr.  ]\Iid- 
dleton  put  in,  earnestly,  interrupting  before  I  had  finished. 
"We  are  just  from  Halifax.  If  you  only  knew —  Wait 
till  I  consult  for  half  a  moment — just  pardon  me." 

He  hurried  off. 

"  I'd  rather  not  take  any  passengers  ;  but  Til  stand  by. 
Sir  John,"  I  said,  turning  to  Captain  Mallet,  "  and  get 
ready  to  receive  them,  if  they  wish  to  come.  It  is  best 
that  they  should  be  dissuaded,  sir,  if  possible ;  we  are 
cramped  for  room."  It  was  anything  to  get  away — the 
strain  upon  me  had  been  something  awful. 

"  It  is  as  Mr.  Middleton  says.  Would  you  refuse  to 
take  him  ?" 

"I  think  I  could  make  him  comfortable,"  I  said,  "if 
you  will  allow  me  to  row  off  and  bring  my  vessel  up 
while  he  is  getting  his  belongings,  sir." 

"Keep  within  hailing  distance,  Mr,  Hurdiss." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

I  descended  the  ladder,  jumped  into  the  boat,  and 
gave  the  orders  to  pull  out  into  the  fog.  When  we  had 
gone  some  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  I  made  a  trumpet 
of  ray  hands,  and  shouted  : 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Chips  !     Where  are  you  ?     Bat  ahoy  !" 

"  Here  we  are,  sir !"  came  the  reply  close  to  us. 

In  another  moment  we  were  alongside,  and  the  car- 
penter, in  the  uniform  of  a  British  quartermaster,  helped 
me  on  board. 

"Mr.  Chips,"  I  whispered,  hurriedly,  "it  is  supposed 
that  we  are  bound  for  Dublin." 

"  It  is  a  roundabout  way  we'll  take  to  get  there,  sir," 
he  said,  grinning.     "  I  bet  Dugan  you'd  come  back,  sir." 
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'■  Never  mind  as  to  that,"  I  answered.  ••  ^lake  all 
sail  as  soon  as  that  boat  leaves  us,  and  let  us  get  out  of 
this." 

"Aye.  aye.  sir.  I  don't  like  that  big  bully  off  there, 
and  I'll  be  glad  to  lose  her." 

As  he  was  speaking  he  was  crowding  the  tiller  over, 
and  the  Bat  was  getting  her  nose  around  to  the  west. 

This  manoeuvre  was  interrupted  by  an  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance :  the  wind  shifted  a  trilie — at  the  ^\Tong  mo- 
ment, too. 

"Hold  hard,  sir  I''  ejaculated  Chips,  suddenh',  with  a 
grumbled  oath,  "there's  a  boat  close  alongside  of  us." 
He  crowded  the  tiller  over  just  as  we  were  about  to  get 
the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack.  The  result  was  that  we 
hung  there  in  stays  for  an  instant,  and  then  slowly  fell 
off  again  to  our  previous  course. 

I  had  been  hugging  myself  with  delight  at  the  pros- 
pect of  once  more  being  free,  and  out  of  the  depressing 
proximity  of  the  frigate.  With  m\^  hands  jammed  deep 
into  the  pockets  of  the  Hon.  Deerhurst's  storm-coat,  and 
the  big  cocked-hat  pulled  down  to  the  top  of  the  gold- 
laced  collar.  I  had  been  prancing  up  and  down  on  tiptoe 
like  a  youngster  pleased  with  himself  and  his  prospects, 
and  now  to  be  called  upon  to  face  disappointment  made 
me  more  angr\-  than  anything  else. 

The  gloom  of  the  fog  had  been  deepened  by  the  dusk 
of  evening,  and  as  I  turned  I  could  just  make  out  the 
great  shape  of  the  Qzsar  to  leeward. 

"  On  board  the  cutter  there  !"  hailed  a  voice  astern  of 
us,  "  here  are  the  passengers  for  Dublin.  In  bow — 
way  enough  I"  the  speaker  added,  addressing  his  own 
crew :  and  with  that  the  oars  were  tossed  and  boated 
with  a  clatter.  Our  bulwarks  were  grasped  by  three  or 
four  pairs  of  hands,  and  the  frigate's  quarter-boat  was 
grinding  alongside ! 

Giving  the  helm  to  Caldwell,  Chips  and  I  crossed  the 
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deck ;  at  the  same  time  Dugan,  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  crew,  started  to  come  aft  from  the  forecastle.  I 
waved  them  back.  There,  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  boat, 
sat  a  woman's  figure,  huddled  in  a  heavy  cloak.  The 
old  gentleman  who  was  so  anxious  to  reach  Ireland 
was  sitting  close  beside  her.  A  tall  young  midshipman 
in  charge  stood  up  and  gave  me  a  curt  salute ;  then, 
speaking  to  the  men  forward,  he  ordered,  peremptorily  : 

"  Hand  over  that  dunnage  there,  and  be  lively — all 
asleep  ?" 

"One  moment,  please,"  I  said,  speaking  quickly  to 
attract  attention.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  discourteous, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  best  for  Mr.  Middleton  to  recon- 
sider his  decision  to  join  us.  My  accommodations  here 
are  small,  and  scarce  fit  for  a  lady.  I  should  advise  his 
returning  to  the  frigate — the  young  lady  would  not  be 
comfortable." 

My  voice,  even  to  myself,  sounded  like  that  of  a  bear 
with  a  sore  head,  for,  as  I  have  acknowledged,  I  was  mad 
clear  through. 

"  You  are  bound  for  Dublin  ?"  put  in  the  young  officer. 

"  That  is  where  Captain  Mallet  has  taken  the  liberty 
to  order  me." 

The  old  gentleman  here  arose.  "Pardon  me,"  he 
said,  steadying  himself  with  difficulty,  for  the  boat  rock- 
ed fiercely  every  now  and  then — "  pardon  me,  but  we 
will  put  up  with  anything ;  I  have  sailed  in  vessels  no 
larger  than — than  your  fine  little  craft  ere  this.  I  am 
most  anxious  to  reach  Dublin — pray  take  us,  even  if  we 
are  unwelcome." 

"  I'd  rather  not,"  I  growled. 

"  Of  course  if  you  refuse — "  went  on  Mr.  Middleton, 
seating  himself. 

"  Hand  out  that  dunnage,  you  men  in  the  bow !"  put 
in  the  overgrown  middy,  all  at  once  deciding  to  assert 
himself  again. 
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I  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Dugan  and  the  rest  were 
only  waiting  for  a  signal  from  me,  I  knew  ;  but  if  it  came 
to  blows  and  harsh  measures  everything  might  go  wrong. 
There  was  a  lady  in  the  boat,  the  frigate  was  within 
hail,  and  we  were  yet  under  her  guns  ;  I  could  see  that 
her  cabin  lamps  had  been  lighted. 

In  the  meantime  two  large  portmanteaus  and  a  big 
box  had  been  tumbled  over  on  to  our  deck,  and  with  a 
sudden  gust  of  wind  the  drizzle  changed  to  a  downpour 
of  rain. 

"Look  lively — bear  a  hand  !"  shouted  the  midshipman 
to  us.  "  We  don't  wish  to  swamp  here."  But  with  a 
most  surprising  agility  the  old  gentleman  scrambled  over 
our  rail  unaided. 

"Good-bye,  miss!"  cried  the  middy;  and  before  I  knew 
it  the  draped  and  shrouded  figure  was  assisted  on  board, 
and  stood  there  almost  beside  me.  The  boat  shoved 
off  just  as  a  heavy  puff  of  wind  brought  our  great  boom 
sweeping  across  the  deck. 

"You  had  better  go  below  to  the  cabin,  sir,"  I  said, 
speaking  to  my  unwelcome  guest  in  as  polite  a  tone  as 
I  could  manage.  , 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,"  he  answered.  "  Now  I 
pray  you  not  to  consider  us  intruders.  If  you  only 
knew — "  There  came  another  puff,  the  cutter  heeled 
over  till  her  rail  was  almost  under,  Chips  began  bawling 
to  take  in  sail,  so  I  lost  the  rest  of  the  speech.  When  I 
looked  around  the  old  gentleman  and  his  companion 
had  disappeared  down  the  after  ladder. 

''  Boarded,  and  nigh  to  being  took,  by  jingo !"  chuckled 
Chips,  as  I  joined  him  after  we  had  clewed  up  our  top- 
sail and  got  in  the  jib.  "  So  we're  bound  for  Ireland, 
eh?  Blow  me  if  this  ain't  a  rum  go!  Dublin  bears 
about  northeast-by-east.  How  long  will  we  hold  this 
course.  Captain  Hurdiss?" 

"  It's  pretty  dark,  but   the  frigate  may  have  an  eye 
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on  US.  I'll  tell  you  when  to  come  about,"  I  replied. 
"  Mr.  Chips,  I  can't  thank  you  for  the  manful  way  you 
stood  by  me.  But  confound  this  last  bit  of  business  !  I 
hoped  to  get  away  before  they  came.  I'm  sorry.  What 
made  you  wait  for  me  ?     I  never  expected  it." 

"Oh,  I  said  you  would  be  comin'  back,  sir.  I  knew 
when  I  heard  them  guns  you'd  pull  out  of  it.  But,  cap- 
tain, what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  passengers  ?  Why 
didn't  you  think  to  tell  them  we  had  smallpox  aboard  ?" 

"  Why  didn't  you  think  of  it  yourself,  you  blockhead  .''" 
I  half  laughed.  "  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  break  the 
news  to  them  that  they  won't  see  Ireland  for  some  time." 

"  'Tis  that  silly  old  gentleman's  fault,"  quoth  the  car- 
penter. "Never  poke  your  nose  where  it  ain't  wanted, 
say  I." 

"  He  was  rather  insistent,  come  to  think  of  it,"  was 
my  rejoinder. 

"  Rather  hard  on  the  young  lady,  sir." 

"  That's  true,  Mr.  Chips ;  I've  been  thinking  of  that. 
I  intend  to  inform  them  before  very  long,  however." 

It  was  most  unfortunate,  but  circumstances  govern  a 
man's  actions  so  strongly  at  times  that  he  is  compelled 
to  do  things  that  are  not  agreeable  to  his  feelings. 

We  dashed  on,  but  without  trimming  for  close  sailing — 
just  killing  time. 

"I  think  we've  gone  about  as  near  Dublin  as  is  nec- 
essary," I  remarked,  after  a  long  pause,  squinting  out 
into  the  pitch-dark  night.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  al- 
though it  was  cloudy  it  looked  like  clearing. 

"Very  good,  sir,"  responded  the  carpenter. 

"  Ready  about !"  he  called  to  the  men  on  watch. 
"  Hard-a-lee  !"  Then  followed  a  heave,  a  flutter  of  can- 
vas, and  we  were  tearing  back  again  over  our  track, 
trimmed  flat  and  doing  finely. 

"  Bound  for  Boston  town,  now,"  laughed  Chips;  "she's 
got  her  best  side  to  windward  !" 
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I  had  been  thinking  some  serious  thoughts  for  the 
last  few  minutes.  What  was  going  to  be  the  outcome  of 
all  this  ?  Here  was  Chips  better  qualified  in  every  way 
to  command  a  vessel  than  I  was,  and  yet  depending  on 
me  to  bring  the  Bat  into  Boston.  All  I  hoped  for  was 
to  fetch  up  somewhere  on  the  coast  without  going 
ashore.  I  hoped  that  I  would  not  have  to  deceive  him 
any  further,  and  I  almost  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  everything, 
but  common-sense  as  well  as  pride  stood  in  my  way.  I 
could  perceive  that  it  would  do  no  good.  I  wished  that 
I  had  confessed  my  ignorance  to  Carter  when  we  were 
at  Barfieur.  Poor  Carter,  he  would  only  have  been  too 
glad  to  have  helped  me  !  Never  again  would  I  allow 
myself  to  occupy  a  false  position  if  I  could  help  it. 

These  cogitations  were  sent  scattering  by  a  question 
that  tuned  in  with  them. 

"  We'll  have  to  take  a  sight  to-morrow,  sir,  and  there's 
one  thing  I  meant  to  ask,  if  it  is  not  too  free.  Have 
you  wound  the  chronometer? — it  might  be  wanting  it. 
Did  you  note  the  log  ?"  Chips  asked  this  question  in 
the  most  off-hand  way. 

I  had  seen  with  what  care  Gorham  looked  after  the 
clock-in-the-box  in  the  Yatikee^s  cabin,  and  I  knew  how 
to  do  the  trick. 

"  It  should  have  been  looked  after,"  I  replied  to  Chips's 
interrogation. 

"What  if  it  should  stop  to-night,  sir.?  There  isn't  a 
turnip  on  board.     Td  look  into  the  matter,  sir." 

"I  will,"  said  I,  starting  for  the  companion-way.  I 
went  down  a  few  steps  before  I  remembered  my  guests  ; 
yes,  though  they  had  pre-empted  the  cabin  without  much 
ceremony,  they  were  my  guests,  nevertheless.  So  I  stop- 
ped, and  knocked  with  my  knuckles  on  the  railing. 

"  Come  in,  sir,"  said  a  voice  in  a  low  whisper. 

I  bent  down,  and  saw  Mr.  Middleton  standing  at  the 
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foot  of  the  ladder ;  his  finger  was  at  his  lips,  the  swing- 
ing lamp  was  lit,  and  he  extended  his  left  hand  and  drew 
me  down  towards  him. 

"I'm  sorry  to  put  you  to  any  inconvenience,"  he  went 
on,  still  whispering.  "To-morrow  you  may  find  some 
other  place  to  put  us,  perhaps.  I  had  hoped  you  would 
have  been  down  before ;  I  was  near  to  coming  after 
you.  Hush  !  pray  don't  speak  aloud ;  my  granddaughter 
has  fallen  asleep  ;  you  would  not  disturb  her.^" 

I  was  about  to  tell  him  that  he  was  welcome  to  the 
cabin  (it  could  be  divided  in  two  by  pulling  the  heavy 
curtain),  and  that  I  only  wished  to  inspect  the  chronom- 
eter, when,  without  thinking,  I  looked  past  him,  and  saw 
a  figure  reclining  on  the  cushions  of  the  divan  against 
the  bulkhead.  One  glance — and  if  I  were  to  lose  my  soul 
I  could  not  but  look  again  !  My  mission  and  every- 
thing else  went  out  of  my  head ! 

There  lay  Mary  Tanner,  fast  asleep !  Mary  Tanner' 
and  none  other,  as  I  was  a  living,  breathing  man  ! 

How  I  concealed  my  perturbation  I  could  never  under- 
stand ;  but  I  mumbled  a  good-night,  and  backed  care- 
fully up  the  steps. 

Once  outside,  I  closed  the  hatch  and  sank  down  beside 
it,  my  heart  beating  as  it  had  never  beat  before,  my 
breath  coming  in  long  gasps,  and  my  temples  throbbing 
as  if  my  head  would  burst  into  pieces.  "  Mary  ! — Mary ! 
here?"  I  kept  repeating  to  myself.  What  would  she 
say  when  she  found  out  the  state  of  affairs  ?  I  knew 
now  why  the  name  of  Middleton  had  sounded  so  fa- 
miliar. 
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That  night  I  stood  every  watch.  Occasionally  I 
would  fall  asleep,  to  awaken  with  a  start  and  a  heart- 
lift  to  the  realization  that  it  was  not  a  dream — that  it  was 
true  !  She  was  here  ! — here,  of  all  places  !  Surely  the 
providence  that  had  watched  over  me  had  caused  it  to 
be  brought  about.  I  was  a  man  now,  thinking  a  man's 
thoughts,  doing  a  man's  work.  Oh,  to  tell  her  how  I  had 
been  waiting  for  this  hour  !  I  knew  what  to  say — oh,  I 
knew.  How  surprised  she  would  be  !  Yet  in  a  measure 
I  felt  afraid,  and  that  I  could  not  account  for.  What 
Mr.  Middleton  would  say  I  did  not  care  a  rap — his  case 
dwindled  into  nothing. 

Eagerly  I  waited  for  daylight,  and  at  last  it  came. 
Glorious  and  holy,  fresh  and  new-born,  the  spreading 
light  streaked  the  east,  grew,  widened,  and  caught  our  top- 
sails, until  the  canvas  looked  to  be  the  pinkest  silk.  The 
cutter  moved  as  if  she  enjoyed  life,  the  very  ripple  of  the 
water  dashing  off  the  bows  sounded  like  happy  laughter. 

Caldwell  was  at  the  helm.  He  touched  his  cap  to  me, 
and  in  answering  I  discovered  that  I  had  still  the  heavy 
head-piece  jammed  down  on  my  brows — the  stiff  stock 
and  the  massive  gold-laced  collar  had  almost  worn  my 
chin  off ;  but  all  the  rest  of  my  belongings  were  down 
in  the  cabin,  so  of  course  I  had  to  bide  my  time  before 
I  could  shift  into  more  comfortable  duds. 

"  Have  we  an  American  flag  in  the  locker,  do  you 
know  ?"  I  asked,  turning  to  Caldwell  suddenly. 
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"Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  saw  one."  He  called  one  of  the 
men  to  take  his  place,  and,  going  below,  soon  returned 
with  a  small  ensign.  "Shall  I  send  it  up,  sir?"  he  in- 
quired. 

I  nodded.  Clear  and  bright  in  all  its  beautiful  colors, 
up  went  to  the  peak  the  Stars  and  Stripes  ! 

"  It  looks  well,"  I  observed  to  myself,  but  speaking  the 
words  out  loud.  My  talking  apparatus,  I  might  mention, 
was  almost  normal  by  this  time,  although  I  could  now 
sing  bass  instead  of  tenor. 

"  But  why — why  that  flag .''"  spoke  up  a  voice,  as  if  in 
answer  to  my  expressed  thoughts. 

"  'Tis  handsome  ;  don't  you  think  so  ?"  I  replied,  turn- 
ing to  find  Mr.  Middleton  (I  knew  why  the  name  had 
puzzled  me  now)  at  my  elbow. 

"  I  have  seen  enough  of  it,  young  sir ;  'tis  getting  to  be 
most  arrogant,  with  all  the  late  successes  it  has  had  at 
sea.  We  Englishmen  have  not  given  the  Yankee  navy 
the  credit  it  deserves  "  (and  the  Yankees  won't  get  it  in 
this  generation  either).  "  But  pardon  me,"  the  old  gen- 
tleman went  on,  nervously — "your  name  has  slipped  my 
mind — I  should  like  to  present  .you  to  my  granddaughter 
when  she  appears." 

"  Oh,  that  will  not  be  necessary,"  I  replied,  bowing. 

He  stepped  back.  "  What  do  you  say  ?  What  is  all 
this  nonsense  about,  sir  ?  Answer  me  !  My  cousin  is 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  I  intended —  But  I  shall 
report  your  conduct,  sir !  That  flag ;  it  is  outrageous, 
sir  !" 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  Mr.  Middleton.  That  flag  is  where 
it  belongs.     Allow  me  to  explain — " 

But  I  got  no  further  in  my  utterances.  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  lurched  forward,  and  I  had  to  catch  him  by  the  arms 
to  keep  him  on  his  feet.  Looking  up  in  my  face  he  tried 
to  speak,  but  his  jaw  only  worked  convulsively  without 
a  sound. 
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"Grandfather!  Grandfather!  What  has  happened?" 
(Heavens,  how  I  thrilled !) 

It  was  Mary  Tanner  standing  there  !  "What  does  this 
mean  ?"  she  added,  stepping  towards  the  old  gentleman 
with  evident  anxiety. 

The  old  man  could  not  reply. 

"It  means,"  said  I,  turning,  "that  Captain  John  Hur- 
diss  has  come  in  his  own  vessel  to  get  you,  Mistress 
Tanner."     I  half  extended  my  hand — my  voice  broke. 

I  did  not  know  exactly  what  would  be  the  result  of 
this  speech,  but  if  I  had  had  any  idea  that  it  was  to  pro- 
duce a  sensation,  the  result  certainly  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  my  surmisings.  Mary  swayed  for  an  instant, 
gave  a  gasp,  and  stamped  her  foot  upon  the  deck.  The 
flash  of  her  eye  had  more  kinds  of  feeling  in  it  than  one 
can  describe. 

"Traitor!"  she  hissed,  extending  her.  clinched  hands 
at  her  side  with  the  knuckles  upward  in  a  rigid  gesture. 
Then  she  gave  an  inarticulate  cry  of  rage,  and,  turning, 
hurried  down  the  companion-way  into  the  cabin. 

Before  me  was  standing  Mr.  Middleton ;  his  arms 
were  folded,  and  his  fingers  clasping  and  unclasping 
nervously. 

"What  in  the  name  of  Saint  Patrick  have  we  here?" 
he  said,  weakly.  "  What  does  this  mean  ?  Who  are  you, 
and  what  are  you  ?" 

"I  am  John  Hurdiss,  the  commander  of  this  vessel," 
I  answered  in  return,  folding  my  arms  also,  but  keeping 
as  quiet  as  I  could  (my  heart  had  gone  to  ice).  "  I  am 
a  plain  American  seaman.  You  are  my  guest,  sir,  and 
believe  me  that  no  harm  will  come  to  you." 

"  You  addressed  my  granddaughter  just  now  as  though 
you  had  some  claim  on  her.  We  are  in  your  power, 
but—" 

"Stay!"  I  cried,  lifting  my  hand.  "My  words  may 
have  been  ill  chosen,  but  mark  this  :  I  would  put  a  pistol 
19 
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to  the  man's  head  whose  glance  might  look  to  harm  her, 
as  I  would  to  ni}'  own  if  my  thoughts  could  threaten  treach- 
ery.    Both  you  and  she  are  safe,  I  pledge  my  honor !" 

This  speech,  which  really  came  from  the  depths  of  my 
being,  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  old  gentleman  to  re- 
lax his  features  somewhat. 

"  Thank  you  for  this  assurance,"  he  said.  "  Will  you 
tell  me  whither  we  are  bound,  and  why  you  inveigled  us, 
pray,  to  come  on  board  this  skip-jack  ?  What  plot  is 
this  ?" 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,"  I  returned ;  "  it  was  your  suggestion, 
and  not  mine.  Every  moment  that  I  spent  on  board 
that  frigate  I  was  in  great  danger,  and  not  only  I,  but 
these  brave  fellows  who  have  stood  by  me  so  nobly.  I 
almost  warned  3'ou  not  to  come.  I  did  not  know  there 
was  a  lady  with  you.  Since  you  have  been  on  board  I 
had  hoped,  or  at  least  supposed,  that  affairs  might  have 
turned  out  differently." 

"How  so?"  inquired  INIr.  ]\Iiddleton,  raising  his  eye- 
brows. 

"  The  necessity  for  explaining  my  thoughts,  sir,  has 
passed,"  I  answered,  tersely.     "  I  was  mistaken." 

How  frequently  it  happens  that  serious  conversation, 
aye,  even  tragic  happenings,  have  been  interrupted  by 
something  humorous  or  even  ridiculous — a  jackdaw  at  a 
funeral,  or  the  bray  of  an  ass  interrupting  a  judge  with 
a  black  cap  on  his  head.  Times  when  earnest  attention 
has  been  turned  to  laughter  are  not  infrequent,  and 
the  complexion  of  matters  on  the  deck  of  the  Bat  was 
changed  suddenly  by  just  such  an  unexpected  happening. 
We  had  been  running  free,  with  the  sheet  now  and  then 
giving  a  slap  into  the  water,  when  the  wind  may  have 
shifted  a  point  or  so,  and  as  quickly  as  one  might  flip  a 
shilling  the  great  boom  came  swinging  inboard  with  a 
rush.  I  saw  it  just  in  time  to  stoop,  but  it  caught  the  old 
gentleman  squarely  across  the  shoulders  and  hurled  him 
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into  my  arms.  Struggling  to  my  feet  on  the  other  side 
of  the  great  sail  as  it  swung  across  the  deck,  I  placed 
Mr.  Middleton  on  his  props  again  ;  but  a  transformation- 
scene  had  been  enacted.  The  fine  white  curling  head 
of  hair  was  gone,  and  the  very  baldest-pated  old  buck  I 
had  ever  seen  stood  there  before  me. 

The  incident  took  all  the  dignity  and  anger  out  of  him 
as  a  pail  of  water  takes  the  fight  out  of  a  mastiff. 

"  My  wig  !"  he  gasped. 

Chips,  who  was  at  the  tiller,  had  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

"Silence!"  I  shouted  at  him,  too  bitter  to  see  any- 
thing amusing  in  the  affair.  I  felt  exactly  as  if  I  were 
acting  in  a  trance,  but  noticing  ]\Ir.  ]\liddleton"s  head- 
covering  was  floating  some  rods  astern,  I  ordered  the 
cutter  to  be  put  about  in  order  to  piok  it  up  ;  when  I 
turned  to  speak  to  him  he  had  disappeared  into  the 
cabin.  I  had  the  wig  dried  at  the  galley  fire,  and  sent 
it  in  to  him,  with  my  compliments,  a  few  minutes  later. 
Then  gloomily  I  paced  up  and  down  the  deck.  All  the 
fire  and  life  seemed  quenched  Avithin  me.  I  was  stunned 
with  the  sadness  of  my  disappointment.  Oh,  true  enough, 
if  I  had  known  more  about  women  I  would  not  have  felt 
so  badly  ! 

There  was  a  little  box  of  a  berth,  that  had  just  room 
enough  for  a  hammock  and  a  narrow  cupboard,  at  the 
foot  of  the  forecastle-ladder,  and  I  had  taken  possession 
of  it,  as,  of  course,  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  mess  or 
bunk  in  Avith  the  crew.  Now  I  betook  myself  to  this 
seclusion,  and,  seating  myself  on  top  of  a  chest,  I  went 
into  a  condition  of  mind  that  only  a  few  years  before 
would  have  resulted  in  a  flood  of  tears ;  but  I  was  past 
that,  and  instead  I  fell  to  brooding  in  solitude  over  my 
hopeless  situation. 

There   was   a   fine   ten  -  knot  breeze   merrily  blowing 
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when  I  emerged  about  noonday,  and  the  little  cutter 
was  dipping  into  the  waves  gracefully,  like  a  Mother 
Gary's  chicken.  Every  one  was  in  high  spirits.  All  idea 
of  my  being  a  Jonah  had  faded  from  the  minds  of  the 
crew.  But  I  was  filled  with  my  huge  disappointment. 
The  bitter,  miserable  sensation  had  firm  hold  of  me. 
Mary's  conduct  had  been  hard  to  understand;  but  what 
right  had  I  to  think  it  would  be  different !  I  had  been 
flattering  myself  entirely  too  much,  and  then  I  saw  what 
an  injudicious  and,  mayhap,  an  unkind  thing  I  had  done, 
and  regretted  that  I  had  not  been  more  strenuous  in  my 
efforts  to  keep  Mr.  Middleton  from  carrying  out  his  in- 
tention of  leaving  the  Caesar ;  but  I  believed  that  if  I 
-should  have  urged  strongly  against  it,  the  cruise  of  the 
Bat  would  have  ended  there  and  then. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  saw  the  old  gentle- 
man come  on  deck;  he  was  much  agitated,  and  I  noticed 
that  he  held  his  wig  on  with  one  hand  as  he  approached. 
Lifting  my  hat,  I  bowed  politely  to  him. 

"A  word  with  you,"  he  began,  nervously.  "It  is  evident 
that  you  never  had  any  intention  of  touching  at  Dublin." 

"That,  sir,"  I  returned,  "is  the  truth;  I  never  had. 
Would  you  suppose  it  possible  for  an  American  crew  ta 
sail  into  a  hostile  harbor  in  a  captured  vessel  and  get 
out  again  ?" 

"  You  played  the  joke  well  on  the  Englishmen,"  he 
said,  with  a  peculiar  intonation. 

"  Yes  ;  but  they  were  Englishmen,"  I  answered.  "  The 
Irish  might  be  quicker-witted." 

I  knew  that  he  was  an  Irishman,  for  he  had  a  genteel 
touch  of  the  brogue. 

"Look  here,  my  young  sir,"  he  rejoined,  "I  am  a 
wealthy  man,  and  my  word  is  as  good  as  a  written  and 
sworn-to  bond.  If  you  will  land  me  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land^  anywhere,  I  will  give  you  a  thousand  pounds." 

"  No  money  could  tempt  me,"  I  replied,  "  to  place  the 
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freedom  of  my  crew  in  jeopardy  ;  but  this  I  have  deter- 
mined :  if  1  meet  a  vessel  bound  for  Europe,  and  can  do 
so  without  great  risk,  I  intend  to  place  you  and  your 
granddaughter  Mistress  Tanner  on  board  of  her.  More 
than  this  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  do." 

At  the  thought  of  the  shattering  of  my  fond  dream  I 
sighed. 

"You  just  spoke  Miss  Tanner's  name,"  snarled  the 
old  man,  looking  at  me  fiercely;  "and  your  forwardness 
in  speaking  not  long  ago  was  most  noticeable.  I  pray 
you,  do  you  claim  acquaintance  ?" 

"  Sir,"  I  returned,  "  it  is  as  the  lady  says." 

"She  says  you  are  a  stranger  to  her,"  answered  Mr. 
Middleton,  grimly. 

"  So  be  it,"  I  replied,  and  turned  upon  my  heel. 

I  did  not  see  anything  of  Mary  that  day,  but  late  in 
the  evening  she  and  her  grandfather  came  on  deck,  and, 
arm  in  arm,  walked  up  and  down  the  weather  side  of  the 
quarter-deck,  I  giving  over  to  them,  and  pacing  up  and 
down  the  opposite  side  of  the  main-sail ;  but  my  heart 
was  big  to  bursting,  and  I  was  tempted  again  and  again 
to  step  around  the  mast,  and,  standing  there  face  to  face 
with  the  girl  that  had  given  me  the  rose,  demand  an 
explanation.  Oh  woman  !  who  can  account  for  your 
strange  actions  or  analyze  the  motives  of  your  incon- 
sistencies ? 

As  they  went  below,  I  happened  to  be  standing  so 
close  that  my  presence  could  not  be  ignored,  nor  could 
I,  without  seeming  rudeness,  avoid  speaking. 

"  I  hope  you  and  the  young  lady  are  quite  comforta- 
ble, Mr.  Middleton,"  I  said,  bowing.  "  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  my  power  I  can  do  to  add  to  your  comfort,  I 
pray  you  to  command  me." 

Purposely  I  avoided  looking  at  Mary  as  I  spoke,  and 
yet  I  was  conscious  that  her  eyes  were  full  upon  my 
face.     She   stood   a  little  apart  from  her  grandfather, 
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and  her  little  foot  was  tapping  the  deck  impatiently. 
Mr.  Middleton  acknowledged  my  salutation,  and  replied 
with  a  certain  peevishness  that  is  shared  by  the  very  old 
or  the  very  young  when  they  consider  themselves  put 
upon  in  any  way. 

"  The  only  thing  that  you  can  do  is  to  redeem  your 
promise,  and  set  us  on  some  vessel  bound  for  Great 
Britain,"  he  returned. 

''  I  shall  endeavor  thus  to  redeem  myself,"  I  said. 
And  then  the  two  went  below,  leaving  me  leaning  back 
against  the  boom,  spiritless  and  dejected. 

We  were  carrying  a  large  square  top-sail,  and  kicking 
up  a  great  smother  that  showed  that  we  were  travelling 
well.  The  man  at  the  tiller  was  humming  softly  to  him- 
self, the  crew  were  lolling  forward  taking  it  easy,  when 
I  saw  my  first  lieutenant  approach.  I  noticed  from  his 
expression  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  me. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Chips,"  said  I,  "  and  what  is  it  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  returned,  "  but  hadn't  you 
better  take  a  squint  at  the  sun  and  see  where  we  are  ?  It 
may  cloud  up  to-morrow," 

I  was  in  a  quandary. 

"Well,  'Mr.  Chips,"  I  growled,  "do  you  suppose  I 
don't  know  where  I  am  ?" 

"  The  sextant  is  in  the  cabin,  sir.  But  there  is  an- 
other thing,"  he  added,  touching  his  cap.  "  Would  you 
mind  calling  me  by  my  real  name .?" 

"Why,  isn't  it  Chips?"  I  exclaimed,  in  surprise,  not 
knowing  that  this  was  the  nickname  applied  to  every 
carpenter  afloat. 

"  My  name  is  Philemon  Cutterwaite,  sir." 

"Very  good,  Mr.  Cutterwaite,"  I  said;  "I  shall  en- 
deavor to  remember  it." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  Shall  I  get  the 
instruments  and  take  the  time  ?" 

As  lie  spoke  he  stepped  to  the  head  of  the  compan- 
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ion-ladder  and  knocked.     I  could  dunk  r  ::r 

the  moment  for  detaining  him,  and,  taking  my  s^em :  -  ::: 
consent,  he  obeyed  the  answer  from  below  to  enter.  :  i 
disappyeared.     But  in  an  instant  he  came  on  deck. 

"Captain  Hurdiss,"  be  said,  "the  chronometer  lis 
stopped.  We  must  have  forgotten  to  wind  it,  sir — bad 
luck  to  it!" 

"  Then  there  is  no  sight  for  to-day."  I  said,  modi  re- 
lieved. 

**I  sup-.sr  n::.*'  was  the  gmmbling  answer.  And 
then  the  gc :     fr      — ^^ent  forward. 

For  two  -   :i"ri  on  as  if  we  had  ezLrerei  :Jir 

trades.     Se  -    :ave  to  trim  a  saiL     Every  :  -  r 

was  happy,  excepting  mystf  I'd  my  two  g^  t  _  :-. 

not  a  word  did  we  speak.    When  they  took  t.  :: 

below.     I  saw  to  it  that  they  h i i  :*-e  best  c;  ^• 

and  had  detailed  one  of  the  r  r  .  ho  had  —  _:  m 
service,  to  look  after  the  cabin  and  wait  c-  the  tize.  I 
was  miserable,  but  determine i  it  myself  f:r 

any  reason.  I  was  acting  no:  _„.-;;..  _  _:  Z  d:f  ::-^::Ji- 
out  method- 
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I  MESSED  alone,  either  on  deck  or  in  my  box  of  a  cabin ; 
and  I  had  just  finished  my  morning  meal  when  one  of 
the  crew  who  had  been  aloft  came  down  to  the  forecastle 
and  reported  that  there  was  a  sail  in  sight  to  the  west- 
ward. This  was  the  fourth  day  since  my  last  exchange 
of- words  with  Mr.  Middleton.  When  I  came  on  deck  I 
could  just  make  out  a  faint  spot  against  the  western  sky, 
but  what  course  the  vessel  was  holding  I  could  not 
make  out  even  with  the  aid  of  a  glass.  We  held  up  in 
the  stranger's  direction,  but  shortly  after  eight  o'clock 
it  fell  dead  calm,  our  kindly  wind  stopped  as  if  we  had 
been  blanketed,  and  the  Bat  rolled  lazily  about,  fetching 
up  occasionally  with  a  jerk  of  her  heavy  boom  that  would 
send  an  echo-like  sound  rolling  up  the  great  main-sail. 
"Mr.  Cutterwaite,"  as  I  shall  call  him  hereafter,  had 
given  some  orders  during  the  watch  while  I  was  below, 
and  I  saw  that  the  crew  were  making  ready  to  get  roll- 
ing tackle  on  her,  as  a  preventive  of  the  danger  of  carry- 
ing anything  away  by  the  continued  slapping  and  romp- 
ing. The  sea  that  was  running  must  have  been  the 
aftermath,  so  to  speak,  of  a  heavy  blow,  for  it  rolled 
from  the  southward,  smooth  and  round,  with  not  a  ripple 
on  the  crest  or  a  dimple  to  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the 
waves.  For  ten  hours  we  lay  becalmed,  and  by  even- 
ing the  sail  we  had  sighted  had  disappeared. 

The  sun  was  going  down  behind  a  streaky  line  of 
clouds  that  crossed  the  western  sky  in  such  a  peculiar 
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manner  that,  as  they  caught  the  red  sunset  color,  the 
whole  west  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  great 
American  flag.  Even  the  stars  were  there,  shining  in  the 
blue  field,  I  was  standing  looking  at  it  in  admiration, 
when  I  turned  suddenly  and  saw  that  Mary  Tanner  had 
come  on  deck,  and  was  regarding  the  sight  with  wide- 
open  eyes.  Probably  she  had  not  seen  me,  but  I  de- 
termined to  speak  to  her,  and  so  came  closer. 

"See  the  flag  yonder,"  I  said,  pointing. 

She  was  startled  at  my  presence,  but  quickly  she  gave 
a  little  frown,  as  if  I  had  interrupted  some  pleasant 
thought. 

"I  see  it,"  she  answered,  turning  her  head  half  away  ; 
and  with  this  she  descended  into  the  cabin  again.  I  had 
whirled  about  and  crossed  the  deck,  determined  not  to 
affront  her  any  more. 

Bad  weather  came  on  during  the  next  dog-watch — rain, 
and  a  cold,  blustering  wind  pelted  out  of  the  northeast, 
cutting  up  a  heavy  sea,  and  making  everything  wet 
and  disagreeable  ;  for  four  days  and  over  this  continued. 
I  saw  Mr.  Middleton  but  once ;  and  as  he  almost  accused 
me  of  dodging  vessels  that  might  take  him  back  to  Eu- 
rope, our  conversation  was  neither  long  nor  gratifying. 
I  caught  but  one  glimpse  of  Mary,  as  she  kept  to  the 
cabin. 

The  storm  lasted  nearly  five  days,  to  be  more  exact. 
We  had  run  before  it,  and  were  well  on  our  course;  but  I 
was  glad  to  see  the  sun  come  out  and  the  wind  go  down 
early  one  afternoon.  I  put  on  dry  clothing,  and  felt 
more  comfortable  than  I  had  for  a  long  time. 

Such  a  starlit  night  as  this  was  I  can  never  recol- 
lect seeing  since  ;  and  as  it  was  warm  I  brought  up  a 
blanket  to  lie  on,  and  determined  to  pass  the  night  on 
deck.  As  I  lay  there  watching  the  top-mast  sway  to  and 
fro  against  the  besprinkled  heavens,  I  fell  into  wonder- 
ing what  was  going  to  become  of  me — what  should  I  do 
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when  I  returned  to  America  ?  I  could  not  imagine ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  impossible  that  Mary- 
Tanner,  whom  I  had  grown  to  think  of  as  the  one 
person  in  the  world  who  might  be  interested  in  my  life 
(ah,  the  beloved  picture  of  her  waiting  for  me  !),  was 
here  within  sound  of  my  voice — here  in  my  keeping,  as 
it  were  ;  and  yet  affairs  were  sadly  different  from  what 
I  had  hoped  or  supposed  they  would  be. 

I  was  lying  with  my  head  almost  on  the  edge  of  the 
hatch  combing,  when  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of 
something  like  a  sigh  or  a  long-drawn  breath  ;  I  raised 
myself  on  my  elbow,  and  there  she  was  standing  not 
three  feet  from  me.  I  could  have  placed  my  hand  over 
hers  if  I  had  so  chosen ! 

"Mary,"  I  said,  softly.  She  gave  a  little  gasp  and 
turned. 

"  Pray  do  not  go  until  you  have  heard  a  few  words 
that  I  wish  to  say,"  I  went  on,  leaning  forward.  "  If  my 
speaking  to  you  is  disagreeable,  I  shall  not  repeat  the 
offence  a  second  time.  Listen  !  I  had  not  thought  to 
carry  you  away,  but  I  had  hoped  .some  day  to  find  you. 
In  prison  I  thought  of  this,  and  as  a  free  man  the 
hope  has  been  before  my  eyes.  Now  there  is  nothing 
left !  I  have  naught  to  offer  you,  but  some  day  there 
may  come  a  time  when  I  can  do  so  (I  was  urged  to 
speak  on  thus  by  her  silence).     You  think  me — " 

"  Oh,  pray  do  not  explain  further.  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis," she  interrupted.  "  I  suppose  that  you  are  going 
on  to  speak  of  your  titles  and  estates." 

I  started. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  said.  "  What  do  you 
know  ?" 

"  Only  what  Gaston  informed  every  one  in  Stoning- 
ton,"  she  replied.  "  Poor  loon  !  they  would  have  put  him 
in  the  mad-house —  But  you  were  going  on  to  say,  you 
are—" 
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"  A  plain  American  seaman,''  I  returned,  "  who  would 
give  his  life  to  serve  you." 

I  had  risen  to  my  feet  and  stood  there  looking  at  her. 
I  had  thought  for  a  moment  that  her  look  had  softened 
as  I  spoke — anyhow,  she  lowered  her  eyes — but  just  then 
Mr.  Middleton's  voice  interrupted  us  from  the  cabin. 

"Mary,  child,"  he  called,  "where  are  you?" 

"I  am  here,"  she  answered,  and  she  jumped  below, 
almost  into  the  frightened  old  man's  arms.  I  clinched 
my  teeth,  and  there  was  no  sleep  for  me  that  night ! 

I  made  up  my  mind  this  time  that  I  would  not  speak 
to  her  again  unless  she  addressed  me  first.  Two  more 
weary  days,  and  another  stormy  interview  with  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton !  This  one  was  held  in  the  cabin  at  his  request. 
I  knew  that  Mary  was  listening  to  everything  from  the 
other  side  of  the  curtain,  so  I  managed  to  keep  my  tem- 
per. 

At  last  there  came  a  rather  important  day  to  enter  in 
the  log.  In  the  early  morning  hours  it  clouded  a  little, 
and  an  intermittent  breeze  blew  up  from  the  south.  At 
daybreak  we  discovered  a  sail  about  six  miles  distant, 
bearing  a  few  points  off  our  weather  bow.  She  was  a 
small  ship,  and  at  the  first  glance  at  her  Mr.  Cutter-, 
waite  pronounced  her  English.  We  changed  our  course, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  vessel  did  hers  also,  and 
when  about  a  mile  distant  she  broke  out  her  flag. 

"A  Portuguese,  by  David  !"  exclaimed  Dugan. 

"  We'd  better  try  the  British  Jack,  sir,"  suggested  the 
carpenter. 

I  acquiesced,  and  soon  the  Bafs  natural  colors  were 
flying  over  us.  Instantly  down  went  the  Portuguese  em- 
blem, and  up  went  that  of  England.  The  ship  had  come 
up  into  the  wind,  and  was  waiting  for  us  with  her  main- 
top-sail aback,  and  her  foresheets  fluttering. 

I  called  down  into  the  cabin. 

"  Mr.  Middleton,"  I  said,  "you  can  get  your  baggage, 
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sir.  I  judge  we  will  soon  part  company.  Here's  your 
chance  to  take  passage." 

In  ten  minutes  we  were  almost  within  hailing  distance, 
and  the  old  gentleman  came  on  deck,  followed  immedi- 
ately by  Mary.  Her  eyes  were  red,  and  she  looked, 
strange  to  tell,  as  if  she  had  been  weeping.  It  required 
all  the  strength  of  will  I  had  to  keep  my  lip  from  quiv- 
ering as  I  raised  my  hat  and  wished  her  a  polite  good- 
morning.  There  was  a  strange,  wistful  glance,  that  I 
could  not  fathom,  that  she  threw  at  me,  and  then  she 
turned  her  head  aside.  I  had  donned  the  uniform  of 
the  Honorable  John  again,  and,  leaning  against  the  lee 
shrouds,  I  raised  my  voice  and  hallooed, 

"What  ship  is  that?" 

"The  Lord  Lennox^  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool.  What 
cutter  is  that  T 

"  His  Majesty's  sloop  Bat^  from  Dublin  to  Quebec," 
I  answered. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  us  ?"  was  the  inquiry  of  a  short, 
thick-set  man  in  a  beaver  hat,  who  had  mounted  the  rail. 

"  Can  you  take  two  passengers  back  with  you  to  Eng- 
land ?"  I  replied.     "  They  are  all  ready." 

Suddenly  I  noticed  that  the  ship  had  dropped  four 
ports,  and  I  saw  one  of  the  guns  run  in  and  the  toss  of 
a  sponge  handle.  Instantly  the  risk  w^e  were  running 
crossed  my  mind. 

"  Stand  by  to  cast  loose  and  provide  those  guns,"  I 
said,  holding  the  Bat  up  a  few  points  so  as  to  lessen  our 
speed.    "Arm  all  hands,"  I  added. 

"The  guns  are  all  loaded,  sir,"  answ^ered  Dugan,  who 
was  placing  a  lot  of  cutlasses  in  a  handy  place  near  the 
bitts. 

We  were  a  fair  bit  less  than  one-third  the  size  of  the 
vessel  we  were  nearing,  and  I  saw  that  the  men  cast 
rather  furtive  glances  at  her  as  they  set  about  obeying 
orders. 
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I  was  in  a  bunk  in  a  large  cabin.  I  did  not  know  what 
it  all  meant,  and  I  did  not  have  time  to  speak.  It  was 
but  a  glimpse  of  consciousness  I  had,  for  off  I  went 
again;  I  remembered  no  more  until  I  was  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  whispering.  Looking  up,  I  saw  that  Cut- 
terwaite  and  Mr.  Middleton  were  standing  alongside  of 
me. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  faintly,  "  how  fares  it  ?" 

"  Another  prize.  Captain  Hurdiss,  and  a  good  one," 
said  Chips,  bending  over  me.  "  We  took  the  ship,  sir. 
You're  on  board  of  her,  and  the  cutter's  in  our  wake. 
We're  not  three  hundred  miles  off  Cape  Cod.  The 
wind's  fair,  and  all's  a-taunt-o;  but  you've  had  a  narrow 
escape.     Now,  stow  all  talk,  sir." 

"  How  long  ago  did  it  happen  ?" 

"  Nigh  on  to  a  week,  sir." 

"A  week  to-morrow,"  put  in  the  old  gentleman,  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time,  and  speaking  friendly  like.  "  Cap- 
tain Hurdiss,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  past  conduct. 
My  granddaughter  and  I — "  He  stopped  all  at  once, 
and  I  saw  it  was  hard  for  him  to  continue. 

Oh,  I  could  have  cried  for  the  joy  of  it,  but  at  this  in- 
stant I  heard  a  soft  voice  ask  : 

"  Is  he  speaking?" 

"  Mary  !"  I  said,  tremulously. 

Mr.  Middleton  and  the  carpenter  stepped  the  other 
side  of  the  entrance,  and  the  one  whom  I  had  always 
dreamed  of  as  waiting  for  me  came  near.  There  was 
no  pride  in  her  face  this  time,  and  her  voice  shook  as 
she  whispered,  softly : 

"  Sh-h-h---you  must  not  speak!" 

I  put  out  my  hand.  She  took  it,  and  sank  down  at 
the  side  of  the  bunk. 

"  John,  dear,  forgive  me,"  was  aJl  she  said,  and  then — 
and  then —  Well,  what  is  the  use  of  telling  more? 
Women  are  strange  creatures.     But  suffice  it.     I  had. 
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of  a  truth,  taken  the  fairest  prize  in  all  the  world.  How 
she  had  won  the  old  gentleman  to  her  way  of  thinking  ] 
do  not  pretend  to  tell.  I  have  never  asked,  nor  did  he 
inform  me.  But  some  women  have  a  way  with  them 
a'^ainst  which  there  is  no  gainsaying.  Mr.  Middleton 
was  a  wise  man,  and  this  may  account  for  it.  As  any 
one  can  see,  my  tale  is  told. 

But  1  was  not  the  only  one  under  Mary's  care.  Du- 
gan  and  three  others  were  wounded,  lying  in  the  fore- 
castle ;  one  of  our  fellows  lost  an  arm,  one  of  the  ene- 
my likewise,  and  one  poor  devil  was  killed ;  six  were 
wounded,  including  two  officers.  But  we  found  under 
hatches  ten  Yankee  prisoners,  rescued  (?)  forsooth  from 
a  foundering  American  prize-ship.  Without  their  help 
(two  were  officers)  we  would  never  have  got  the  Lo?-d 
Lennox  into  port. 

I  was  on  the  deck  when  land  was  sighted.  It  was  my 
own  country  that  lay  off  to  the  westward !  I,  the  hap- 
piest man  in  all  the  world,  was  home  again. 

The  happiest  man  ?  Aye,  that  was  truth  !  for  as  I  stood 
there  looking  at  the  land  growing  more  and  more  dis- 
tinct, I  felt  a  touch  on  my  shoulder  and  another  on  my 
hand. 

"  Mary,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  John." 

"Mary,  I  know  not  what  awaits  me  in  life,  but  I  feel 
content — I  can  face  disaster  or  fight  trouble.  I  fear 
nothing  when  I  think  how  much  I  have  to  live  for.  You 
are  happy?'' 

"  If  you  were  a  duke,  John,  I  could  not  love  you  mc 
and  if  you  were  a  beggar  I  would  not  love  you  less.  ' 
she  said. 

"Tell  me  something;  why  did  you  call  me  'Traitor' 
when  I  first  spoke  to  you  ?" 

"It  was  the  uniform,"  she  answered.  "I  did  noc  un- 
derstand." 
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"  I  was  a  loyal  traitor  then,"  I  laughed.  Mary  looked 
up  at  me  and  smiled. 

Five  hours'  more  sailing  and  we  were  anchored  in 
Boston  Harbor.  The  Bat  came  up  with  the  evening 
tide. 

Thus  ended  my  adventures.  Before  the  war  was  over 
1  learned  enough  navigation  to  go  as  first  officer  on 
another  cruiser,  and  upon  my  return  ]\Iary  and  I  were 
married.  Since  then  I  have  made  many  voyages  in  my 
own  vessels,  always  knowing  that  there  was  w^aiting  for 
me  when  I  returned  the  dearest  little  woman  in  the 
world,  and  were  I  a  nobleman  with  vast  estates  I  could 
be  no  \vhit  happier,  nor  could  I  be  so  happy  as  I  am  at 
this  very  moment.     Of  that  I  am  sure. 

There  is  just  a  half-page  left  of  this  old  ledger.  As 
my  story  is  done,  I  can  but  go  over  it  again ;  and,  in 
looking  back,  what  a  strange  record  I  have  made  here, 
for  I  began  as  a  child  without  a  name  and  without  a 
country,  who  chose  both  for  himself.  I  had  been  a 
mysterious  waif  in  a  Connecticut  village,  an  instructor 
in  small-arms  on  board  a  privateer,  an  English  prisoner 
of  war,  an  alleged  Frenchman  among  the  refugees  in  Eng- 
land, a  lieutenant  of  a  fine  schooner,  and  the  commander 
of  two  vessels,  all  inside  of  two  years.  Yes,  and  had  I 
not  been  a  robber  also  .''  For  I  robbed  an  English  officer 
and  a  scarecrow  of  their  clothes,  and  an  old  man  of  his 
granddaughter.  (Of  the  last  I  am  prouder  than  I  can 
tell  in  calm  words.)  And  now  I  am  a  prosperous 
ship-owner,  with  nothing  in  this  wide  world  to  wish  for, 
except  that  I  were  a  better  scribe.  Oh,  I  might  set 
down  that  I  learned,  of  course,  of  the  death  of  my 
uncle,  and  found  out  that  Gaston  had  disappeared  with 
the  belongings  of  Belair,  no  one  knew  whither.  I  was 
sorry  for  this,  for  there  was  much  that  I  would  like  to 
have  possessed.  As  for  any  other  title  than  that  of  an 
20 
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American  citizen,  I  care  not  so  nfiut:h  as  the  snap  of  a 
finger ;  nor  would  my  sons,  I  am  sure,  even  if  they  had 
but  to  extend  their  hands  to  grasp  it.  They  may  read 
in  this  a  great  deal  that  their  father  has  not  told  them, 
but  it  could  make  no  difference,  I  am  sure,  in  our  rela- 
tions towards  one  another.  Edward  Brown  is  in  my  em- 
ploy, and  so  is  Jack  Sutton  (on  shore  at  this  writing); 
Si  Plummer  is  captain  of  a  fine  coaster,  and  I  see  him 
now  and  then.  He  has  a  great  yarn  to  spin  about  the  loss 
of  the  Yankee.  Philemon  Cutterwaite  is  a  Boston  boat- 
builder.  Temple,  of  the  Young  Eagle,  was  killed  in  a 
duel  at  some  place  in  the  Mediterranean.  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  died  in  my  house  three  years  ago,  a  dear  old 
man  whose  loss  was  mourned.  One  thing  more :  I 
might  as  well  state  I  returned  all  the  personal  effects 
found  in  the  Bafs  cabin  to  the  Hon.  Deerhurst,  who 
lives  in  Sussex,  England,  and,  upon  my  last  voyage  to 
Europe,  Mary  and  I  spent  three  delightful  days  with 
my  titled  but  simple  friend  and  patron  the  Marquis  de 
Monseverat. 


THE    END 
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